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WILL  SOCIALISM  BE  A  REMEDY  FOE  PRESENT  SOCIAL  ILLS? 

“  BY  J.  RUSSELL  ENDEAN. 


Revolutions,  wherever  they  occur,  are 
great  object-lessons  for  subsequent  ages, 
and  the  lessons  they  teach,  whether  of 
warning  or  of  guidance,  under  the  mani¬ 
fold  changes  to  which  human  life  is  sub¬ 
ject,  are  never  lost.  But  when  States, 
Kingdoms,  Empires  are  threatened  with  a 
revolution  so  extraordinary  in  its  char¬ 
acter  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as 
18  Socialism,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  origin,  growth,  and  present  con¬ 
dition  of  society  ;  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  evils  from  which  it  suffers,  if  any  ; 
and  if  such  evils  exist  to  ask.  Is  Socialism, 
from  the  magnitude  and  wisdom  of  its 
proposals,  the  best-fitted  instrument  by 
which  to  overturn  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  form  of  government  and  of  life, 
from  which  all  that  is  now  recognized  as 
evil  shall  be  eliminated  ? 

The  leading  characteristics  of  modern  so- 
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ciety  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  that 
distinguished  the  earliest  representatives 
of  the  race.  In  the  first  ages,  strength, 
energy,  will,  mental  capacity  raised  their 
possessors  above  their  fellows,  just  as  these 
personal  qualities  do  to-day  ;  the  essential 
difference  between  the  characteristics  of 
the  earliest  and  of  the  latest  ages  is  caused, 
not  by  the  characteristics  being  different, 
but  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  them 
in  their  respective  ages  being  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ;  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the 
material  condition  in  which  they  now  live 
have  changed  enormously  :  the  evolution 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  of  semi-bar¬ 
barism,  has  been  gradual,  but  continuous¬ 
ly  progressive,  through  many  centuries, 
until  it  has  attained  to  that  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  denoted  by  the  terra  “  Modern.” 

Like  causes  are  still  in  operation  that 
will  produce  like  results.  Two  thousand 
years  ago,  while  Rome  boasted  of  her  ad- 
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vanced  civilization  and  her  mastery  of  the 
world,  Britain  was  semi-barbaric  ;  to-day, 
while  the  civilization  of  Great  Britain  is 
the  first  among  nations,  and  her  dominion 
over  the  human  race  is  wider  and  greater 
than  ever  before  known,  races  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  are  just  emerging  from  an 
anthropophagous  condition,  and  are  taking 
their  first  lessons  in  civilization.  On  this 
point,  Stanley  and  Lugard’s  testimony 
relative  to  Africa  is  definite  ;  and  a  recent 
writer*  on  the  introduction  of  cheap  col¬ 
ored  labor  into  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Queensland,  Australia,  thus  describes  the 
Kanakas,  and  the  first  steps  taken  by 
them  toward  civilization  :  “  The  princi¬ 
pal  open-air  labor  of  the  sugar  plantations 
is  furnished  by  Kanakas,  who  arc  the 
native  inhabitants  of  certain  groups  of 
South-Sea  Islands  not  at  present  under  the 
protection  of  any  European  flag.  They 
are  a  very  intelligent,  active,  and  docile 
people.  .  .  .  Having  been  allowed  every¬ 
where  to  inspect  the  Kanaka  quarters,  and 
to  have  perfectly  fair  talks  with  the  Kana¬ 
kas,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  a  great 
and  significant  advance  is  observable  be¬ 
tween  the  huts  of  what  are  known  as 
“  time-expired  boys” — that  is.  Kanakas 
who,  having  served  the  time  for  which 
they  engaged,  have  preferred  remain¬ 
ing  in  Queensland  to  returning  home — and 
the  huts  of  new-comers.  The  life  of  the 
new-comer  is  the  life  of  the  savage.  He 
has  no  furniture  but  the  wooden  bed  and 
blankets  provided  for  him,  and  no  posses¬ 
sions.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  he 
lives  with  them  in  the  same  animal  sim¬ 
plicity  as  in  their  own  island.  The  time- 
expired  boy,  as  a  rule,  has  adopted  the 
household  customs  of  civilization  :  he  has 
a  bedroom  and  a  living-room  ;  his  beds 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  mosquito  curtains  ; 
his  kitchen  boasts  of  table,  and  chairs,  and 
pots  and  plates  ;  his  wife  becomes  a  fairly 
good  cook,  and  I  have  seen  suppers  pre¬ 
pared  in  Kanaka  huts  which  an  epicure 
need  not  disdain.  The  household  life  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  themselves  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  outside  the  limits  of  probability 
that  savages,  not  far  removed  from  canni¬ 
balism  as  many  of  the  islanders  are  upon 
their  first  arrival,  should  lead  a  life  even 
so  relatively  dignified  or  elevated  as  that 
of  the  European  laborer.  That  they  im¬ 
prove  as  they  do  in  this  respect  is  an  in- 
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dication  of  the  effect  which  is  produced 
upon  them  by  prolonged  contact.” 

So  modern  society  is  constituted  of  a 
congeries  of  masses  of  people,  forming  in 
the  aggregate  one  common  whole  :  to-day, 
it  is  the  final  outcome  of  the  progressive 
onward  march  of  the  race  through  many 
centuries  from  obscure  and  savage  orig¬ 
inals  ;  its  foundations  were  laid  in  prehis¬ 
toric  times,  and  in  consecutive  order  the 
race  has  passed  through  the  stone,  the 
bronze,  and  the  iron  ages,  and  at  last  has 
emerged  into  the  age  of  gold,  the  ”  al¬ 
mighty  dominant”  that  rules  the  world. 

Through  these  ages  the  British  people 
have  had  their  periods  of  battle,  of  defeat, 
of  conquest,  of  struggles  and  revolutions  ; 
from  small  beginnings  they  have  been 
welded  into  a  mighty  united  common¬ 
wealth,  and  they  have  now  reached  that 
era  of  the  world’s  history  in  which  the  sun 
never  sets  upon  their  dominions,  and  their 
Sovereign  rules  over  a  mightier  empire 
and  a  more  multitudinous  variety  of  races 
than  any  other  monarch  the  world  has 
known. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  aggregate  :  what  is 
the  status,  socially,  of  those  who  form  this 
aggregate  ?  and  are  there  any  recognized 
lines  of  demarcation  that  separate  one  por¬ 
tion  from  another  ?  Naturally  and  inevit¬ 
ably  the  state  of  society  is  unequal,  and, 
however  much  it  may  be  regretted,  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  marking  the  lines 
of  separation.  Society  may  be  classified 
into  : 

1.  The  Submerged  Classes. 

2.  “  Laboring  “ 

3.  “  Artisan  “ 

4.  “  Lower  Middle  Classes. 

5.  “  Middle 

6.  “  Wealthy  ” 

7.  “  Aristocratic  Class. 

The  “  submerged”  are  the  poorest  of  the 
community — ‘‘  General”  Booth  says  they 
form  “  one-tenth.”  They  consist  mostly 
of  the  idle,  the  shiftless,  the  criminal,  the 
incompetent,  helpless  members  of  society, 
for  whom,  once  drawn  into  ”  the  vortex 
of  the  submerged,”  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  chance  of  subsequent  escape. 

The  laboring  classes  ever  lie  on  the  bor¬ 
der-land  of  poverty — they  are  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the 
classes  above  them.  With  wages  limited 
— often  of  the  lowest — the  most  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  offer  in  return  is 
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Animal  strength  and  endurance.  Possess¬ 
ing  little  manual  skill  and  very  limited 
education,  their  capital  is  of  the  smallest, 
and  their  net  personal  returns,  perforce, 
are  in  keeping.  And  yet  within  the  ranks 
of  this  class  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  lead  most  honorable,  heroic  lives  ; 
they  bask  not  in  the  world’s  sunshine — 
they  live  lives  of  struggle  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  but  they  so  live  uncomplain¬ 
ingly,  content  with  the  day’s  supply  as 
the  day  comes,  and  live  and  die  honorably, 
within  the  limited  means  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  But  there  must  often  be  much 
sorrow,  suffering,  and  want  endured  by 
many  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  for  them 
the  hand  of  the  benevolent  is  ever  ready 
to  be  outstretched. 

The  artisan  classes  form  a  large  and 
compact  portion  of  the  body  politic  ;  to¬ 
day  the  skilled  workman,  as  a  whole,  is 
fitted  for  his  handicraft  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  know'n  by  his  forefathers,  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  helping  to  produce  still  greater 
skill,  greater  thrift,  greater  self-respect. 
In  special  handicrafts,  however,  there  is 
much  leeway  to  be  overtaken  ;  the  handi¬ 
craftsmen  of  the  Continent  in  many  things 
are  in  advance  of  our  own  people,  but  the 
intelligence  of  the  English  artisan,  and 
the  opportunities  given  him  for  obtaining 
technical  knowledge,  are  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  that  soon  every  deficiency  will  be 
removed,  and  the  British  workman  will 
again  hold  his  own  in  every  branch  of 
trade  asrainst  the  world.  The  artisan 
classes  are  now  a  great  power  in  the  State 
— they  command  in  most,  if  not  in  all 
electorates,  a  majority  of  votes,  so  that 
they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  political 
masters  of  the  commonwealth.  If  they 
combined  as  one  body  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  a  House  of  Commons  wholly 
devoted  to  their  interests,  who  could  hin¬ 
der  them  ?  But  happily  there  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  such  a  combination. 

The  lower  middle  class  consists  of  small 
tradesmen  and  small  manufacturers,  who 
seek  to  reap  for  themselves  the  full  re¬ 
ward  of  their  labor.  With  multitudes  of 
these  it  is  a  struggle  for  life  ;  ever  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  yet  escaping  by  the 
skin  of  the  teeth,  they  are  scarcely  ever 
able  to  proviiie  for  days  of  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest.  This  is  an  industrious,  thrifty  class, 
and  many  of  them,  animated  by  personal 
ambition,  emerge  from  their  difficulties 
into  a  higher  sphere  with  honor  to  them¬ 


selves,  and  with  advantage  to  the  class  to 
which  they  attain. 

The  middle  classes  are  the  backbone  of 
the  State,  and  are  made  up  of  the  educat¬ 
ed,  professional,  commercial,  and  enter¬ 
prising  members  of  the  community  ;  they 
originate  and  carry  on  works  of  many  kinds 
which  necessitate  skill,  industry,  and 
wealth  to  bring  to  successful  issue — the 
moving  or  acting  impulse  undoubtedly 
being,  primarily,  personal  ;  secondarily, 
national  advantage.  And  the  result  is,  the 
trade  returns  of  Great  Britain  far  exceed 
those  of  every  other  nation  with  a  similar 
total  of  population.  In  this  century  these 
returns  have  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Outnumbered  by  “  the  classes  and  the 
masses,”  the  middle  classes  are  neverthe¬ 
less  the  mightiest  of  them  all  ;  they  hold 
within  their  grasp  such  an  amount  of 
wealth,  of  educated  skill,  of  organized 
and  experienced  power,  that  no  revolution 
can  shake  them  from  their  pedestal,  nor 
any  upheaval  from  below  can  ever  over¬ 
turn  them. 

The  wealthy  classes  form  a  small  unit 
when  compared  with  the  total  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  are  made  up  of  landowners, 
merchant  princes,  bankers,  large  ship¬ 
owners,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
etc.  As  money  judiciously  laid  out  gen¬ 
erally  fructifies,  so  its  possessors  are  ready 
to  embark  in  enterprises  that  promise  ade¬ 
quate  returns  for  risks  incuried,  and  by  so 
doing  incalculable  benefit  is  conferred  upon 
the  whole  community.  Capitalists  seldom 
embark  in  schemes  that  give  little  or  no 
prospect  of  personal  gain  :  in  successful 
outlay  the  interests  of  the  payer  and  the 
payee  must  be  mutual,  for  without  this 
mutuality,  risks,  speculations,  legitimate 
enterprises  would  speedily  come  to  an  end. 
The  masses  of  the  people  are  vastly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  wealthy  classes  for  this  na¬ 
tion  to-day  holding  the  first  position  in 
the  world  for  enterprises  that  have  con¬ 
ferred  unending  benefits  upon  the  human 
race,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  have 
made  splendid  financial  returns  for  the 
capital  embarked  and  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended. 

The  limited  number  of  the  aristocracy 
is  pithily  denoted  by  the  concrete  sen¬ 
tence,  “  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.” 
Formerly  this  class  stood  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  general  community,  and 
compressed  within  itself  all  the  powers  cf 
government.  But  this  is  so  no  longec. 
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Still  distinguished  by  its  titles  and  honors 
of  various  degrees,  its  position  has  mate¬ 
rially  changed  ;  power  is  now  in  the  peo¬ 
ple,  wealth  is  much  more  widely  spread 
than  formerly,  and  the  aristocracy  of  to¬ 
day  forms  essentially  an  integral,  and  not 
a  separate,  part  of  the  body  politic. 

The  whole  structure  of  modern  society 
is  crowned  by  the  Sovereign  :  she  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  Empire  in  its  national, 
social,  commercial,  political,  and  moral 
potentialities.  In  her  bands  the  nation 
puts  the  power  of  the  sword  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  its  liberties  ;  the  power  of  the 
law  for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  State  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  subject  in  all  questions  re¬ 
ligions,  moral,  political,  that  tend  to  the 
social  and  material  well-being  of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

This  conglomerate  nationality  is  gradu¬ 
ally  interwoven  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  in¬ 
terpenetrated  with  living  impulses  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently  as  the  body  is  with 
blood  through  its  arteries  and  veins  ;  and 
as  in  the  body  an  injury  to  one  part  causes 
the  whole  to  suffer,  so  with  a  people — an 
injury  to  one  part  of  the  kingdom  or  of 
the  Empire  is  an  injury  to  all,  and  is  felt 
more  or  less  powerfully  as  the  interests  of 
all  are  more  or  less  thereby  affected. 

In  this  complicated  state  society  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  laws  written  and  unwritten  ;  in 
many  cases  the  latter  are  more  powerful 
than  the  former.  Separated  into  classes 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  class  that  can 
refuse  admission  to  an  applicant  from  a 
lower  platform  on  his  giving  proof  of  fit¬ 
ness  for  entrance  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  can  prevent  the  humblest 
from  rising  to  the  h'ghest  honors  in  the 
social  scale  if,  in  each  step  of  his  ascent, 
he  shows  himself  worthy  to  rise. 

But  society  is  somewhat  nervous  as  to 
its  future.  Within  itself  it  sees  forces  at 
work  anxious  to  reorganize  it  from  its 
foundations  upward  ;  there  is  a  spiiit  of 
discontent  spreading  among  the  masses 
inimical  to  the  public  weal.  Statesmen, 
poets,  politicians,  demagogues,  socialists 
are  peering  into  the  future,  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  forecast  with  precision  the 
social  arrangements  by  which  peoples,  na¬ 
tions,  empires  shall  be  governed,  or  shall  be 
free  from  government,  as  this  term  is  now 
understood.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  the 
question  arises.  Are  there  any  real,  just 


grounds  in  the  present  conformation  of  so¬ 
ciety  for  agitation  and  discontent  ?  and  if 
so,  what  are  they  ?  and  can  they  be 
remedied  ? 

Over-population  is  a  cause  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  State.  Taking  the  numbers  of 
the  people  and  their  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  profitable  employment,  we  see 
that  the  supply  of  such  employment  falls 
infinitely  short  of  the  demand,  and  this, 
therefore,  is  a  fecund  cause  of  discontent. 
In  this  century  the  numbers  of  the  people 
have  enormously  increased  as  compared 
with  the  accretions  of  former  centuries, 
and  so  also  have  their  trading  capacities 
and  wealth.  For  a  long  period,  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Continental  nations  against  us 
in  the  trade  of  the  world  was  comparative¬ 
ly  of  little  note,  but  now  the  tables  are 
turned.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  France  and  America  confront, us  in 
every  mart,  imitate  our  goods,  and  under¬ 
sell  us,  drive  our  wares  from  markets 
primarily  ours,  place  limits  to  our  exports, 
drive  us  to  depend  mainly  upon  our  colo¬ 
nies  and  dependencies,  and  attack  us  even 
in  these.  This  means  less  home  produc¬ 
tion,  intermittent  and  uncertain  employ¬ 
ment  of  skilled  labor,  and  in  many  cases 
complete  cessation  of  works,  or  their 
transference  to  other  lands.  With  less¬ 
ened  trade  the  evils  of  an  excess  of  popu¬ 
lation  become  still  mure  pronounced,  and 
the  supply  of  labor  for  the  working  classes 
is  proportionately  decreased. 

Over-population  produces  intense  com¬ 
petition,  from  which  no  trade  nor  profes¬ 
sion  escapes.  Take  the  mining,  the  cot¬ 
ton,  the  shipping,  the  iron,  the  general 
commercial  industries  of  the  country,  and 
what  do  we  find  ?  Intense  competition 
everywhere.  If  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
number  of  applicants  for  the  post  in  many 
cases  is  incredible,  and  the  competition  is 
not  confined  to  the  producing  classes,  for 
even  in  the  field  of  brain-work  tl  e  same 
cause  operates.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  : 
Last  January,  owing  to  resignation  of  the 
official,  the  office  of  reader  in  the  Temple 
Church  became  vacant,  and  when  the 
patrons,  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple,  met  to  consider  the  new  appointment, 
they  found  four  hundred  candidates  for 
the  office  !  “  It  is  common  knowledge,” 

said  the  Times,  on  January  30  last,  “  that 
there  is  a  rush  of  applicants  for  a  public 
post  in  which,  after  passing  a  stiff  exami¬ 
nation,  the  remuneration  is  about  25s.  a 
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week.”  This  competition  is  also  a  serious 
evil  in  the  field  of  labor. 

Thus  in  many  parts  there  are  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands  of  persons  who,  find 
ing  little  or  no  demand  for  their  services, 
live  in  the  most  exigeant  of  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Honest,  skilled,  industrious,  in 
every  way  capable,  they  are  yet  devoid  of 
employment,  and  conscious  that  when  the 
last  shilling  is  spent  they  are  unable  to  say 
whence  the  next  shall  come.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  picture  a  more  appalling  spectacle 
in  the  midst  of  civilized  society  1  An  in¬ 
dustrious,  honest,  capable  citizen,  living 
on  the  borders  of  starvation  because  he 
can  find  no  demand  for  the  skilled  ser¬ 
vices  he  is  able  and  ready  to  render. 
From  this  cause  wages  are  kept  at  a  low 
figure,  and  no  effort  of  the  individual,  or 
of  a  combination  of  individuals,  will  be 
able  materially  to  raise  them  so  long  as 
this  cause  continues. 

The  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in 
circulation  is  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
Were  gold  obtainable  as  easily  and  as 
plentifully  as  the  Manitoba  farmer  raises 
and  reaps  his  crops,  then  this  evil  would 
soon  bo  brought  under  control  ;  but  as 
things  now  are,  wealth  is  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  masses  of  the  various 
countries  they  inhabit.  For  this  ill  there 
is  no  present  effectual  remedy — no  one 
holds  an  Aladdin’s  lamp  in  his  hands  by 
which  to  discover  an  infinite  supply  of 
hidden  treasure,  and  so  the  annual  accre¬ 
tions  of  new  bullion  raised  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  society  as  widely  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit. 

The  liability  of  society  to  suffer  from 
crises  in  trade  is  a  great  evil,  from  which 
few  trades  are  free.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
single  branch  of  trade  that  is  attacked, 
then  many  trades  interwoven  with  each 
other  have  to  bear  the  brunt,  and  then 
again  all  classes  of  society  suffer  from  the 
general  depression  of  the  trading  com¬ 
munity  :  land  is  a  drug  in  the  market ; 
farm  produce  is  sold  for  its  cost,  or  for 
less  than  its  cost  of  production  ;  the  stores 
of  the  merchant  are  filled  with  goods  for 
which  the  demand  is  gone  ;  shipping  is 
laid-up  in  every  port  ;  and  the  general  re¬ 
tailer  moans  over  the  slackness  of  trade, 
and  the  working  classes  suffer  of  neces¬ 
sity.  The  peasant  abandons  his  open-air 
pursuits  and  his  cottage  in  the  country  for 
pestilent  slums  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
the  skilled  artisan  bemoans  bis  fate  as  be 


passes  his  days  away  in  enforced  idleness 
horn  which  he  sees  little  chance  of  escape. 

The  conflict  waged  between  capital  and 
labor  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  is  eating 
like  a  cancer  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
social  system.  In  this  conflict  men  rush 
into  strikes,  forgetting  that  generally  labor 
succumbs,  but  not  until  the  accumulated 
funds  of  their  unions  have  been  exhausted, 
and  the  enormous  sums  that  would  have 
been  paid  to  them  as  wages  have  been  lost, 
and  the  terms  first  offered  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  accepted.  No  work¬ 
man,  and  no  combination  of  workmen,  can 
compel  a  capitalist  to  expend  his  capital 
contrary  to  his  own  will.  A  few  strikes 
have  benefited  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  but  the  general  result  is  disastrous 
to  the  strikers.  Labor  and  capital  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  is  best  for  all  ;  in  conflict, 
the  result  is  far  more  injurious  to  the 
working  than  to  the  wealthy  classes,  for 
in  this  conflict  labor  is  bound  to  suffer. 
An  instance  in  proof  is  given  by  the  recent 
strike  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the 
strike  it  was  calculated  that  the  operatives 
had  sustained  a  loss  in  wages  amounting 
to  no  less  than  £960,000.  The  stoppage 
was  continued,  the  operatives  being  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  beaten  “  if  they  can  help 
it  !”  How  can  they  help  it,  when  the 
employers  were  considering  at  the  same 
time  “  the  propriety  of  combining  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests  to  a  still  greater 
extent  than  they  had  hitherto  done”  ?  In 
addressing  his  workmen  at  Homestead, 
Pittsburg,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Carnegie  said 
last  January  :  “  I  have  not  come  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  rake  up,  but  to  bury  the  past.  It 
should  be  banished  as  a  horrid  dream  ; 
but  the  lessons  it  teaches  should  be  laid  to 
heart  for  future  application.  When  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed  become  antagonistic, 
their  antagonism  can  only  be  described  as 
a  contest  between  twin  brothers.  No 
genuine  victory  is  possible  for  either  side, 
only  the  defeat  of  both.” 

And  this  must  be  the  inevitable  result — 
nothing  is  so  sensitive  as  capital  ;  if  it  be 
fostered  and  encouraged  where  embarked, 
it  is  a  perennial  source  of  social  benefit  ; 
if  treated  with  suspicion,  or  reproach,  or 
unjustly,  its  equanimity  is  first  disturbed, 
then  the  outflow  is  lessened,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  fugitive,  and  at  last  the  fountain  is 
dried  up  :  the  capitalist  has  the  right  to 
the  free  use  of  his  capital — to  close  his 
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works,  or  to  transfer  them  to  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  into  a  foreign  land,  or  to  keep 
them  open  as  before,  as  bis  workpeople 
by  their  action  toward  him  may  induce  or 
compel  him  to  determine.  Tn  this  coun¬ 
try  many  works  have  been  closed,  and 
others  have  been  opened  in  other  lands  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  work¬ 
people  to  their  employers. 

The  inequalities  of  modern  society  fur¬ 
nish  a  great  sentimental  grievance  to  large 
numbers  of  the  working  classes.  They 
see  the  distance  that  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  millionaire,  and  they  mark 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
classes  above  them  with  envious  longing  to 
participate  in  their  possessions  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Failing  in  this,  they  determine 
that  the  next  best  thing  is  to  bring  all 
down  to  a  common  level,  to  destroy  all 
lines  of  cleavage  that  now  exist  ;  and  for 
this,  in  their  opinion.  Socialism  offers  the 
readiest,  most  likely,  and  most  effectual 
means. 

While  these  evils,  and  others  correlative 
with  them,  are  prejudicial  to  society  as  a 
whole,  yet  the  enormous  advantages  that 
belong  to,  and  are  interwoven  into,  its 
present  constitution  are  not  lightly  to  be 
uprooted  and  thrown  aside.  We  grant 
that  the  evils  are  great  and  far-reaching, 
but  are  not  these  vastly  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  accruing  to  society  by  continuing 
it  in  its  present  forms  rather  than  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Socialism  in  their  stead  ? 

The  currency  of  the  Kingdom  is  gold, 
with  silver  as  a  subsidiary.  Of  this  cur¬ 
rency  every  one  has  a  right  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  honestly  ;  he  may  keep  it  and 
hand  it  on  by  will  as  he  may  determine, 
or  he  may  buy  lands,  or  houses,  or  both, 
and  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way. 
Stocks,  bonds,  shares,  lands,  houses, 
factories,  inventions,  copyrights,  etc.,  are 
the  property  of  individuals  or  of  com¬ 
panies,  and  their  possession  by  the  one  or 
by  the  other  is  a  public  benefit ;  these 
also  can  be  kept,  or  sold,  or  added  to,  as 
their  owners  may  please. 

The  all  but  total  absence  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  individual  in  this  country 
is  a  great  fact — it  exists  to  the  same  extent 
in  no  other  country  in  Europe.  Here  a 
man  may  go  where  he  will,  live  where  he 
pleases,  open  his  shop  or  close  it  as  it  suits 
him,  and  he  may  remain  in  the  kingdom 
or  go  out  of  it  at  pleasure  ;  so  long  as  he 
honorably  meets  his  liabilities,  civil  and 


social,  no  one  has  a  right  to  question  him. 
On  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  no  na¬ 
tive  can  pass  from  one  town  to  reside  in 
another  without  notice  to  the  authorities  ; 
should  he  desire  to  commence  business 
anywhere,  he  mast  first  submit  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  authorities  to  consider  if  there 
be  room  for  another  competitor  ;  if  re¬ 
fused,  he  must  go  elsewhere,  as  many  are 
compelled  to  do  ;  on  leaving  their  country 
they  must  give  the  home  authorities  full 
knowledge  of  the  places  in  which  they  take 
up  their  residence. 

The  moving  principle  that  spurs  men 
to-day  to  any  labor,  to  the  exercise  of 
their  intellect  and  their  inventive  genius, 
to  bold  speculations,  and  great  feats  of 
engineering  skill,  is  the  hope  of  reward, 
of  personal  gain,  and  enlarged  social  posi¬ 
tion  ;  destroy  this  hope,  and  the  moving 
principle  dies  naturally.  Place  a  man  as 
a  simple  unit  among  a  multitude  of  units, 
all  on  the  same  plane,  none  permitted  to 
rise  above  a  common  standard,  and  all 
paid  with  the  same  wage — where  is  the 
motive,  and  whence  can  the  impulse  come, 
that  shall  induce  him  to  make  any  effort 
for  anything  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
his  subsistence  ?  To-day  the  political  and 
civil  rights  of  every  man  are  secured  by 
the  State,  and  all  the  power  of  the  State 
can  be  invoked  to  protect  him  in  their  ex¬ 
ercise. 

The  religious  freedom  of  all  is  assured 
— whether  High,  Evangelical,  or  Broad, 
Conforming  or  Nonconforming.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  there  is  no  personal  con¬ 
straint,  or  a  man  may  abandon  religion 
altogether,  if  he  be  foolish  enough  to  do 
so.  This  is  not  so  in  all  countries  ;  in 
Austria,  for  example,  if  a  man  changes  his 
religious  opinions  he  must  give  notice  to 
the  authorities  of  the  fact,  and  he  cannot 
pass  from  one  Church  into  another  until 
notification  of  the  change  is  sent  from  the 
Church  forsaken  to  the  Church  joined  ; 
entry  of  the  change  must  also  be  written 
upon  his  police  certificate  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  which  every  Austrian  must  produce  on 
demand,  and  which  is  renewed  annually. 

The  benefits  which  these  and  many 
other  advantages  resulting  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  society  (want  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  their  enumeration)  confer  upon  the 
people  are  incalculable,  and  they  are  some 
of  the  chief  causes  that  have  succeeded  in 
placing  Great  Britain  in  the  front  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  there  are  still,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages,  many  and  grave 
evils  affecting  modern  society  prejudicially, 
and  seeing  also  that  many  regard  the  forms 
of  modern  society  with  abhorrence,  and 
arc  prepared,  if  possible,  to  substitute  So¬ 
cialism  in  their  stead,  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  inquire,  “  What  is  Socialism  ?”  and, 
“  Does  it  contain  within  itself  a  Remedy 
for  Present  Ills  ?” 

It  is  essential  that  a  clear  and  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  should  be  given  of  what 
Socialism  is,  so  as  fully  to  realize  its  scope 
and  power.  For  this  purpose  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  appeal  to  any  higher  authority 
than  Dr.  Albert  Schaffle,  a  past  Minister 
of  Finance  in  Austria,  and  “  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  German  economists.” 
He  says  :  *  “  The  question  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  economics  ;  it  is  primarily  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
fundamental  revolution  in  the  organization 
of  the  social  circulation  of  products — an 
economic  phenomenon  which  grew  out  of 
the  destruction  of  the  system  of  small 
producers  and  small  traders.  The  Social¬ 
istic  movement  is  primarily  directed  tow¬ 
ard  a  fundamental  transformation  of  the 
existing  industrial  system. 

”  The  economic  quintessence  of  the  So¬ 
cialistic  programme,  the  real  aim  of  the 
international  movement,  is  to  replace  the 
system  of  private  capital  {i.e.,  the  specula¬ 
tive  method  of  production,  regulated  on 
behalf  of  society  only  by  the  free  compe¬ 
tition  of  private  enterprises)  by  a  system 
of  collective  capital — that  is,  by  a  method 
of  production  which  would  introduce  a 
unified  (social  or  collective)  organization 
of  national  labor  on  the  basis  of  collective 
or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  all  the  members  of  the  society. 
This  collective  method  of  production  would 
remove  the  present  competitive  system  by 
placing  under  official  administration  such 
departments  of  production  as  can  be  man¬ 
aged  collectively  (socially  or  co-operative¬ 
ly),  as  well  as  the  distribution  among  all 
of  the  common  produce  of  all,  according 
to  the  amount  and  social  utility  of  the 
productive  labor  of  each.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  system 
would  be,  the  destruction  of  all  private 
enterprise,  and  the  bringing  of  all  society 
as  a  common  unit  under  the  control  of  the 


*  The  Quintessence  of  Socialism,  by  Dr.  A, 
Schiiiile.  London,  1892. 


State,  or  of  such  other  power  as  would 
have  the  right  to  control  placed  in  its 
hands.  The  individual  would  receive  his 
quantum  of  payment  fiom  the  fount  of 
supply  according  to  the  quality  of  his 
work  and  the  time  spent  upon  it,  and  this 
payment  would  be  in  ‘‘  kind,”  or  in 
‘‘  credit-notes,”  but  never  in  money,  and 
he  would  have  no  voice  in  the  manner  or 
in  the  time  of  payment. 

”  The  theories  of  Socialistic  science 
declare  labor  to  be  the  fundamental  factor 
in  value  ;  that  private  income  in  future  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  labor-time  be¬ 
stowed  in  social  production  ;  that  the 
present  use  of  money  shall  be  abolished, 
etc.  Ciitically,  dogmatically,  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  cardinal  thesis  stands  out  :  col¬ 
lective  instead  of  private  ownership  of  all 
instruments  of  production  (land,  factories, 
machines,  tools,  etc.)  ;  ‘  organization  of 
labor  by  society,’  instead  of  the  distract¬ 
ing  competition  of  private  capitalists — 
that  is  to  say,  corporate  oiganization  and 
management  of  the  process  of  production 
in  the  place  of  private  businesses  ;  public 
organization  of  the  labor  of  all  on  the 
basis  of  collective  ownership  of  all  the 
working  materials  of  social  labor  ;  and 
finally,  distribution  of  the  collective  out¬ 
put  of  all  kinds  of  manufacture  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  value  and  amount  of  the  woik 
done  by  each  worker.  The  producers 
would  be,  individually,  no  more  than 
workmen  ;  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
private  property  in  the  instruments  of 
production — in  fact,  all  would  be  working 
with  the  instruments  of  all — i.e.,  collective 
capital.  But  they  would  not  be  working 
as  private  manufacturers  and  their  work¬ 
men,  but  would  all  be  on  an  equal  footing 
as  professional  workers,  directly  organized 
and  paid  their  salary  by  society  as  a 
whole.  Hence  there  would  be  neither 
profits  nor  wages,  but  all  incomes  would 
equally  represent  a  share  in  the  national 
produce,  allotted  directly  by  the  com¬ 
munity  in  proportion  to  the  work  done — 
that  is,  exclusively  returns  to  labor.  Non¬ 
producers  of  material  commodities,  such 
as  judges,  aitists,  teachers,  etc.,  would  ic- 
ceive  a  share  in  the  products  of  nationt  l 
labor  proportioned  to  the  time  spent  by 
them  in  work  useful  to  the  community. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Socialism  is  to 
transform  the  existing  system  of  private 
capital,  which  is  already  bound  up  with 
co-operative  social  labor,  into  the  com- 
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“  Socialism,  as  at  present  formulated, 
has  absolutely  not  attempted  to  establish 
by  what  means  it  intends  to  bring  such  an 
enormous  mass  of  collective  labor  and 
collect  ve  capital,  in  all  its  minutiae,  to  the 
pitch  of  profitable,  individual  woik.  From 
one  central  point  it  is  impossible  to  secure, 
either  by  means  of  punishment,  or  by  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  popular  sense  of  duty,  or  by 
any  other  means,  that  everywhere,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  circle  of  the  unified  social 
production,  every  one  shall  work  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  result ;  that  production  shall  be 
economical  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ; 
that  no  one  shall  defraud  the  public  of  his 
time  ;  that  no  one  shall  dissipate  or  abuse 
the  stock  of  national  capital  ;  that  in  every 
department  the  stock  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  shall  be  renewed  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  ;  that  different 
labor  qualifications  shall  be  rightly  and 
fairly  valued  ;  that  from  the  smallest  trade 
officials  up  to  Fourier’s  ‘  Omniarchs,’  there 
shall  not  be  more  exploitation  and  embez¬ 
zlement  ;  more  surplus  value  absorbed  and 
undue  profit-making  carried  on  than  exists 
to-day  in  the  liberal  capitalistic  State. 
To  he  successful.  Socialism  must  give  the 
individual  at  least  as  strong  an  interest  in 
the  collective  work  as  he  has  under  the 
liberal  system  of  production. 

“  The  principle  of  Socialism  is  thus  op¬ 
posed  to  the  continuance  not  only  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  in  directly-managed  means 
of  production  {i.e.,  private  businesses, 
joint-stock  and  other  associations  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital),  but  also  of  individual  owner¬ 
ship  in  indirect  sources  of  income,  i.e.,  to 
the  entire  arrangement  of  private  credit, 
loan,  hire,  and  lease — not  only  to  private 
productive  capital,  but  also  to  private 
foan-capital.  State  credit  and  private 
credit,  interest-bearing  capital  and  loan- 
capital,  are  incompatible  with  the  Social¬ 
istic  State.  Socialism  will  put  an  end  to 
national  debts,  private  debts,  tenancy, 
leases,  and  all  stocks  and  shares  negotiable 
on  the  Exchange.  At  the  most  it  would 
only  concede  compensation  for  such  invest¬ 
ments  by  a  payment  in  consumable  com¬ 
modities.  A  permanent  hereditary  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  wealth,  whether  landed  or 
commercial,  founded  on  rent  and  interest, 
would  be  impossible.  Socialism  recog¬ 
nizes  only  an  aristocracy  of  personal  merit, 
publicly  acknowledged.  The  community 


would  be  the  owner  and  renewer  of  all  in¬ 
struments  of  production — it  would  be  the 
universal  capitalist  ;  there  would  be  no 
more  private  capital  and  no  more  private 
enterprise.  There  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  lease,  all  private  property  being 
merged  in  collective  ownership  ;  no  hir¬ 
ing  of  shops  and  warehouses,  as  specula¬ 
tive  private  trade  would  have  entirely 
ceased  ;  all  hiring  of  dwelling-houses 
would  be  excluded,  for  there  would  be  a 
profound  repugnance  against  payment  for 
the  better,  or  better-selected,  sites  and 
houses.  National  credit  would  be  in  its 
nature  superfluous — whatever  was  assigned 
to  the  State  as  an  extraordinary  require¬ 
ment  could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  it 
in  kind,  with  constitutional  sanction,  from 
the  stores,  which  are  public  institutions  to 
begin  with. 

“  The  producer  does  not  receive  his 
own  product  in  payment  for  his  labor — 
the  object  of  Socialistic  production  is,  that 
all  shall,  by  division  of  labor,  produce  for 
one  another.  The  work  done  by  each  is 
estimated  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  value  of 
the  social  labor  hour  :  the  better  by  more, 
the  worse  by  fewer,  fractions  of  the  social 
labor-time  ;  he  would  get  back  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  his  individual  labor  in  the  form  of 
social  products  for  his  enjoyment.  All 
private  incomes,  without  distinction,  would 
be  the  income  of  labor.  The  assignment 
of  produce  would  be  accomplished  at  the 
public  delivery  store,  as  a  liquidation  of 
credit  for  labor  rendered. 

“  Among  the  Socialists  of  the  present 
day  there  are  some  who  raise  the  ‘  free  ’ 
point  of  view  respecting  marriage  and 
family  life — sometimes  to  the  very  level 
of  ‘  free  love.’  Even  among  the  well-to- 
do  and  educated,  *  free  love,’  like  ‘free 
religion,’  is  theoretically  and  even  prac¬ 
tically  very  widely  spread. 

“  The  abolition  of  private  property 
would  raise  a  strong  indirect  barrier 
against  any  far  -  reachinc  disparity  of 
household  expenditirre,  of  family  train¬ 
ing,  and  of  inherited  property.  The  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements  for  kitchen-work,  wash¬ 
ing,  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  would  be 
differently  organized,  simply  because  do¬ 
mestic  servants  would  cease  to  be,  and 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  mechanical 
arrangements,  and  partly  by  free  profes¬ 
sional  services.  Such  things  as  luxurious 
private  kitchens  and  private  drawing¬ 
rooms  would  not  be  conceivable.  ^  The 
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whole  configuration  of  the  house  would  be  every  class  distinction  of  society  as  now 
different — there  would  be  no  palaces  and  existing,  and  the  creation  of  a  common 
no  dens  of  squalor.  level  for  all,  above  which  level  no  single 

“  Socialism  of  the  present  day  is  out-  member  of  the  community  would  be  per- 
and-out  irreligious  and  hostile  to  the  mitted  to  rise. 

Church  ;  it  says  the  Church  is  only  a  Individually. — Under  any  and  all  cir- 
police  institution  for  upholding  capital,  cumstances  the  necessaries  of  life  would 
that  the  Church  deserves  to  perish.  The  be  universally  supplied  ;  but  every  ordi- 
Church,  indeed  all  religion,  is  fanatically  nary  incentive  to  industry  and  action  would 
hated  by  many  Socialists.  It  is  simply  be  removed  ;  there  would  be  no  field  for 
impossible  to  predict  whether  the  Chris-  the  cultivation  of  personal  ambitions  or 
tian  Church  or  ‘  black  international,’  on  benevolent  aims.  Complete  subjection  to 
the  one  hand,  or  the  ‘  red  international,’  all  orders  of  the  State  would  be  enforced, 
on  the  other,  will  govern  and  influence  in  what  form  soever  that  State  should  be 
hearts  in  the  Socialistic  state.”  constituted. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  principles  and  Under  such  a  system  it  is  not  difficult 
objects  of  Socialism,  pure  and  simple,  to  forecast  the  condition  to  which  the 
Expressed  in  the  fewest  words,  they  mean  :  people  would  be  speedily  reduced.  At 
Nationally. — Complete  disruption  of  present  the  numbers  of  the  people  are  so 
the  Empire  ;  forcible  overthrow  of  the  greatly  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the 
monarchical  principle  of  government,  and  country  to  supply  them  with  the  necessa- 
the  substitution  for  it  of  an  entirely  new  ries  of  life  that  we  are  compelled  to  rely 
and  novel  system  in  which,  all  men  being  upon  foreign  sources  for  the  supply  of  our 
equal,  the  result  will  be,  logically,  a  Slate  daily-recurring  necessities,  as  is  proved  by 
in  which  no  man  woirld  be  capable  of  pass-  the  following  details,  taken  from  returns 
ing  judgment  upon  his  fellow,  and  then,  issued  by  the  Government,  of  the  quanti- 
in  all  probability,  anarchy  of  the  worst  ties  of  bread-stuffs,  pulse,  animals  living 
description  would  speedily  follow.  and  dead,  etc.,  imported  yearly  during  tho 

Socially. — Absolute  obliteration  of  last  four  years,  viz.  : 


Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Peas . 

Beans . 

Maize . . 

Flour . 

1889. 

Cwts. 

58,551,887 

17,400,910 

15,990,567 

1,695,179 

3.579,579 

36,192,325 

14,672,082 

1890. 

Cwts. 

60,474,180 

16,677,988 

12,727,186 

1,842,488 

3,344,918 

43,437,834 

16,013,350 

1891. 

Cwts. 

66,312,962 

17,465,698 

16,600,394 

2,419,381 

3,672,413 

26,825,625 

16,778,703 

1892. 

Cwts. 

64,896,799 

14,277,342 

15,661,394 

2,501,492 

4,412,439 

35,385,224 

22,279,673 

Total . 

148,082,529 

154,517,944 

150,075,176 

159,444,363 

Live  Stock  Imported. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Cattle . 

.  555,222 

642,596 

507,407 

502,237 

Sheep . 

.  677,958 

358,458 

344,504 

79,048 

Dead  Meat  Imported. ^ 

1 

1889. 

1890, 

1891. 

1892. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Bacon  and  ham.. .. , 

.  4,484,108 

5,000,016 

4,715,012 

5,134,507 

Beef,  salt  and  fresh 

.  1,648,220 

2,129,319 

2,168,270 

2,355,101 

Pork . 

.  386,700 

300,106 

354,316 

360,431 

Mutton,  fresh . 

.  1,225,058 

1,656,419 

1,662,994 

1,699,966 

Preserved  meat . . . . 

.  641,705 

734,811 

776,261 

799,501 

Totals . . 

.  8,385,791 

9,820,671 

9,676,853 

10,349,506 

"  From  these  immense  importations  it  is  demands  of  the  people  ;  and  even  if,  under 
evident  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  Socialism,  tho  producers  should  prove 
are  quite  incapable  of  supplying  the  daily  capable,  would  they  not  be  beaten  by  the 
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foreigner  by  the  costs  of  home  production  ? 
So  that  a  foreign  souice  of  supply  would 
be  obtainable  at  a  less  cost  than  the  same 
articles  could  be  raised  in  the  Biitish 
Isles.  There  would  be  no  markets  any. 
where,  as  the  State  would  make  all  pur¬ 
chases,  and  distribute  all  goods  so  bought. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  condition  of 
agriculture  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  all  the  community  would 
suffer  in  sympathy  therewith.  Now  farm¬ 
ing  is  conducted  without  a  profit — in  many 
cases  at  serious  loss — and  scores  of  farms 
are  lying  idle,  or  are  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  their  owners.  A  few  words  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  upon  these  points  are 
very  telling  ;  he  said  recently  :  “  Those 
people  who  want  you  to  have  a  little  Em¬ 
pire  must  make  up  their  minds  that  with 
a  little  Empire  will  go  a  little  trade.  This 
little  kingdom  of  ours  is,  after  all,  but  a 
mere  speck  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  that, 
from  our  own  resources  alone,  we  could 
find  employment  for  our  crowded  popula¬ 
tion  of  40,000,000  of  souls.”  * 

The  magnitude  of  the  monetary  and 
commercial  transactions  of  this  country 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  returns  of 
the  yearly  business  of  the  Bankers’  Clear¬ 
ing  House  during  the  last  three  years.  It 
amounted — 


In  1890  to  over  £7,801,000,000 
“  1891  “  6,847,000,000 

“  1892  “  6,481,000,000 

For  so  small  a  kingdom,  what  a  prodigious 
amount  of  commercial  activity  is  here 
represented,  and  how  enormous  must  be 
the  wealth  that  is  drawn  from  these  sums 
by  multitudes  of  people — wealth  that 
spreads  a  benign  infiuence  through  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  ! 

The  net  returns  accruing  to  this  king¬ 
dom  annually  from  dividends  payable  on 
foreign  stocks,  bonds,  shares,  and  other 
investments  made  outside  Greftt  Britain 
are  reckoned  by  scores  of  millions  ;  under 
Socialism  all  these  sources  of  profit  would 
be  cancelled.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  immensity  of  the  benefit  such  peren¬ 
nial  springs  of  prosperity  confer  upon 
these  islands,  but  of  their  influence  upon 
society,  and  the  position  in  which  they 
have  placed  Great  Britain  among  the  na¬ 


tions  of  the  world,  Mr.  J.  II.  Tritton,  a 
leading  member  of  the  eminent  banking 
firm  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton  & 
Co.,  Lombard  Stieet,  thus  speaks  :  “  As 
a  banker,  I  ask  you  to  stand  at  my  side 
and  look  into  the  bill-cases  of  one  or  other 
of  the  large  banks  of  the  City  of  London. 
What  do  yon  see  ?  Bills  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  respect  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  commodity  or  product  of  nature 
available  for  the  service  of  man,  all  repre¬ 
sented  in  terms  of  British  sterling,  and  all 
payable  in  London.  Is  there  any  city  in 
the  world  can  show  anything  like  it  ?  lias 
Protection  put  any  one  in  possession  of  a 
tithe  of  those  millions  ?  No.  Whence 
are  the  largest  amounts  drawn  ?  From 
the  great  debtor  countries  of  the  world — 
India  and  the  United  States.  This  im¬ 
presses  upon  us  the  fact  that  England  is 
the  great  creditor  country  of  the  world. 
All  the  world  owes  us  for  our  exports  ; 
we  have  this  in  common  with  every  other 
nation  ;  but  over  and  above  payment  for 
these  all  the  world  owes  us  a  tribute  year 
by  year  in  the  shape  of  freights  and  inter¬ 
est.  We  are  the  great  carrying  country 
and  the  great  lending  country.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  as  banker  and  clearing-house,  carrier 
and  lender,  has  been  won,  not  because 
other  nations  love  us,  but  by  the  merits  of 
our  policy.  .  .  .  Exchanges  are  good, 
whether  between  man  and  man,  or  coun¬ 
try  and  country — who  can  controvert  it  ? 
The  whole  history  of  the  nation  forms  the 
inspiration  of  the  British  character  to¬ 
day — adaptation  to  ever-varying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  a  dogged  determination  not 
to  be  beaten.  But  let  us  weight  neither 
with  artificial  restraints.”  * 

The  cessation  of  these  and  other  sources 
of  wealth  will  entail  incalculable  loss  upon 
the  nation,  and  that  without  any  chance 
of  recoupment  elsewhere.  From  land, 
factories,  workshops,  houses,  all  income 
would  be  at  an  end — these  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  parts  of  a  collective  capital, 
the  common  property  of  all.  All  income 
from  bonds,  stocks,  shares,  and  every 
other  form  of  investment  would  be  dried 
up  ;  the  only  objects  left  for  man’s  exist¬ 
ence  would  be  to  produce  and  to  consume, 
and  that  in  the  simplest  forms  ;  as  nearly 
the  whole  community  would  be  producers, 
and  that  mainly  of  little  beyond  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  with  few  of  its  luxuries, 


•  Vide  The  Times,  February  6,  1893. 
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whence  would  come  the  demand  that 
would  give  full  exployment  to  all  in  the 
production  of  a  very  limited  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  ?  As,  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
under  Socialism,  the  demands  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  of  the  narrowest  limit  com¬ 
patible  with  life,  BO  the  productive  power 
of  the  State  in  certain  directions  would 
far  exceed  its  consumptive  power,  and 
hence  the  workers  would  have  to  cease 
work  and  remain  idle,  or  they  would  have 
to  enter  other  spheres  of  production,  and 
work  until  there  also  the  results  of  their 
working  became  superfluous. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  this  country  w'ould  be  re¬ 
duced  with  every  private  enterprise  and 
every  shop  closed  ;  all  Stock  Exchange 
operations  a  dream  of  the  past ;  all  deal¬ 
ing  in  banking,  railway,  mining,  and  other 
shares  at  an  end  ;  no  more  interest  pay¬ 
able  for  money  borrowed,  as  there  would 
be  none  to  lend,  and  there  would  be  none 
in  circulation  ;  every  description  of  Con¬ 
sols  cancelled,  as  there  would  be  no  more 
National  Debt  —  the  existing  National 
Debt  having  become  an  item  in  the  total 
of  “  collective  capital all  distinctions 
between  man  and  man  destroyed  ;  all  im¬ 
pulse  to  active  individual  effort  crushed 
out ;  every  earnest,  active  labor  without 
reward,  and  the  work  of  all  reduced  to 
one  common  level  and  standard  !  Is  this 
a  condition  to  which  to  reduce  a  great  and 
mighty  nation — a  nation  that  for  many 
generations  has  held  the  foremost  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ?  Granting  that 
there  are  many  and  serious  evils  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  affect  society,  is  it  yet  possible 
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to  formulate  a  shadow  of  cause  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Socialists  ?  Are  not  the 
evils  that  Socialism  would  bring  with  it 
ten  thousand-fold  more  terrible,  more  re¬ 
pugnant,  and  more  humiliating  than  any 
that  now  exist  ? 

Under  Socialism  the  nation  would  be 
defenceless,  as  the  Army  and  Navy  would 
be  disbanded.  Its  active  principle,  “  The 
Brotherhood  of  Man,”  forbids  the  use  of 
any  weapon  of  war,  even  in  self-defence. 
It  also  presupposes  the  establishment  of 
Socialistic  principles  in  other  kingdoms 
•pari  passu  with  their  existence  here,  and 
hence  there  would  be  no  need  for  defen¬ 
sive  preparations.  But  should  France,  or 
Russia,  or  any  other  powerful  State,  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  order  of  society,  and  de¬ 
termine  to  capture  these  islands,  what 
would  then  become  of  Socialism  ? 

As,  then,  nothing  is  offered  by  Social¬ 
ism  as  a  panacea  for  present  social  ills  but 
the  lifting  up  of  the  lowest  classes  to  the 
level  of  the  aitisan,  and  the  bringing  down 
of  every  class  above  that  level  to  the  same 
plane,  and  as  the  evils  it  would  create  are 
manifestly  far  greater,  vastly  more  oner¬ 
ous,  and  profoundly  more  mischievous 
and  demoralizing  than  any  at  present  exist¬ 
ing,  it  follows  that  every  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  principles  is  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual,  of  society,  and 
of  the  State  ;  that  Socialism  is  visionary, 
unpractical,  destructive,  and  repulsive  to 
every  civilized  community,  and  therefore 
its  condemnation  as  a  system  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  humanity  cannot  too  strongly 
be  pronounced.  —  Westminster  Review, 
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At  the  risk  of  seeming  egotistic,  in 
order  to  introduce  my  present  subject  to 
the  best  advantage,  I  must  say  something 
about  myself  ;  for  I  am  bidden  to  go  back 
in  memory  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  youth 
in  Cambridge,  at  Trinity,  revolting  little 
by  little  from  the  orthodox  faith  he  had 
been  brought  up  in,  that  is,  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  form  of  Christianity.  I  was  then 
diligently  reading  and  absorbing  two  au¬ 
thors,  who  powerfully  influenced  me,  Plato 


and  F.  D.*  Maurice.  After  my  brief,  evil, 
and  unprofitable  schooldays  I  was  placed 
with  a  tutor  (Rev.  C.  Harbin)  who  woke 
up  whatever  faculties  lay  dormant  in  me, 
by  friendly  interest  and  intelligent,  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy.  He  discovered  what  I 
had  a  turn  for,  guiding  and  cultivating 
my  tastes  in  those  directions.  He  was  a 
philosophically-minded  man,  but  also  a 
sincerely  religious  Evangelical,  who  put 
Jonathan  Edwards’  On  Free  Will  into  my 
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hands,  the  study  of  which  produced  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  my  opinions  ;  but  besides 
this,  he  was  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
religious  emotions  which  had  become  very 
faint  during  my  brief  course  at  Harrow. 
There  is  a  reason  for  my  telling  this.  For 
with  him  I  remained  till  I  went  to  Trinity  ; 
and  accordingly,  when  I  first  heard  rumors 
there  of  a  society  of  intellectual  young 
men  who  met  weekly  to  discuss  religious 
and  speculative  problems  in  the  freest 
manner,  I  was  a  little  shocked,  a  little 
alarmed.  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
a  young  student,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  University,  who  became 
soon  my  fast  friend,  and  has  remained  so 
ever  since.  Ilis  conversation  helped  me 
to  liberate  my  mind  considerably,  and  he 
was  an  “  apostle.”  I  believe  we  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  through  Dr.  llort,  also  a 
distinguished  “  apostle,”  and  one  of  the 
eminent  scholars  chosen  to  produce  the  re¬ 
vised  trandation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Ilort  was  bright,  frank,  genuine,  rather 
shy,  with  a  rapid,  somewhat  indistinct 
utterance — his  speech  coming  in  genial 
jerks,  gusts,  or  gushes,  something  like 
water  from  a  bottle  that  is  overfull,  lie 
was  thoroughly  likeable  and  affectionate, 
a  man  who  won  your  confidence  imme¬ 
diately.  Perhaps,  like  so  many  others, 
he  did  not  do  quite  all  his  friends  expect¬ 
ed.  I  have  understood  that  he  was  con¬ 
stitutionally  indolent,  and  he  certainly 
suffered  from  weak  health.  Yet  as  a 
Bible  Reviser  we  are  much  indebted  to 
him.  For  some  years  he  held  a  country 
living,  which  was  uncongenial  to  him,  for 
he  was  cut  out  for  a  student,  rather  than 
for  a  pastor.  In  1878  he  became  (IIul- 
sean)  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Cambridge.  With  him  I  had  become  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  through  my  taking  my 
dinner  in  Hall  at  the  Fellows’  table  as  a 
‘‘  fellow-commoner.”  Their  privilege  as 
fellow-commoners  enabled  young  men  who 
were  capable  of  it  to  profit  by  the  con¬ 
versation  of  dona  like  Ilort,  and  Light- 
foot,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and 
this  was  about  the  only  advantage  deriv¬ 
able  from  the  position  accorded  to  under¬ 
graduate  peers,  sons  of  peers,  and  rich 
men.  For  the  rest,  no  doubt,  we  are  well 
rid  of  such  invidious  distinctions  among 
students.  It  came  about,  however,  in 
this  manner  that  I  grew  gradually  to  be 
less  shocked  and  alarmed  when  I  heard  of 


this  more  or  less  secret  society,*  which  at 
one  time  had  been  mentioned  with  bated 
breath  as  the  “  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  Atheism,”  from  the  fact  that  the 
twelve  students  who  belonged  to  it — 
twelve,  hence  “  apostles” — were  at  one 
epoch  all  Freethinkers.  But  its  proper 
designation  was  the  ‘‘  Cambiidge  Con¬ 
versazione  Society.”  To  hear  about  it 
soon  interested  me  more  and  more,  and  I 
was  at  length  sounded  by  Dr.  Ilort  as  to 
whether  I  should  like  to  join  it.  But 
only  after  considerable  hesitation  could  I 
bring  myself  to  think  it  right — though  the 
opinions  of  its  members  at  that  period 
were,  as  was  explained  to  me,  very  varied. 
Some  were  what  we  might  now  term 
“  agnostic,”  but  some  were  firm  believers 
in  Christianity — notably  Dr.  Hort.  For 
Dr.  Hort  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  mote 
thoughtful  young  men  up  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  his  day,  and  was  often  present  at 
the  meetings  of  these  undergraduate 
“apostles.”  A  graduate  member  of  the 
society  might,  by  giving  notice  before¬ 
hand  to  the  host  of  the  evening,  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  younger  men  ;  and  some¬ 
times  either  a  resident  graduate  of  the 
University,  or  one  who  came  on  a  visit, 
did  thus  attend.  Such  a  man  was,  in  my 
day  at  least,  always  welcome,  if  he  him¬ 
self  desired  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ideas 
of  young  and  developing  minds.  The 
privilege,  as  I  think,  was  mutual,  both 
seniors  and  jutiiors  learning  from  one  an¬ 
other,  initiative  belonging  to  the  latter, 
balance  and  ballast  to  the  former.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  my  first  evening  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  one  of  the  meetings.  We 
went  to  find  truth,  as  Nicodemus  went  to 
Jesus,  by  night.  There  was,  I  suppose,  a 
sort  of  fearful  pleasure  in  so  bold  a  ven¬ 
ture,  such  as  a  young  bird  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  feel  when  it  first  leaves  its  native 
nest  for  the  plunge  into  free  air,  or  a 
young  water  bird  when  it  first  launches 
forth  upon  the  waters  from  the  reedy 
nest.  One  was  proving  the  newly  fledged 
wings,  the  oary  webbed  feet ;  nibbling 
wistfully,  yet  shyly,  as  Eve  may  have  done 
at  first,  and  with  some  hesitating  awe,  at 


*  “  Secret,”  as  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  the 
actual  members  resident  at  the  University  at 
a  given  time  are  concerned — but  the  Society 
itself  has  been  much  talked  of  in  connection 
with  In  Memoriam,  Archbishop  Trench’s  Life, 
Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling,  and  other  books. 
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the  forbidden  apple.  However,  I  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  my  boats  were 
burned. 

The  members  met  at  each  other’s  rooms, 
and  coffee,  with  anchovy  toast,  or  some 
other  light  refreshment,  was  provided  by 
the  host  of  the  evening  ;  and  this,  with 
general  conversation  for  a  brief  while, 
served  to  introduce  the  serious,  but  to  us 
agreeable,|busines8  on  which  we  had  come. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  discussion  rose  ; 
but  all  was  informal  ;  he  wore  the  com¬ 
fortable,  ordinary  youth’s  day  dress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fancy,  and,  standing  warming 
his  back  at  the  fire  in  the  Englishman’s 
favorite  lounging  attitude,  read,  or  spoke 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject  chosen,  usu¬ 
ally  without  any  attempt  at  oratory  or 
adornment — often  tentatively,  with  hesi¬ 
tation,  laboring  to  bring  forth  his  thought 
in  speech.  The  subject  might  be  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  abstruse  one,  yet  it  might  also  be 
a  subject  of  more  general  and  popular  in¬ 
terest,  according  to  the  bent  and  faculty 
of  the  introducer,  who  was  sometimes 
fiuent  enough.  Now  it  was  a  purely  meta¬ 
physical  debate  on  the  nature  of  space  and 
time,  matter  and  mind,  the  Ego  and  the 
non-Ego,  the  future  life,  the  personality 
of  God  ;  now  the  topic  chosen  might  be 
historical,  literary,  political,  scientific  ;  yet 
even  these  topics  would  be  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  philosophy  and  reason. 
The  leader,  or  introducer,  did  not  speak 
for  very  long,  but  sitting  down  again  when 
he  had  finished  his  discourse  allowed  the 
other  members  to  say  what  occurred  to 
them  in  listening  to  him,  or  what  they  had 
thought  out  beforehand.  We  were  pretty 
confident  then,  yet  I  do  not  know  that 
even  the  youngest  of  us  claimed  infalli¬ 
bility  ;  but  some  of  us  have  since  acquired 
the  Socratic  science  of  nescience  ;  we 
“  know  that  we  know  nothing and 
seem  to  flourish  happily  enough  upon  this 
vaunted  humility  of  ignorance.  For  my 
own  part  some  of  the  pleasantest  recollec¬ 
tions  I  cherish  of  the  Alma  Mater  centre 
in  those  little  college  gatherings  of  studi¬ 
ous  youth,  with  all  the  future,  and  the 
world,  dimly  divined  as  a  glorious  and 
manifold  possibility  before  it.  Not  the 
rides  on  horseback  in  pleasant  company, 
the  walks  with  that  friend  I  named  by 
Tennyson’s  water-mili  at  the  near  village, 
nor  those  convivial  banquets  that  heard 
the  clash  of  glass,  the  toasts  and  songs  of 
hilarious  boyhood,  not  the  cricket  at  Fen- 
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ner’s,  political  discussions  at  the  Union, 
nor  even  the  solitary  readings  and  medita¬ 
tions — only  those  Alpine  climbs  in  the 
long  vacation,  the  home  life  with  mother 
and  sister,  and  one  ever-memorable  life- 
passage  by  Rhine — can  surpass,  in  my 
recollection  of  those  days,  that  quiet  joy 
of  studious  evenings  with  “  the  band  of 
youthful  friends  who  held  debate,”  sharp¬ 
ening  mind  on  mind.  Of  this  brother¬ 
hood  Tennyson  was  the  most  honored 
member  ;  and  that  best  beloved  of  his 
poems.  In  Memoriaui,  has  commemorated 
ins  heart’s  close  comrade,  Arthur  Hallam, 
as  “  the  master  bowman”  of  this  friendly 
strife. 

Of  Tennyson  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  ; 
and  since  his  death  many  comments  have 
been  made  upon  his  personality.  Distin¬ 
guished-looking,  tall,  with  a  certain  state¬ 
liness  and  reserve,  he  was  child-like,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  kindly,  though  he  wore  a 
superficial  semblance  of  rude  roughness, 
and  showed,  it  is  alleged,  now  and  again 
a  little  of  the  waywardness  of  the  spoiled 
child.  He  had,  perhaps,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  over-sensitiveness  of  an  artistic 
temperament,  fostered,  in  his  case,  by  re¬ 
cluse  habits  of  life.  Careless  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  in  dress,  rather  slouching  in 
gait,  abrupt  of  speech,  with  a  marked 
Northern  hurr,  and  utterance  which  occa¬ 
sionally  resembled  a  growl,  what  could  be 
in  greater  contrast  to  the  fastidious  refine¬ 
ment,  the  aristocratic  and  elaborate  dis¬ 
tinction  of  his  form  in  poetry  ?  At  the 
meetings  of  the  ”  Metaphysical  Society,” 
which  Tennyson  virtually  founded,  and  to 
which  I  had  been  introduced  by  him — a 
society  which  was  for  adults  almost  what 
the  ”  apostles”  had  been  for  youth — 
Tennyson  spoke  little,  even  when  he  at¬ 
tended,  but  smoked  much,  and  listened 
intently  ;  storing  up  materials  for  such 
excellent  future  use  as  he  alone  of  us  knew 
how  to  put  them  to.  Glad,  indeed, 
would  one  have  felt  to  have  been  present 
when  he  and  the  young  Hallam  held  forth, 
lounging  at  their  ease  on  the  hearthrug  of 
some  panelled  room  of  the  old  college — a 
kind  of  prayer  carpet,  that  rug,  sacred  to 
divine  philosophy,  and  anchovy  toast — 
with  the  oak  sported  against  profane  in¬ 
trusion.  But  the  author  of  the  Northern 
Farmer  had  a  rough  and  ready  wit  too. 
A  personal  friend  of  his  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustration  of  it.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  attending  a  State  ball 
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at  Buckingham  Palace,  probably  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  as  Poet  Laureate,  he 
was,  with  other  guests,  pressing  a  little 
too  near  the  enchanted  circle  of  royal 
dancers  ;  so  Lord  Breadalbane,  in  gold 
lace,  presumably  in  pursuance  of  his  duties 
as  Lord  Chamberlain,  pressed  these  bold 
guests  back  with  his  sturdy  body,  for  all 
the  world  as  a  stalwart  policeman  might 
have  done  to  some  unmannerly  crowd  of 
the  unwashed  outside — instead  of  politely 
requesting  the  invited  to  retire  a  little — 
upon  which  the  Bard,  reasonably  irritated, 
growled  out,  quite  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  :  “  Surely  her  Majesty  might  keep 
her  flunkeys  in  better  order  !” 

1  have  heard  also  that  one  Sutherland 
(I  believe  a  kind  of  “  superior  person”  of 
that  day,  save  for  Tennyson’s  skit  upon 
him,  otherwise,  with  all  his  airs,  unre- 
mcrnberable),  on  being  informed  that  he 
was  the  person  the  poet  had  intended  to 
satirize  in  the  lines  headed  A  Character 
drawled  out  with  the  rather  affected  drawl 
of  cultcha,  ”  Oh,  really  !  which  Tenny. 
son?  the  dirty  one?”  Alfred’s  brothers 
being  up  at  the  University  with  him. 
Mr.  Sutherland  meant  apparently  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  his  censor’s  untidiness,  and  thus 
involuntarily  confirmed,  in  the  very  act  of 
resentfully  impeaching,  the  accuracy  of 
the  master’s  ”  sketch,” 

These  anecdotes,  mindful  of  the  poet’s 
curse  on  clown  or  knave,”  I  should  as¬ 
suredly  not  have  .related  if  1  had  thought 
them  to  the  master’s  discredit ;  but  I 
think  them  quite  the  reverse.  Candidly, 
however,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  ap¬ 
prove  of  isolating  the  divinity  from  the 
humanity  of  an  artist,  and  so  presenting  a 
kind  of  sublimated  distillation  from  him, 
an  abstract  essence,  colorless  and  flavor¬ 
less  enough,  in  place  of  the  man  himself  ; 
but  rather  agree  with  Queen  Guinevere  on 
this  head  that  he  is  all  fault  who  has  no 
fault  at  all,”  and  that  it  is  ‘‘  the  low  sun 
which  makes  the  color.”  Personally,  I 
have  cared  more  for  Carlyle  since  I  found 
him  so  very  human  in  the  pages  of  his 
friend,  Froude,  so  much  less  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  stoic,  firm-based  upon  a  rock  above 
his  fellows,  which  after  all  was  as  much  a 
virtuous  pose  of  Carlyle’s  as  the  moody 
type  of  rake,  reproduced  to  weariness  in 
Byron,  was  a  vicious  pose  of  his.  Surely 
it  is  only  a  literary  valet’s  mind  which  can¬ 
not  bear  to  see  a  hero  undressed,  without 
ceasing  to  regard  him  as  a  hero.  At  any 


rate,  he  who  adopts  their  attitude  must 
not  pretend  to  care  for  the  man  who 
achieves,  but  avow  that  he  cares  only  for 
the  abstract  achievement,  since  genius  is 
bound  to  have  the  defect  of  its  qualities. 

Monckton  Milnes,  afterward  Lord 
Houghton,  F.  D.  Maurice,  llort,  and 
Thompson,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity, 
were  the  only  other  eminent  “  apostles” 
of  a  generation  older  than  ray  own  that  I 
knew  well  ;  for  of  living  men  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  of  my  own  contemporaries, 
it  were,  of  course,  unbecoming  to  speak 
without  reserve.  Monckton  Milnes  was 
quite  as  generous  and  friendly  a  person  as 
he  has  been  represented  ;  though  I  myself 
felt  in  reading  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid’s  Life 
of  him  that  he  was  not  quite  so  entirely 
treacle  as  all  that  !  Full  of  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes,  the  book  is  ;  but  rather  too  much 
small  beer  is  chronicled,  perhaps,  and  you 
somehow  get  the  impression  from  it  that 
Milnes  was  merely  a  soit  of  polished  social 
link  between  sundry  names  of  celebrity  ; 
whereas  really  he  had  plenty  of  character 
of  his  own  ;  he  could  even  be  angry,  stiff, 
formal,  convivial,  tenacious  of  his  own 
dignity  ;  his  conversation,  moreover,  as  is 
the  wont  with  some  men  of  the  world, 
was  now  and  then  free  and  easy  to  a  de¬ 
gree — indeed,  his  library  is  well  known  to 
have  been  that  also.  The  portrait  that 
hides  all  this  completely  may  be  amiable, 
but  it  is  hardly'veracious.  Plutarch,  Taci¬ 
tus,  Boswell  do.  not  conceal  the  foibles 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  their  subjects,  nor 
do  the  portraits  of  Rembrandt  hide  those 
of  his  sitters  :  do  you  on  that  account  feel 
less  interest  or  more  in  Johnson,  and  the 
other  worthies  represented  ?  Milnes,  how¬ 
ever,  was  himself  an  elegant  writer  of 
verse,  and  has  sung  a  few  charming  songs 
— although  I  must  do  his  biographer  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  appears  to  admire 
his  verse  more  unreservedly  than  I  am 
able  to  do. 

Yet  some  of  his  songs,  of  a  light,  or 
tenderly  sentimental  ^kind,  seem  to  expect 
to  be  mated  with  music,  and  have  been 
thus  successfully  mated.  But  no  doubt 
his  most  honorable  title  to  warm  and  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance  is  the  generous  way 
in  which  he  befriended,  and  cheiished  the 
talent  of  other  men,  of  young,  artistic, 
however  unfledged  capacity,  still  striving 
to  shape,  and  assert  itself,  in  the  cold 
shadow  of  neglect,  or  poverty,  llis  Life 
of  Keats  is  quite  a  little  gem  of  biography, 
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instinct  with  the  same  kind  of^  sympathy 
which  he  so  ungrudgingly  bestowed  upon 
the  living,  for  he  was  not  of  those  who 
build  the  sepulchres  of  prophets  whom 
their  fathers  slew  ;  and,  while  building 
them,  in  their  turn  help  to  slay  the  spir¬ 
itual  children  of  those  more  famous  vic¬ 
tims,  concerning  whom  they,  to  be  in  the 
fashion,  wax  fulsome.  In  Milnes  a  warm 
heart  beat  under  the  guise  of  a  genial  and 
joking  man  of  society.  “  Alas,  poor 
Yorick  !  he  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest.” 
But  how  many  a  youth  could  testify  to 
his  personal  solicitude  and  kindliness  ! 
lie  befriended  poor  young  consumptive 
David  Gray,  who  has  left  us  a  very  genu¬ 
ine  and  delicate  flower  of  poetry,  minister¬ 
ing  lovingly  to  his  comforts  with  his  own 
hands.  The  brilliant  pen  of  Disraeli  drew 
the  portrait  of  Milnes  under  the  name  of 
Mr,  Vavasour  in  Tancred,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  is  true,  though  too  cold  and  glitter¬ 
ing,  as  the  pictures  of  Disraeli  are  wont 
to  be.  He  leaves  out  the  tenderer  and 
more  loveable  traits  ;  yet  some  of  it  is 
worth  quoting  : 

“  Vavasour  liked  to  know  everybody  who 
was  known,  and  to  see  everything  which  ought 
to  be  seen.  His  life  was  a  gyration  of  ener¬ 
getic  curiosity,  an  insatiable  whirl  of  social 
activity.  Individuals  met  at  his  house  who 
had  never  met  before,  but  who  for  years  had 
been  cherishing  in  solitude  mutual  detesta¬ 
tion  with  all  the  exaggerated  irritability  of 
the  literary  character.  He  prided  himself  on 
figuring  as  the  social  medium  by  which  rival 
reputations  became  acquainted,  and  paid  each 
other  in  his  presence  the  compliment  which 
veiled  their  ineffable  disgust." 

But  Arthur  Uelps,  a  ‘‘  brother  apos¬ 
tle,”  on  the  other  hand,  said,  in  his 
Friends  in  Council^  that  “  if  ever  he  got 
into  serious  trouble,  or  discredit,  ‘  Ponte¬ 
fract  ’  (meaning  Milnes)  would  at  once 
ask  him  to  dinner.”  And  in  fact  Milnes, 
as  I  have  said,  was  no  mere  Leo  Hunter 
of  the  male  sex,  any  more  than  he  was  a 
mere  diner-out  ;  neither  was  he  likely  to 
regard  much  the  empty  celebrity  of  gen- 
•eral  cackle,  actual,  or  in  prospect,  with 
the  same  complacency  as  a  popular  editor, 
or  a  publisher,  for  instance,  is  profession¬ 
ally  bound  to  honor  it  with.  But  sterling 
merit  of  any  kind,  however  latent,  it  was 
which  attracted  Milnes,  for  which  he  had 
the  keenest  and  most  catholic  scent  ;  that 
never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for  encour¬ 
agement  and  assistance.  He  it  was  who 
went  down  to  Oxford,  bound  on  the  then 
apparently  ungrateful  errand  of  maintain- 
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ing,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  almost 
unknown  Shelley  was  a  greater  poet  than 
Byron,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  full 
blaze  of  popularity  ;  he  it  was  who  (urged, 
indeed,  by  Carlyle)  got  the  pension  for 
Tennyson  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  so 
exasperated  Bulwer,  and  caused  him  to 
write  those  lines  about  “  Schoolmiss  Al¬ 
fred  ;”  with  considerable  vigor  retorted 
upon  by  the  “  Schoolmiss”  in  question. 

Dining  at  his  house,  I  remember  meet¬ 
ing  Carlyle  and  Huxley,  who  fought  over 
the  dinner-table  a  battle-royal  about  an¬ 
thropoid  apes,  and  our  descent  from  mon¬ 
keys,  Carlyle  overwhelming  Huxley  with 
his  strident,  vigorous  protest — not  argu¬ 
ment — in  broad  Scotch.  ‘‘  If  the  only 
gospel  you  men  of  science  have  to  preach 
to  us  is  that  we  men  ate  an  inferior  kind 
of  monkey  that  has  lost  the  power  of 
climbing  trees  by  the  disuse  of  its  thumbs 
as  an  organ  of  prehension — why,  you  may 
as  well  keep  silence  !”  he  said.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  I  met  there  the  two  beauti¬ 
ful  brothers  St,  Maur,  sons  of  a  beautiful 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Edward,  was  after¬ 
ward  killed  by  a  bear  in  India,  he  and  the 
bear  rolling  down  a  slope  together,  St. 
Maur  stabbing  at  the  bear  with  his  hunt¬ 
ing-knife — both  youth  and  bear  being 
afterward  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  together.  At  Milnes’  charming 
breakfasts  I  once  met  the  poets  Coventry 
Patmore  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  together 
with  that  astonishingly  skilful  metrical 
virtuoso,  Mr.  Swinburne.  At  these  break¬ 
fasts  the  host  made  everybody  at  home, 
and  was  himself  quietly  interesting  or 
amusing,  without  being  domineering,  and 
obtrusive  in  talk — as  Carlyle  and  Cole¬ 
ridge  were — or  ill-natured  like  Rogers. 
Rather,  he  gently  elicited  from  every 
guest  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and  tried 
to  put  the  young  unknown  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  their  influential  elders,  who 
might  be  of  use  to  them.  With  his  rubi¬ 
cund  good-humored  face,  black  velvet  slip¬ 
pers,  loose  smoking  suit  upon  a  rather 
stout  short  figure,  this  modern  Ma?cenas 
almost  recalled  Socrates  and  his  attendant 
band  of  disciples,  one  of  whom  compared 
his  master,  in  respect  of  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  to  that  jolly  legendary  figure  Silenus, 
although  within  he  was  indeed  a  very  Di¬ 
vinity.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
only  speak  of  Lord  Houghton’s  outward 
aspect  as  it  impressed^me  in  his  later  years. 
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In  his  youth,  I,  of  course,  could  not  have 
known  him.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Milnes  dissipated  himself  too  much  in 
social  functions,  parties,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  no  fashionable  gathering  could 
lake  place  without  his  presence  ;  and  this 
whirl  of  strenuous  idleness,  with  all  its 
gossip,  cannot  be  good  for  bringing  to 
maturity  what  is  best  in  a  man’s  innermost 
seif.  Still  he  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
Poet  Laureate  ;  but  with  characteristic 
generosity,  when  consulted,  he  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  recommended  Tennyson.  For  he 
was  the  recognized  link  of  communication 
between  the  literary  world  and  that  of 
statesman  or  politician. 

The  old  “  apostles”  used  to  meet  each 
other  and  their  undergraduate  juniors  at 
the  annual  dinner,  held  for  a  long  time  at 
the  “  Star  and  Garter,”  Richmond,  when 
there  were  toasts  and  speeches  after  din¬ 
ner.  This  dinner  is  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Archbishop  Trench,  who  was  an  “  apos¬ 
tle,  ”  as  was  also  John  Sterling.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  kind  terms  in  which,  after  I  had  pub¬ 
lished  my  early  book  of  poems.  Lord 
Houghton  proposed  my  health,  as  a 
younger  brother-poet  “  apostle,”  urging 
an  American  brother  to  recommend  my 
poetry  to  American  readers.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  this  on  two  accounts  ;  first, 
because  he  did  it  so  graciously,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  I  returned  thanks  so  awk¬ 
wardly  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  a 
long  time  afterward.  Milnes  was  a  first- 
rate,  graceful  after-dinner  speaker,  nearly 
equal  to  Lowell  in  this  respect,  and  ho  al- 
w'ays  said  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  could  never  string 
two  words  together,  if  I  had  to  get  on  my 
legs  to  speak  extevijwre  after  dinner — 
{Horn  soil  qui  mal  y  pense) — and  on  this 
occasion  1  was  as  much  confused  and 
alarmed  as  gratified  at  the  honor  done  me 
by  an  elder  “apostle”  of  high  standing, 
with  his  “  fame  in  the  world.”  I  did  get 
up  with  fear  and  trembling,  and,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  made  a  mess  of  it,  never  even 
alluding,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  in  thank¬ 
ing  the  proposer,  to  the  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  himself  as  an  English  writer 
— I  had  in  fact  then  hardly  read  a  line  of 
his  verse,  though  I  knew  his  prose. 

W.  D.  Christie,  himself  an  “  apostle,” 
says,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1864),  that  the  society  was  founded 
in  1820,  by  members  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
New  Series. — Vol.  LVIII.,  No.  1. 


lege,  though  afterward  it  gravitated  to 
Trinity.  But  Arthur  Hallam,  writing  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  June  23d,  1830,  refers 
to  Frederick  Maurice  in  these  terms  : — 

“  The  effect  which  he  has  produced  on  the 
minds  of  many  at  Cambridge  by  the  simple 
creation  of  that  society  of  the  ‘  apostles  ’  (for 
the  spirit,  though  not  the  form,  was  created 
by  him)  is  far  greater  than  I  can  dare  to  calcu¬ 
late,  and  will  be  felt  both  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  age  that  is  before  us.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  life  of  those  friends,  who  at  that 
time  constituted  the  society,  Carlisle  in  his 
Life  of  Sterling  says  :  “  Their  life  seems  to 
have  been  an  ardently  speculating  and  talk¬ 
ing  one  ;  by  no  means  excessively  restrained 
within  limits,  and  in  the  more  adventurous 
heads  like  Sterling's  decidedly  tending  toward 
the  latitudinarian  in  most  things.  They  had 
among  them  a  debating  society,  where,  on 
stated  evenings,  was  much  logic  and  other 
spiritual  fencing,  and  ingenious  collision, 
probably  of  a  really  superior  quality  in  that 
kind,  for  not  a  few  of  the  then  disputants 
have  since  proved  themselves  men  of  parts 
and  attained  distinction  in  the  intellectual 
walks  of  life.’’ 

Then  he  mentions,  among  others,  Sped- 
ding,  author  of  the  Life  of  Bacon,  and 
Charles  Buller,  whom  he  proceeds  elo¬ 
quently  to  praise  as  a  man  of  infinite 
promise,  both  for  wit  and  political  capac¬ 
ity,  who  died  young. 

Mr.  Christie  mentions  Thompson,  late 
Master  of  Trinity,  Merivale  the  historian, 
Blakesley,  and  Edward  Lushington,  as 
college  tutors  and  lecturers,  who,  in  1834, 
used  to  attend  the  meetings  of  bachelor 
and  undergraduate  members.  He  also 
names  Henry  Maine,  author  of  Ancient 
Law,  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  in  India  ;  Fitz-James  Stephen,  Monta¬ 
gue  Butler,  present  Master  of  Trinity  ; 
Johnson,  of  Eton,  author  of  a  charming 
book  of  verso  entitled  lonica  ;  Tom  Tay¬ 
lor,  the  playwright,  and  George  Trevel¬ 
yan  ;  to  which  list  I  may  add  the  names 
of  Arthur  Balfour  and  his  brothers,  and 
“  last,  but  not  least,”  that  friend  to 
whom  I  have  before  alluded,  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  now  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Nor 
would  I  omit  the  handsome  and  graceful 
Julian  Fane,  joint  author  with  Robert, 
Lord  Lytton  (surely  a  much  under-rated 
poet),  of  a  very  Tennysonian  but  nicely- 
written  poem,  Tannhdiiser.  Of  late  mem¬ 
bers  I  can  say  little,  for  I  have  seldom  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  dinners.  But  it  remains 
for  me  to  speak  a  few  words  concerning 
two  men  of  an  older  generation  than  my 
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own,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  Thompson,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Trinity. 

When  you  pass  from  a  kindly  man  of 
the  world  like  Lord  Houghton — from  a 
cantankerous  and  querulous  Jeremiah  of 
genius  like  Carlyle — even  from  a  great  art¬ 
ist  like  Tennyson — to  the  Christlike  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  St.  Francis  or  an  F.  D. 
Maurice,  you  pass  into  another  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  feel  disposed,  metaphorically 
speaking,  to  put  your  shoes  from  off  your 
feet,  because  the  place  whereon  you  stand 
is  holy  ground. 

Here  one  feels  inclined  to  recant  one’s 
too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  judgment 
of  Guinevere,  that  “ho  is  ail  fault  w’ho 
h «s  no  fault  at  all.’’ 

If  “  the  low  sun  makes  the  color,’’  here 
you  are  in  presence  of  a  pure  white  light, 
undecomposed  of  earthly  prism,  and  are 
warmed  to  loving  reverence  in  its  holy 
rays  ;  for  this  man,  if  he  be  one  of  like 
passions  with  yourself,  is  one  at  any  rate 
who  has  never  been  “  passion’s  slave,”  and 
whom  you  would  wish,  like  Hamlet,  “  to 
wea’  in  your  heart  of  hearts.” 

For  Maurice  had  nothing  either  of  that 
condescending,  self-conscious  pedagogism 
of  the  moral  prig  which,  for  instance,  we 
can  hardly  help  attributing  to  Words¬ 
worth,  much  as  we  may  thank  that  poet, 
who  will  henceforth  suffer  no  man  to  call 
any  person,  or  thing  in  nature  “  common 
or  unclean.”  His  virtue  was  the  spon¬ 
taneous  upwelling  or  radiation  of  a  morally 
great  and  noble  nature  ;  he  was  humble 
and  simple,  and  spoke  with  a  certain  genu¬ 
ine  deference  to  whomsoever  he  addressed. 
If  one  learned  with  veneration  from  the 
great  religious  teacher,  he  received  no 
shock  of  disillusion  on  coming  into  the 
everyday  familiar  presence  of  the  man. 
“  His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave,” 
sings  Tennyson,  speaking  of  the  artist  ; 
yes,  for  the  art  treasure  is  often  found  in 
very  earthen  vessels  indeed  ;  yet,  impa¬ 
tient  as  the  discovery  may  make  us,  if 
o  ily  we  are  good  and  great  enough  our¬ 
selves,  we  shall  face  the  fact,  and  inter¬ 
pret  it  with  generous  human  interest  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  one  like  Maurice  has 
much  to  keep  back,  nor  that,  “  whatever 
record  leap  to  light,”  he  is  likely  to  be 
shamed.  The  life  and  speech  of  such  a 
mm  form,  on  the  whole,  one  flawless 
transparent  gem,  of  “  purest  ray  serene.” 
Here  is  no  hard  and  selflsh  cruelty — here 
are  no  petty  pomposities,  no  infantile 


affectations  to  be  excused,  it  may  be  even 
affectionately,  or  at  worse,  with  a  toler¬ 
ance  grateful  for  the  gifts  with  which 
genius  has  eniiched  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  record  that  Maurice  visited  me 
in  a  little  cottage  I  lived  in  for  some  years 
on  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest  ;  and  I 
can  see  him  now,  as  he  walked  with  my 
young  wife  and  me,  picking  some  wild 
June  roses  from  the  hedgerow  for  her, 
and  presenting  them  with  all  the  chival¬ 
rous  grace  of  a  knight  of  ancient  time. 
His  head  and  face  were  of  ideal  beauty  ; 
the  fires  of  God  beamed  in  his  “  mild 
magnificent  eye.”  That  eye,  however, 
could  flash  like  a  falchion,  when  he  named 
oppression,  or  denounced  hypocrisy,  com¬ 
fortable  cant,  religious  bigotry,  intoler¬ 
ance,  unmercifulness,  or  injustice  ;  the 
voice,  ever  almost  quavering  with  earnest 
purpose,  as  of  one  who  stood  dilated,  ex¬ 
alted,  yet  half  dazzled,  before  some  high 
and  wonderful  vision  vouchsafed  to  few, 
would  then  tremble  into  noble  indignation, 
break  with  the  burden  of  divine  irony  or 
anger.  Of  his  influence  on  the  world  this 
is  hardly  the  place  to  speak,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  deep,  llis  was  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  that  made  for  disrup¬ 
tion  of  old  orthodox  contentment  in 
dogmas  grown  fossilized,  sterile,  and 
cruel,  as  well  as  for  the  reorganization  of 
religious  beliefs  on  a  wider  basis,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  discoveries  of  modern 
historical  criticism  and  physical  science, 
yet  satisfying  to  those  religious  intuitions 
which  are  ever  ignored  by  spiritually  deaf 
and  blind  persons  in  the  camp'  of  nega¬ 
tion.  Coleridge  and  others  may  have 
tentatively  pioneered  ;  but  in  the  realm  of 
dogmatic  theology,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
practical  religion,  Maurice  was  the  true 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Christian  Army. 
He  was  so  in  the  domain  of  speculative 
thought,  and  in  that  of  social  or  political 
reform — while  Newman  led  the  reaction¬ 
ary  van  from  Oxford  back  to  Rome,  back 
to  doles  for  the  poor,  whom,  the  classes, 
lay  and  clerical,  are  glad  to  reflect,  we  are 
“always  to  have  with  us.”  But  the 
founder  of  the  Broad  Church  School  had, 
within  the  Church  herself,  Colenso,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Robertson,  Stopford  Brooke,  and  how 
many  others,  for  disciples  who  popularized 
his  ideas  ;  while  outside  the  Church’s  pale 
Tennyson,  among  other  writers,  was  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  him.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  our  theology  has  been 
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revolutionized  by  the  wave  of  doubt,  in 
which  his  teaching  formed  so  important 
an  element — although  since  his  day  physi¬ 
cal  science  has  made  us  more  agnostic 
about  spiiitual  truth  ;  while  Germany, 
India,  and  our  revived  occultism  of  the 
West  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
yet  further  modification  of  faith.  At  the 
same  time,  scholarly  divines,  like  West- 
cott  and  Lightfoot,  and  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  through  their  critical  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  conclusions  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Tubingen,  have  led  us  back  in 
the  direction  of  historical  Christianity. 
What  persecution  of  neglect,  obloquy,  and 
misrepresentation  had  Maurice  to  endure  ! 
I  well  remember  how  the  religious  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day  persistently  vilified  and 
misrepresented  him  ;  the  authorities  of 
King’s  College  forcing  him  to  resign  his 
professorship  there.  Ilia  dissertations  on 
eternal  punishment  and  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  gave  infinite  offence.  Much  to  the 
disgust  of  my  orthodox  friends,  I  used  to 
go  and  hear  him  preach  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel,  and  afterward  at  Vere- street, 
where,  one  Sunday,  I  recollect  two  men 
whispering  to  one  another  as  they  came 
out  of  Church  after  the  sermon  :  “  What 
is  thought  so  very  shocking  about  him  ?” 
nsked  one.  “  Oh,  he  doesn’t  give  us 


enough  of  the  brimstone  !*’  whispered  the 
other  into  his  companion’s  ear.  But  Ten¬ 
nyson,  in  his  beautiful  Iloratian  lines  of 
invitation  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  promises 
him  the  warmest  welcome,  even 

“  Should  eighty  thousand  college  councils 
Thunder  anathema,  friend,  at  you, 

Should  all  our  Churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  right.” 

Promotion  never  came  to  him  ;  such  an 
heresiarch,  indeed,  neither  expected  nor 
desired  it ;  but  late  in  life  he  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  a  step  which 
testified  to  the  influence  of  his  own  ideas, 
since  earlier  it  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question  ;  but  I  understand  that  his 
lectures  were  ill-attended.  Ilis  mystical 
oracles  were,  indeed,  rather  suggestive, 
original,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  than 
logically  clear  and  lucid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  correlated  ideas.  Platonic  he 
was,  rather  than  Aristotelian.  Yet  since 
his  time  no  one,  except  T.  II.  Green,  of 
Oxford,  the  Hegelian,  has  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  religious  thought  in  England 
comparable  to  his — unless  it  be  a  man  un¬ 
known  by  his  books,  though  wonderful  in 
conversation,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Corbet, 
and  the  late  James  Hinton. — New  Revieio, 
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BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


He  who  revisits  Rome  to-day  in  these 
busy  times  of  King  Umberto,  having 
known  the  Eternal  City  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  torpid  reign  of  Pio  Nono, 
cannot  stifle  the  poignant  sense  of  having 
lost  one  of  the  most  rare  visions  that  this 
earth  had  ever  to  present.  The  Colos¬ 
seum,  it  is  true,  the  Forum,  the  Vatican, 
and  St.  Peter’s  are  there  still ;  they  make 
constant  new  discoveries  —  fresh  sites, 
statues,  palaces,  tombs,  and  museums  are 
year  by  year  revealed  to  the  eager  tourist  ; 
and  many  a  once-sealed  cloister  and  chapel 
is  now  a  public  show.  But  the  light  and 
poetry  have  gone  out  of  it  forever.  Vast 
historic  convents  are  cold  and  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  the  Papal  city  is  like  a  medie¬ 
val  town  under  interdict.  French  boule¬ 
vards  are  being  driven  through  the  embat¬ 
tled  strongholds  of  Colonnas  and  Orsinis, 


and  omnibus  and  tram-car  roll  through  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  and  by  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero.  The  yellow  Tiber  flows 
between  granite  quays,  but  the  mouldering 
palaces  and  the  festooned  arches  that 
Piranesi  loved  have  been  improved  away. 

May  he  who  is  neither  codino,  ultra- 
montane,  nor  pessimist  utter  one  groan  of 
regret  for  the  halo  that  once  enveloped 
Rome  ?  We  may  know  that  it  was  in¬ 
evitable,  even  know  that  it  was  the  price 
of  a  nation’s  life,  and  yet  feel  the  sorrow 
which  is  due  to  the  passing  away  of  some 
majestic  thing  that  the  world  can  never  see 
again.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  then 
visiting  Rome  for  the  first  time,  wrote  as 
his  forecast  that  if  Rome,  as  the  capital 
of  Italy,  should  grow  and  flourish,  a  great 
part  of  its  unique  charm  would  be  lost,  and 
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the  havoc  to  be  wrought  in  its  antiquities 
would  be  frightful.  The  havoc  is 
wrought  ;  the  charm  is  gone,  in  spite  of 
startling  discoveries  and  whole  museums 
full  of  new  antiquities.  It  had  to  be. 

In  the  space  of  some  thirty  years  I  have 
visited  Rome  four  times,  at  long  intervals, 
and  each  time  I  groan  anew.  I  was  Ital- 
ianissimo  in  my  hot  youth,  and  I  am  as¬ 
suredly  not  Papalino  in  my  mature  age. 

I  rejoice  with  the  new  life  of  the  Italian 
people  ;  I  know  that  for  the  regenerated 
nation  Rome  is  essential  as  its  capital  ;  I 
know  that  a  growing  modern  city  must 
wear  the  aspects  of  modern  civilization. 

I  repudiate  the  whining  of  sentimentalists 
over  the  conditions  of  modern  progress  ; 
and  the  advice  which  Napoleon’s  creatures 
gave  to  the  Romans,  “to  be  content  with 
the  contemplation  of  their  ruins,”  has  the 
true  ring  of  an  oppressor.  We  acknowl¬ 
edge  all  that,  and  are  no  obscurantists  to 
shudder  at  a  railroad  with  Ruskinian  affec¬ 
tation.  But  yet,  to  those  who  loved  the 
poetry  of  old  Papal  Rome,  the  prose  of 
the  modernized  new  Rome  is  a  sad  and 
instructive  memory. 

When  I  first  saw  Rome,  it  was  not  con¬ 
nected  by  any  railway  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.  We  had  to  travel  by  the  road,  and 
I  cannot  forget  the  weird  effect  of  that 
Roman  Maremma,  purple  and  crimson 
with  an  autumn  sunset ;  the  buffaloes,  and 
the  wild  cattlemen  and  pecorari  in  sheep¬ 
skins  ;  the  old-world  coaches  and  postil¬ 
ions  ;  the  desolate  plain,  broken  by  ruins 
and  castles  ;  the  mediseval  absurdities  of 
Papal  officialism  ;  the  suffumigations  and 
the  visas ;  the  cumbrous  pomposit}'  of 
some  Roman  principi  returning  from  villeg- 
giatura — it  was  as  though  one  had  passed 
by  enchantment  into  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  its  picturesque  barbarism,  and 
one  quite  expected  a  guerilla  band  of  horse¬ 
men  to  issue  from  the  castle  of  Montalto. 

And  then  Rome  itself,  so  perfectly 
familiar  that  it  seemed  like  a  mere  return¬ 
ing  to  the  old  haunt  of  childhood,  with 
its  fern-clad  ruins  standing  in  open  spaces, 
gardens,  or  vineyards  ;  the  huge  solitudes 
within  the  walls  ;  the  cattle  and  the  stalls 
beneath  the  trees  on  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
forty  feet  above  the  spot  where  now  pro¬ 
fessors  lecture  to  crowds  in  the  recent  ex¬ 
cavations  ;  the  grotesque  parade  of  cardi¬ 
nals  and  monsignori  ;  the  narrow,  ill-light¬ 
ed  streets  ;  the  swarm  of  monks,  friars, 
and  prelates  of  every  order  and  race  ;  the 


air  of  mouldering  abandonment  in  the  an¬ 
cient  city,  as  of  some  corner  of  mediajval 
Europe  left  forgotten  and  untouched  by 
modern  progress,  with  all  the  historic 
glamour,  all  the  pictorial  squalor,  all  the 
Turkish  routine,  all  the  magnificence  of 
obsolete  forms  of  civilization  which  clung 
round  the  Vatican  and  were  seen  there 
only  in  Western  Europe. 

It  had  to  go,  and  it  is  gone  ;  and  Rome, 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  become  like 
any  other  European  city — big,  noisy,  vul¬ 
gar,  overgrown,  Frenchified,  and  syndi¬ 
cate-ridden,  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Lyons  or  Turin,  except  that  it  has  in 
the  middle  of  its  streets  some  enormous 
masses  of  ruin,  many  huge,  empty  con¬ 
vents,  and  some  vast  churches,  apparently 
abandoned  by  the  Chuich.  But  the  ruins, 
which  used  to  stand  in  a  rural  solitude 
like  Stonehenge  or  Rievaulx,  ate  now  mere 
piles  of  stone  in  crowded  streets,  like  the 
Palais  des  Thermes  at  Paris.  The  sacred 
sites  of  Forum  and  Roma  Quadrata  are 
now  objects  in  a  museum.  The  Cloaca 
are  embedded  in  the  new  stone  quay,  and 
are  become  a  mere  “  exhibit,”  like  York 
House  Water-Gate  in  our  own  embank¬ 
ment.  The  wild  foliage  and  the  memo¬ 
rial  altars  have  been  torn  out  of  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  and  the  .^lian  Bridge  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  new  iron  enormity. 
Rome,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a 
vision  of  the  past,  is  to-day  a  busy  Italian 
town,  with  a  dozen  museums,  striving  to 
become  a  third-rate  Paris. 

The  media3val  halo  is  gone,  but  the 
hard  facts  remain.  For  to  the  historian 
Rome  must  always  be  the  central  city  of 
this  earth — the  spot  toward  which  all  ear¬ 
lier  history  of  mankind  must  in  the  end 
converge — from  which  all  modern  history 
must  issue.  Rome  is  the  true  microcosm, 
wherein  the  vast  panorama  of  human 
civilization  is  reflected  as  on  a  mirror.  It 
is  this  diversity,  continuity,  and  world¬ 
wide  range  of  interest  which  place  it  apart 
above  all  other  cities  of  men.  This  one  is 
more  lovely,  that  one  is  more  complete  ; 
another  city  is  vaster,  or  another  has  some 
unique  and  special  glory.  But  no  other 
city  of  the  world  approaches  Rome  in  the 
enormous  span  of  its  history,  and  in  this 
character  of  being  the  centre,  as  the 
Greeks  said  the  dgipaXog,  if  not  of  this 
planet,  at  least  of  Europe. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  recent  changes  which  have 
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destroyed  the  poetry  of  Home  have  great¬ 
ly  enlarged  its  antiquarian  interest.  What 
the  poet  and  the  painter  have  lost  the  his¬ 
torian  has  gained.  Regarded  as  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  archajology,  the  city  is  far  richer 
to  the  student.  And  that  not  merely  by 
multiplication  of  remains,  statues,  and 
carvings,  similar  to  what  we  had,  but  by 
new  discoveries  which  have  modified  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  city. 
The  continually  growing  mass  of  pre-his- 
toric  relics,  the  Etruscan  tombs  and 
foundations  on  the  Aventine  and  the 
Esquiline,  the  early  fortifications  of  the 
Palatine,  the  remains  of  regal  Rome,  the 
systematic  exploration  of  the  Forum  and 
the  Palatine,  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  the 
contents  of  the  Kircher  Museum,  and  of 
the  new  Museum  in  the  baths  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  the  excavation  of  the  Colosseum,  and 
of  the  palace  of  Nero,  the  complete  trac¬ 
ing  of  the  Servian  eircumvallation,  and  all 
that  has  been  done  to  re-open  eemeteries 
and  tombs — have  given  a  new  range  and 
distinctness  to  the  history  of  Rome  as  a 
whole. 

We  must  now  extend  that  history  back¬ 
ward  by  centuries  before  the  mythical  age 
of  Romulus  and  his  tribesmen  on  the  Pala¬ 
tine  ;  and  we  know  that  somewhere  on 
the  Seven  Hills  there  once  dw'elt  one  of  the 
most  ancient  pre-historic  races  of  Europe. 
Even  the  speculative  builder  and  the  hated 
railroads  have  enriched  the  museums  and 
opened  unexpected  treasures  to  the  an¬ 
tiquarian.  One  is  forced  to  confess  that 
to  historical  research  new  fields  have  been 
opened,  even  while  the  unique  vision  of 
the  Eternal  City  faded  away  as  quickly  as 
a  winter  sunset.  The  Caesars  found  Romo 
of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  The 
House  of  Savoy  found  it  a  majestic  ruin  ; 
they  have  made  it  an  inexhaustible  mu¬ 
seum. 

Compare  Rome  with  other  famous 
cities,  which  far  surpass  it  in  mediaeval 
associations  —  with  Florence,  Venice, 
Rouen,  Oxford,  Prague.  They  present 
at  most  four  or  five  centuries  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  with  vivid  power  and  eharm  : 
but  this  is  only  one  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  Athens,  Constantinople,  Ven¬ 
ice,  are  more  beautinil.  And  if  Constan¬ 
tinople  surpasses  Rome  in  the  dramatic 
contrast  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  secu¬ 
lar  combat  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
Byzantium  was  but  a  late  imitation  of 
Rome,  and  the  tremendous  scenes  which 


the  Bosphorus  has  witnessed  were  but 
episodes  in  the  long  annals  of  the  Tiber. 
Constantinople,  indeed,  was  a  Rome  trans¬ 
ported  bodily  to  the  East.  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  surpass  Rome  in  that  they  record  a 
thousand  years  of  the  destiny  of  nations 
still  growing,  and  that  we  can  hear  in  their 
streets  the  surging  of  a  mighty  life  to 
which  that  of  Rome  is  a  poor  provincial 
copy.  But  the  thousand  years  of  Paris 
and  of  London  are  but  a  span  in  the  count¬ 
less  years  of  the  Eternal  City.  All  roads 
lead  to  Rome  :  all  capitals  aim  at  reviving 
the  image  and  effect  of  the  Imperial  City  : 
all  history  ends  with  Rome,  or  begins  with 
Rome. 

There  are  three  elements  wherein  the 
historical  value  of  Rome  surpasses  that  of 
any  extant  city  :  first,  the  enormous  cc«i- 
tinuity  of  its  history  ;  next,  the  diversity 
of  that  interest  ;  and  lastly,  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  range  of  its  associations.  These 
hill-crests  beside  the  Tiber  have  been  the 
home  of  a  disciplined  people  (we  must 
now  believe)  for  some  three  thousand 
years,  and  it  may  well  be  much  more  ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  vast  period 
there  has  been  no  absolute  or  prolonged 
break.  Athens,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Da¬ 
mascus,  Alexandria,  Syracuse,  Marseille, 
and  York,  whatever  they  may  once  have 
been,  whatever  they  may  have  recently  be¬ 
come,  fell  out  of  the  vision  of  history  for 
long  centuries  together,  like  some  variable 
star  out  of  heaven,  and  sank  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  and  oblivion.  To  very  many  the 
city  of  David  and  of  the  Passion  has  ab¬ 
sorbing  interests,  such  as  no  other  spot  on 
earth  can  approach  ;  just  as  to  the  scholar 
the  scene  from  the  Pnyx  at  Athens  calls 
up  a  sum  of  memories  of  unique  intensity 
and  delight.  But  the  four  transceudant 
centuries,  when  Athens  was  the  eye  of 
Greece,  the  eye  of  the  thinking  world, 
were  followed  by  a  thousand  years  when 
Athens  v'as  an  obscure  village  ;  and  if  the 
ancient  history  of  Jerusalem  was  longer 
than  that  of  Athens,  it  has  been  followed 
by  a  still  more  overwhelming  fall. 

All  other  famous  cities  of  the  ancient 
world  have  waned  and  fallen,  in  some 
cases,  as  with  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Marseille,  to  rise  again  out  of  a  sleep  of 
ages.  Or,  if  like  Paris  and  London,  they 
are  growing  still,  it  is  during  some  four  or 
five  centuries  only  that  they  have  been  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  world.  But  for  two 
thousand  years  Rome  has  enjoyed  an  un- 
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broken  pre-eminence,  for  four  centuries  as 
the  temporal  mistress  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  for  some  thirteen  centuries  as 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  world. 
This  dominant  place  in  human  evolution, 
prolonged  over  such  immense  periods  of 
time  in  unbroken  continuity,  make  Rome 
the  spot  on  earth  where  the  story  of  civil¬ 
ization  can  he  locally  centred  and  visibly 
recorded. 

This  is  the  real  power  and  the  true  les¬ 
son  of  Rome  ;  and  in  a  dim  way,  it  was 
felt  by  our  ancestors  who  in  the  olden 
days  made  the  “grand  tour”  to  enrich 
their  galleries  and  to  confer  with  virhiosi, 
or  who  in  a  later  age  followed  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Cortnne,  Goethe,  and  Byron. 
Something  of  the  kind  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Pio  Nono.  There  was  still  a 
certain  unity  of  effect  in  Rome  ;  and  ever, 
the  more  frivolous  tourists  had  some  sense 
of  that  overmastering  human  destiny 
which  caused  Byron  to  break  forth — 

‘  ‘  O  Rome,  my  country,  city  of  the  soul !” 

But  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  destroyed  that  visual  impression. 
The  sudden  swelling  forth  of  the  city  into 
a  modern  busy  town  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  the  old  sleepy  city  of  the 
popes,  the  suppression  of  the  convents  and 
the  external  ceremonial,  and  the  sullen 
withdrawal  of  the  Papacy,  the  deadly  war 
between  modern  democracy  and  ultramon¬ 
tane  ecclesiasticism,  the  flooding  of  the 
old  city  with  the  triumphs  of  the  modern 
builder,  and  the  Haussmannization  of  the 
most  romantic  of  European  cities — all  this 
has  made  it  an  effort  of  the  abstract  mind 
to  look  on  Rome  as  the  historic  capital  ; 
and  as  to  the  “  crty  of  the  soul,”  one 
might  as  easily  imagine  it  at  Lyons, 
Milan,  or  indeed  Chicago.  And  thus,  the 
recent  modernization  of  Rome  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  sense  of  historical  continuity, 
that  unique  effect  of  Rome  as  “  mother  of 
dead  empires,”  and  all  that  Byron  poured 
out  with  his  passionate  imagination  and 
his  scrambling  rhymes.  In  the  days  of 
Byron,  Goethe,  and  Shelley,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Claude,  of  Piranesi, 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Gibbon,  as  it 
still  was  down  to  the  days  of  Andersen, 
Hawthorne,  and  Browning,  Rome  was  it¬ 
self  a  poem  :  a  sombre,  majestic,  most 
moving  dirge — but  an  artistic  whole — a 
poem.  The  Italian  kingdom  and  modern 
progress  have  made  it  a  capital  up-to-date, 


with  a  most  voluminous  Dictionary  of  An¬ 
tiquities, 

But  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
of  AntiquitieSy  as  edited  by  the  House  of 
Savoy,  from  1870  to  1893,  is  immensely 
enlarged  and  almost  re-written.  The  brain 
may  still  recover  more  than  the  eye  has 
lost.  But  it  has  become  a  strain  on  the 
imagination  in  the  last  decade  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  to  revive  in  the  mind’s  eye  that  his¬ 
toric  continuity  of  the  Eternal  City,  which 
till  past  the  middle  of  this  century,  was 
vividly  presented  even  to  the  uninstructed 
eye.  And  the  melancholy  result  is  this — 
that  Rome  to-day  is  pai  celled  out  into 
heterogeneous  and  discordant  sections, 
which  of  old  w'ere  simply  impressive  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  same  picture  ;  and  they  who 
visit  Rome  with  some  special  interest  And 
nothing  to  attract  them  to  the  rival  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  antagonistic  worlds. 

They  who  go  to  Rome  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  they  go  to  Paris  or  Vienna,  see 
little  at  Rome  more  than  in  any  other 
European  capital,  unless  it  be  a  few  masses 
of  ruins,  and  some  enormous  palaces  and 
churches.  The  scholar  and  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  buries  himself  in  museums,  libraries, 
or  excavations ;  and  to-day  it  hardly 
strikes  him  at  all  that  he  is  in  the  palpitat¬ 
ing  heart  of  Christendom,  or  that  he  is 
passing  blindfold  amid  some  of  the  most 
poetic  scenes  in  the  world.  Of  old  this 
pathos  and  charm  pierced  even  the  dullest 
pedant’s  heart  ;  but  now,  with  avenues, 
tramcars,  electric  lighting,  and  miles  of 
American  hotels,  he  does  not  notice  in 
modern  Rome  the  rare  glimpses  of  old 
Rome.  And  the  Catholic  pilgrim  is  so 
hot  with  rage  and  foreboding  that  to  ask 
him  to  acknowledge  either  beauty  or  in¬ 
terest  outside  the  cause  of  the  Vatican,  is 
a  heartless  mockery  of  all  that  he  holds 
highest.  And  thus  Rome,  which  to  our 
fathers  had  the  soothing  effect  of  a 
Mass  by  Palestrina  or  a  glowing  sunset 
after  storm,  now  fills  us  with  the  sense  of 
deadly  passions,  coarse  desecration  of  what 
man  has  long  held  sacred,  the  incongruous 
mixture  of  irreconcilable  ideas  and  mutual 
scorn.  Bruno  and  Mazzini  jostle  Loyola 
and  the  Bambino.  Tramways  and  iron 
bridges  over-ride  basilicas  and  temples. 

It  is  all  the  more  needful  then  for  those 
who  love  the  great  historic  cities  and  their 
lessons  to  strive  against  the  sectional  as¬ 
pects  of  Rome  and  to  insist  on  'its  historic 
unity,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  modern 
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progress.  Many,  of  course,  will  still  go 
to  Home  for  its  picnics  or  the  court  balls 
of  Queen  Margheiita,  to  hunt  the  fox  or 
to  pick  up  a  curio,  to  copy  a  manusciipt 
or  a  Guido,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Pope 
or  to  crawl  up  the  Scala  Santa,  But 
the  truth  remains  that,  for  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  the  pre-eminence  of  Romo  as 
a  city  consists  in  the  combination  and  suc¬ 
cession  of  all  its  varied  interests.  And 
although  the  continuity  of  its  history  is 
now  far  less  directly  conspicuous,  and  al¬ 
though  on  the  surface  Rome  has  now  been 
promoted  (or  degraded)  to  the  level  of 
any  other  European  capital,  the  record  of 
the  past  is  becoming  far  richer  and  more 
legible  for  those  who  with  patience  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  it  ;  and  it  is  still  possible  to 
forget  ambitious  municipalism  and  the 
pandemonium  of  the  jerry-builder,  even 
while  accepting  the  mosaics  and  the 
bronzes  their  workmen  have  turned  up, 
and  the  walls  of  the  kings  which  they  have 
laid  bare  and  pierced. 

The  various  interests  all  group  them¬ 
selves  under  three  heads,  the  Rome  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  Rome  of  the  Church,  the 
Rome  of  poetry,  romance,  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  Down  to  the 
middle  of  this  century,  these  wore  blend¬ 
ed  unconsciously  into  a  certain  harmony  ; 
and  it  was  the  mysterious  unison  of  these 
separate  chords  which  has  inspired  so 
much  poetry  and  art  from  the  age  of  the 
Farnesina  down  to  that  of  Transforma¬ 
tion.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  and 
tlie  tremendous  events  of  1849,  it  has 
been  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  catch 
the  harmony  rather  than  discord.  And  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  since  the  entrance 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  effort  has  be¬ 
come  year  by  year  more  difficult.  But 
with  patience  it  may  still  be  done.  And 
we  may  yet  venture  to  plead  for  Rome 
that,  shorn  as  she  is  of  her  old  unique 
magic  and  power,  she  remains  still  the 
greatest  historical  school  in  the  world,  and 
has  not  even  yet  descended  to  the  level  of 
Nice  or  Ilombourg. 

The  visible  record  of  antiquity  is  con¬ 
tinuous  for  at  least  a  thousand  years — in¬ 
deed  between  the  Column  of  Phocas  and 
the  earliest  tombs  we  may  possibly  count 
an  interval  far  longer.  For  five  centuries 
at  least,  down  to  the  final  completion  of 
the  Rome  of  the  East,  Rome  of  the  West 
was  the  spot  where  the  whole  force  of  the 
ancient  world  was  concentrated  —  its 


wealth,  its  art,  its  science,  its  material, 
intellectual,  and  moral  power.  This 
planet  has  never  witnessed  before  or  since 
such  concentration  on  one  spot  of  the 
earth  as  took  place  about  the  age  of 
Trajan,  and  let  us  trust  it  will  never  wit¬ 
ness  it  again.  From  the  Clyde  to  the 
Euphrates,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  the  earth  was  ransacked  for  all  that 
was  pleasant,  beautiful,  or  useful,  whether 
in  the  produce  of  nature  or  in  the  arts  of 
man.  And  it  was  flung  down  together  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  with  a  wild  profu¬ 
sion  and  with  a  lavish  magnificence  which 
has  never  been  equalled,  though  sometimes 
imitated. 

To  that  dazzling  world  of  power,  beauty, 
luxury,  and  vice  there  succeeded  the 
Christian  Church  with  its  fifteen  centuries 
of  unbroken  organic  life.  This — far  the 
longest  and  most  important  movement  in 
the  history  of  mankind — yet  forms  but 
one  element  in  the  history  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  the  one  element  which  to  most 
Protestant  tourists  is  the  least  conspicuous, 
if  not  almost  forgotten.  But  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  empire  to  the  inheritance 
of  temporal  empire  in  Rome  is  perhaps  of 
all  phenomena  in  history  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  the  most  profound,  with  its  subtle 
analogies  and  infinite  contrasts,  with  its 
sublime  profession  of  disdain  and  its  irre¬ 
sistible  instinct  for  adaptation,  its  savage 
spirit  of  destruction  combined  with  an  un- 
conscioua  genius  of  imitation.  For  the 
Church  took  the  classical  form  for  its 
model,  and  ended  by  setting  it  up  as  a 
revelation,  even  while  engaged  in  cursing 
it  in  words  and  demolishing  it  in  act. 

That  New  Birth  of  free  life  which  we 
call  Humanism,  or  the  Revival,  or  Re¬ 
nascence,  was  soon  drawn  toward  Rome, 
and  indeed  for  a  time  had  its  inspiration 
from  the  Papal  world  itself.  Though 
Rome  was  not  its  birthplace  nor  in  any 
sense  its  natural  home,  yet  Rome  drew  to 
herself  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  genius  as 
she  had  drawn  the  Attic  and  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  genius  to  her  before ;  and  thus 
Rome  became  at  last  the  great  theatre  for 
the  Renascence,  the  stage  whence  its  most 
potent  influence  over  Europe  was  manifest¬ 
ed  and  shed  abroad.  Not  that  any  Roman 
approached  in  genius  the  great  Florentines 
or  Venetians,  or  that  Rome  was  at  any 
time  so  noble  a  school  of  imagination  as 
Florence  or  Venice,  or  even  Siena  cr 
Verona.  But  the  vast  resources  collected 
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in  Rome,  the  fabulous  power  of  her  great 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  central  and  European 
position  she  held,  made  Rome  for  some 
three  centuries  one  of  the  main  adopted 
cradles  of  the  Renascence.  And  if  we 
include  all  the  work  and  influence  of  Bra- 
mante,  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Bembo, 
Cellini,  Palestrina,  Guido,  Bernini,  the 
architecture,  the  painting,  the  sculpture, 
the  mosaics,  the  engraving,  the  drama,  the 
music,  the  scholarship,  the  poetry,  Rome 
must  be  counted  as  the  most  influential 
centre  of  the  Renascence. 

It  was  not  efllected  by  native  Romans, 
nor  was  it  the  offspring  of  a  local  school. 
Much  of  its  influence  was  meretricious, 
and  much  of  it  was  essentially  debasing. 
But  it  governed,  by  its  evil  as  much  as 
by  its  strength,  the  thought  of  Europe  ; 
and  if  we  take  the  whole  range  of  art, 
thought,  and  culture,  Rome  became  at  last 
its  most  prolific,  most  active,  and  most 
varied  centre.  Rome  was  the  destined  re¬ 
sort  of  artists  in  all  fields  for  some  five 
hundred  years,  from  Giotto  to  Mozart,  and 
the  magic  of  Rome  as  an  artistic  paradise 
has  hardly  yet  passed  away  in  Europe. 
Nay,  if  we  consider  the  vast  influence  over 
all  subsequent  building  and  all  subsequent 
painting  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  and  Raffa- 
elle’s  designs,  and  of  church  ceremonial 
and  music,  of  the  classical  mania  and  of 
romantic  poetry,  if  we  add  such  minor  in¬ 
fluences  as  those  of  Poussin,  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  Metastasio,  Piranesi,  Winckelmann, 
Niebuhr,  Canova,  and  Thorvaldsen,  we  see 
at  once  how  largely  Rome  has  been  the 
clearing-house  for  the  popularization  of  art 
in  the  last  three  centuries. 

Much  of  it  was  artificial,  theatrical  and 
feeble.  But  historically  its  development 
is  curiously  full  of  interest,  as  its  influence 
over  the  modern  mind  has  been  almost 
without  a  limit.  Why  do  Catholic  wor¬ 
shippers  from  Warsaw  to  Cadiz,  in  San¬ 
tiago,  in  Mexico,  or  Manilla,  crowd  into 
churches  with  a  rococo  jumble  of  gilded 
domes  and  pirouetting  saints  ?  Because 
the  great  cinquecenlo  artists  built  up  St. 
Peter’s  as  we  see  it  to-day  ;  and  Jesuit 
demagogues  developed  that  type  into  the 
gilt  pot-pourri  which  attracts  the  ignorant 
Citholic  in  everv  corner  of  the  planet. 
Florence  was  doubtless  the  birthplace  and 
nursety  of  Renascent  art.  But  directly 
that  the  Renascence  was  captured  and 
transformed  by  Jesuitism,  Rome  became 
its  official  seat.  And  in  the  evolution  of 
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human  art,  there  is  no  record  more  in¬ 
structive  than  that  still  stamped  on  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Rome  of  antiquity,  the  Rome  of 
the  Church,  the  Rome  of  modern  art  are 
indeed  three  separate  worlds  ;  and  it  is 
their  contrast,  their  juxtaposition,  their 
curious  blending  of  mutual  hate  and  mutual 
reaction,  which  forms  the  most  instructive 
page  of  all  history.  Each  of  the  three 
worlds  may  be  seen  in  a  more  intense  form 
elsewhere.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  have  still  a 
greater  mass  of  imperial  remains  than  the 
City  itself.  The  Apennine  hill  towns,  and 
perhaps  medireval  Paris,  have  a  truer 
record  of  the  Church.  And  Florence  is 
the  true  cradle  of  modern  ait.  But  in 
Rome  all  three  are  combined,  and  their 
continual  reaction,  one  on  the  other,  is 
matter  for  inexhaustible  thought. 

Rome,  as  a  city,  is  thus  a  visible  em¬ 
bodiment,  type,  or  summary  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  and,  in  these  days  of  special  interests 
or  tastes,  the  traveller  at  Rome  too  often 
forgets  this  world- wide  range  and  complex¬ 
ity.  To  the  scholar  the  vast  world  of 
Christian  Rome  is  usually  as  utter  a  blank 
as  to  the  Catholic  pilgrim  is  the  story  of 
Republic  and  Empire.  To  the  artist  both 
are  an  ancient  tale  of  little  meaning, 
though  the  words  are  strong.  lie  who 
loves  “  curios”  is  blind  too  often  to  the 
sunsets  on  the  Campagna.  And  he  who 
copies  inscriptions  is  deaf  to  the  mu.sic  of 
the  people  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  or  the 
evening  Angelus  rung  out  from  a  hundred 
steeples.  All  nations,  all  professions,  all 
creeds  jostle  each  other  in  Rome,  as  they 
did  in  the  age  of  Horace  and  .Juvenal  ; 
and  they  pass  by  on  the  other  aide  with 
mutual  contempt  for  each  other’s  interests 
and  pursuits.  But  to  the  historical  mind 
all  have  their  interest,  almost  an  equal  in¬ 
terest,  and  their  combination  and  contrasts 
form  the  most  instructive  lesson  which 
Europe  can  present. 

We  have  had  whole  libraries  about 
Rome  pictorial,  Rome  ecclesiastical,  Rome 
artistic,  Rome  antiquarian  ;  about  classi¬ 
cal,  mediseval,  papal,  cinque-cento,  rococo, 
modern  Rome.  Tliere  is  still  room  for  a 
book  about  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  manual 
of  history  ;  about  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  lessons  graven  on  its  stones  and  its 
soil  ;  about  its  contrasts,  its  contradic¬ 
tions,  its  immensity,  its  continuity  ;  the 
exquisite  pathos,  the  appalling  waste, 
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folly,  cruelly,  lecoided  in  that  roll  of 
memories  and  symbols.  Such  a  book 
would  gather  up  the  thoughts  which,  as 
he  strolls  about  the  Eternal  City,  throng 
on  the  mind  of  every  student  of  human 
nature,  and  of  any  historian  who  is  willing 
to  read  as  one  tale  the  history  of  man 
fr  m  the  Stone  Age  down  to  Pope  Leo 
XIIT. 

Of  all  places  on  earth,  Eome  is  the  city 
of  contrasts  and  paradox.  Nowhere  else 
can  we  see  memorials  of  such  pomp  along¬ 
side  of  such  squalor.  The  insolence  of 
wealth  jostles  disease,  filth,  and  penury. 
Devoutness,  which  holds  whole  continents 
spell-bound,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
hypocrisy  and  corruption.  What  sublime 
piety,  what  tender  charity,  what  ideal 
purity,  what  bigotry,  what  brutality,  what 
grossness  !  Over  this  convent  garden 
pensive  mysticism  has  thrown  a  halo  of 
saintliness  :  it  is  overshadowed  by  a  pal¬ 
ace  which  has  one  black  record  of  arro¬ 
gance.  There,  some  tomb  breathes  the 
very  soul  of  spiritual  art  ;  beside  it  stands 
another  which  is  a  typical  monument  of 
ostentation.  Here  is  a  fragment  worthy 
of  Praxiteles,  buried  under  costly  masses 
of  rococo  inanity.  Works  that  testify  to 
stupendous  concentration  of  power  stand 
in  a  chaos  which  testifies  to  nothing  but 
savagery  and  ruin.  The  very  demon  of 
destruction  seems  to  have  run  riot  over  the 
spot  that  the  very  genius  of  beauty  has 
chosen  for  Iris  home. 

The  eternal  lesson  of  Rome  is  the  war 
which  each  phase  of  liuman  civilization, 
each  type  of  art,  of  manners,  of  religion, 
has  waged  against  its  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  : — the  fury  with  which  it  sought  to 
blot  out  its  very  record.  When  Rome  be¬ 
came  Greek  in  thought,  art,  and  habits,  it 
destroyed  almost  every  vestige  of  the  old 
Italian  civilization  which  was  the  source  of 
its  own  strength  ;  and  recent  excavations 
alone  have  unearthed  the  massive  walls, 
the  pottery,  bronze  and  gold  work  of  the 
ages  before  Rome  was,  of  the  ages  of  Ser- 
vius,  Camillus,  and  Cincinnatus.  Impe¬ 
rial  Rome  pillaged  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  heaped  op  between  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  the  Vatican  priceless  treasures  of 
an  art  which  it  only  understood  well 
enough  to  covet  and  to  rob.  When  the 
Gospel  triumphed  over  Imperial  Rome,  it 
treated  the  palaces  of  the  Cmsars  as  dens 
of  infamy,  and  their  monuments  as  blas¬ 
phemous  idols  and  offences  to  God.  i^When 


the  Anti-Christian  Revival  was  in  all  the 
heyday  of  its  immoral  rage  after  beauty, 
it  treated  the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  a  barbarous  superstition.  Popes 
and  cardinals  destroyed  more  immortal 
works  of  beauty  than  the  worst  scourges 
of  God  ;  and  the  most  terrible  Goths  and 
Vandals  that  the  stones  of  Rome  ever 
knew  were  sceptical  priests  and  learned 
virtuosi.  Nay,  in  twenty  years  the  re¬ 
formers  of  the  Italian  kingdom  have 
wrought  greater  havoc  in  the  aspect  of 
Papal  Rome  than,  in  the  four  centuries 
since  Julius  II.,  popes  and  cardinals  ever 
wrought  on  Classical  and  Medireval  Rome. 

At  every  turn  we  come  on  some  'new 
crime  against  humanity  done  by  fanati¬ 
cism  or  greed.  Into  Imperial  Rome  there 
was  swept,  as  into  the  museum  of  the 
world,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  the 
bronzes,  the  ivories,  the  paintings  and 
carvings,  the  precious  works  of  human 
genius  for  some  six  or  seven  centuries — 
everything  of  rarity  and  loveliness  that 
could  be  found  between  Sicily  and  the 
Black  Sea.  There  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  statues  in  Greek  marble,  and  as  many 
in  bronze  ;  there  were  marble  columns, 
monoliths,  fiiezes,  reliefs,  obelisks,  colossi, 
fountains,  halls,  porticoes,  temples,  thea¬ 
tres,  baths,  all  crowded  with  the  spoils  of 
the  world,  and  enough  to  furnish  forth 
ten  such  cities  as  London,  Paris,  or  New 
York.  It  is  all  gone.  There  are  but  a 
few  fragments  now  that  chance  has  spared. 
Twenty  sieges,  stormings,  pillages,  a  hun¬ 
dred  conflagrations,  the  barbarous  greed 
of  the  invading  hordes,  the  barbarous 
fanaticism  of  the  first  Christians,  the  in¬ 
cessant  wars,  revolutions,  riots  and  faction 
fights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  brutal 
greediness  of  popes,  cardinals,  their 
nephews  and  their  favorites — worst  of  all, 
perhaps,  modern  industrial  iconoclasm — 
have  swept  away  all  but  a  few  chance  frag¬ 
ments. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  there  must  have 
been  still  extant  thousands  of  works  of  the 
purest  Greek  art  of  the  great  age.  There 
is  now  not  one  surviving  intact  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  there  are  but  two — ihe  Hermes 
of  Olympia  and  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos — 
of  which  even  fragments  remain  in  suffi¬ 
cient  preservation  to  enable  us  to  judge 
them.  Every  other  work  of  the  greatest 
age  is  either,  like  our  Parthenon  relics,  a 
mere  ruin,  or  is  known  to  us  only  by  a 
later  imitation.  Of  the  bronzes  not  a 'sin- 
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gle  complete  specimen  of  the  great  age 
survives.  And  this  loss  is  iireparable. 
Even  if  such  genius  of  art  were  ever  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  earth  again,  it  is  certain  that 
the  same  passion  for  physical  beauty,  the 
same  habit  of  displaying  the  form,  can 
never  again  be  universal  with  any  civilized 
people.  And  thus  by  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  successive  ages,  one  of  the 
most  original  types  of  human  genius  has 
become  extinct  on  this  earth,  even  as  the 
mastodon  or  the  dodo  are  extinct. 

But  masterpieces  of  marble  and  bronze 
■were  dross  in  comparison  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  human  soul,  of  intellect, 
purity,  and  love,  that  have  been  mangled 
on  this  same  spot  and  in  sight  of  these 
supreme  works  of  genius.  The  Christian 
pilgrim  from  some  other  Irish  or  Ameri¬ 
can  monastery,  from  Santiago  in  Chile, 
from  Armenia  or  Warsaw — the  Catholic 
missionary  on  his  way  to  die  in  China,  or 
Polynesia,  or  Uganda — prostrates  himself 
in  the  dust  where  Paul  was  beheaded  and 
Peter  crucified,  where  Gregory  and  Au¬ 
gustine  prayed,  and  in  the  Colosseum  he 
sees  nothing  but  a  monstrous  black  ruin  ; 
but  he  kneels  in  the  arena  where  the  blood 
of  martyrs  was  poured  forth  like  water, 
which  has  witnessed  such  heroic  deaths, 
such  revolting  crimes.  Each  zealot — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  sceptic — remem¬ 
bers  only  his  own  martyrs.  Romans  mas¬ 
sacred  Gaul  and  Goth  ;  Polytheists  mar¬ 
tyred  Christians  ;  Papal  creatures  tortured 
Republicans,  Protestants,  and  Reformers  ; 
emperors’  men  slew  popes’  men,  and 
popes’  men  slew  the  emperors’  men  ;  Co- 
lonnas  and  Orsinis,  Borgias  and  Cencis, 
Borgheses  and  Barberinis  have  poured  out 
blood  upon  blood,  and  piled  up  crime  on 
crime,  till  every  stone  records  some  in¬ 
human  act,  and  witnesses  also  to  courage 
and  faith. 

The  fanaticism  of  these  same  priests  and 
missionaries  has  its  own  reaction.  As  the 
Catholic  pilgrim  to-day  prostrates  himself 
on  the  spot  where  for  eighteen  centuries 
Christian  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  have  proistrated  themselves,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  glare  on 
them  with  hatred  and  contempt  ;  so  that, 
but  for  soldiers  and  police,  no  piiestin  his 
robes  would  be  safe  of  his  life  in  Rome. 
The  death-struggle  between  Papacy  and 
Free  Thought  was  never  more  acute. 
Hundreds  of  churches  are  bare,  deserted, 
without  the  semblance  of  a  congregation. 
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Of  late  years,  one  may  visit  famous 
churches,  known  throughout  the  Catholic 
world,  and  find  one’s  self,  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  absolutely  alone  ;  and  sometimes 
they  serve  as  the  resort  of  a  pair  of  lovers, 
who  choose  the  church  as  a  place  to  meet 
undisturbed  in  perfect  solitude.  Vast 
monasteries,  which  for  centuries  have  peo¬ 
pled  Christendom  with  priests  and  teach¬ 
ers,  are  now  empty,  or  converted  to  secu¬ 
lar  uses.  The  Pope  is  “  the  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican,”  and  the  I’apal  world  has 
withdrawn  from  public  view. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  we 
brought  so  close  face  to  face  with  the  great 
battles  of  religion  and  politics,  and  with 
the  destruction  wrought  by  successive 
phases  of  human  civilization.  This  de¬ 
struction  is  more  visible  in  Rome,  because 
fragments  remain  to  witness  to  each 
phase  ;  but  the  destruction  is  not  so  great 
as  elsewhere,  where  the  very  ruins  have 
been  destroyed.  At  Paris,  Lyons,  Lon¬ 
don,  York,  Cologne,  and  Milan,  the  Roman 
city  has  been  all  but  obliterated,  and  the 
mediajval  city  also,  and  the  Renascence 
city  after  that  ;  so  that,  for  the  most  part, 
in  all  these  ancient  centres  of  successive 
civilizations,  we  see  little  to-day  but  the 
monotony  of  modern  convenience,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  speculative  builder.  But 
at  Rome  enough  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  unbroken  roll  of  some  three  thousand 
years. 

At  Rome  we  see  the  wreckage.  At 
Paris  and  London  it  has  been  covered 
fathoms  deep  by  the  rising  tide.  They 
are  finding  now  the  tombs,  arms,  orna¬ 
ments,  and  structures  of  the  primitive 
races  who  dwelt  on  the  Seven  Hills  before 
history  was.  We  may  now  see  the  walls 
which  rose  when  the  history  of  Rome 
began,  the  fortress  of  the  early  kings,  and 
their  vast  subterranean  works.  We  can 
still  stand  on  the  spot  where  Horatius  de¬ 
fended  the  bridge,  and  where  Virginius 
slew  his  daughter.  We  still  see  the  tombs 
and  temples,  the  treasure-house  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  We  see  the  might  and  glory  of 
Rome  when  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
world  and  the  centre  of  the  world.  We 
see  the  walla  which  for  centuries  defied  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  ;  we  see  the  tombs 
of  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  Apostles  ;  we  see  the 
rise,  the  growth,  the  culmination  and  the 
death-struggles  of  the  Catholic  Papaev. 
We  see  the  Middle  Ages  piled  up  on  the 
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ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  piled  on  the  ruins  of  the  medite- 
val  world.  At  Koine  we  can  see  in  ruins, 
fragments,  or,  it  may  he,  merely  in  cer¬ 
tain  sites,  spots,  and  subterranean  vaults, 
that  revolving  picture  of  history,  which 
elsewhere  our  modern  life  has  blotted  out 
from  our  view. 

Take  the  Pantheon — in  some  ways  the 
central,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  his¬ 
toric  building  in  the  world.  For  more 
than  1900  years  it  has  been  a  temple — 
first  of  the  gods  of  the  old  world,  and 
since  of  the  Christian  God.  It  is  the  only 
great  extant  building  of  which  that  can 
now  be  said.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest 
building  in  continuous  use  on  earth,  for  it 
was  a  temple  of  the  pagan  deities  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  at  Rome  ;  dedicated  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  son  in-law  of  Augustus  in  the  first 
splendor  of  the  Empire  ;  converted  after 
six  centuries  into  a  Christian  church  and 
burial-place,  when  it  was  filled  with  the 
bones  of  the  martyrs  removed  from  the 
catacombs.  The  festival  of  All  Saints 
thereupon  instituted  is  the  one  Christian 
festival  which  modern  scepticism  concurs 
in  honoring.  In  the  Revival,  the  Pan¬ 
theon  became  the  type  of  all  the  domed 
buildings  of  Europe — first  as  the  parent  of 
the  dome  of  Florence,  thence  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s,  through  St.  Peter’s  of  our 
own  St.  Paul’s,  and  so  the  parent  of  all 
the  spherical  roofs  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  As  such  a  type,  it  was  the  espe¬ 
cial  study  of  the  humanist  artists  of  the 
Revival,  and  so  perhaps  it  was  chosen  for 
the  tomb  of  Raphael.  There,  amid  a 
company  of  painters,  scholars,  and  artists, 
his  sacred  ashes  lie  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  arid  but  lately  he  has  been  joined  in 
death  by  the  first  King  of  United  Italy, 
who  lies  in  a  noble  monument,  round 
which  Catholics  and  Liberals  are  still  glar¬ 
ing  at  each  other  in  hate.  Plundered  by 
Christian  emperors,  plundered  by  popes 
and  cardinals,  it  still  remains,  to  my  eyes, 
the  most  impressive,  original,  and  most 
perfect  building  extant. 

Imagine  the  Pantheon  in  its  glory,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  stripped  of  its  gold,  its  bronze, 
and  marbles,  and  statues  by  emjierors  and 
popes.  Conceive  that  vast,  solid  dome, 
still  the  largest  span  in  the  world — nearly 
one  and  a  half  more  than  the  diameter  of 
St.  Paul’s  — the  first  great  dome  ever  raised 
by  man,  the  grand  invention  of  Romans, 


of  which  the  Greeks  in  all  their  art  never 
dreamed.  The  dome,  with  the  round  arch 
out  of  which  it  sprang,  is  the  most  fertile 
conception  in  the  whole  history  of  build¬ 
ing.  The  Pantheon  became  the  parent  of 
all  subsequent  domes,  and  so  of  that  of 
Holy  Wisdom  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  the  parent  of  the  Byzantine  domes  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia. 

We  can  recall  its  roof  of  solid  concrete, 
moulded  and  plated  within,  and  coveted 
with  gilt  bronze  plates  without  ;  with  its 
statues,  the  enormous  columns  of  rare 
marbles  and  granite,  its  upper  story  of 
porphyry  and  serpentine,  lit  only  by  one 
great  circle  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  open  sky  by  day  and  the  stars 
by  night  look  down  on  the  marble  pave¬ 
ment.  To  this  wonderful  building,  the 
one  relic  of  the  ancient  world  in  its  entire¬ 
ty,  the  builders  of  all  after  ages  turned. 
For  five  centuries  the  Roman  world  turned 
to  it ;  till  out  of  it  arose  a  new  art  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Then  in  the  fifteenth  century 
at  the  Revival  the  humanist  artists  turned 
again  to  this  same  great  work  ;  it  gave 
rise  first  to  the  dome  of  Florence,  and 
then  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  150  years 
later  ;  from  St.  Peter’s  the  dome  spread 
over  the  world — the  Pantheon  and  the  Jn- 
valides  at  Paris,  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Isaac  Church 
at  St.  Petersburg  are  mere  imitations  of 
St.  Peter’s.  And  thus  from  the  Pantheon 
has  sprung  the  architecture  which  from 
Chile  to  Chicago,  from  the  British  Islands 
to  the  Turkish  Empire,  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Sicily,  is  seen  in  a  thousand  varie¬ 
ties,  and  in  ten  thousand  examples. 

But  it  is  not  the  Pantheon,  nor  indeed 
any  ancient  temple,  which  served  as  the 
original  type  for  the  Gothic  churches  of 
Europe  down  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
Petrine  type  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  better  established  than  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral  out  of  the 
civil  basilicas  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
whole  course  of  that  evolution  can  be 
traced  step  by  step  at  Rome,  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  John 
Lateran,  St.  Clement’s,  St.  Agnes’,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  older  churches  of  the 
basilican  type.  Thus  with  the  basilicas, 
extant,  converted,  or  recently  destroyed, 
as  the  matrix  of  the  Gothic  churches  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the 
Pantbeon  as  the  matrix  of  the  neo-classi- 
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cal  churches  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  ccntuiy,  we  feel  ourselves  at  Rome 
in  the  head-waters  from  which  we  can 
trace  the  flow  of  all  modern  architecture. 

If  the  Pantheon  be  historically  the  cen- 
tral  building  in  Rome,  it  is  by  no  means 
among  the  oldest.  Nor  are  the  walls  of 
Roma  quadrata,  nor  the  first  structures  of 
the  Palatine.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  carry 
us  back  to  a  time  almost  as  remote  from 
the  Pantheon  as  the  Pantheon  is  from  us. 
The  oldest  perhaps  date  from  the  Pharoahs 
who  built  the  Pyramids,  and  they  were 
made  to  adorn  the  temple  of  the  Sun  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  thence  were  brought 
by  the  first  Caesars  to  adorn  a  circus,  or  to 
give  majesty  to  a  mausoleum,  then  thrown 
down  and  cast  aside  in  Christian  ages  as 
monuments  of  heathendom  and  savage 
shows.  Again  they  were  restored  in  the 
classical  revival  after  a  thousand  years  of 
neglect,  and  set  up  to  witness  to  the  pride 
of  popes  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Christen¬ 
dom. 

What  an  epitome  of  human  history  in 
those  vast  monoliths,  the  largest  of  which 
is  thirty-six  feet  higher  than  Cleopatra’s 
Needle  on  the  Thames,  and  is  more  than 
three  times  its  weight  ;  for  a  thousand 
years  witnessing  the  processions  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  festivals,  then  for  some  centuries  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  spectacles  and  luxury  of  the 
Imperial  city,  then  for  a  thousand  years 
cast  down  into  the  dust,  but  too  vast  to  be 
destroyed,  and  then  set  up  again,  with  the 
blessings  of  popes  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  crowned  with  the  symbol  of 
the  Cross,  to  witness  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  They  have 
looked  down — these  eternal  stones — on 
Moses  and  Aaron,  on  Pharoahs  and  Greeks 
and  Persians,  on  Alexander  and  Julius,  on 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  Charlemagne  and 
Dante,  on  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
These  stones  were  venerable  objects  be¬ 
fore  history  began  ;  they  have  been  ob¬ 
jects  of  wonder  to  the  three  great  religions, 
three  races,  and  three  epochs  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

One  can  forgive  destructive  municipal¬ 
ism  much  for  at  last  rescuing  from  ignoble 
uses  the  burial-places  of  the  Cassars. 
There  are  no  edifices  in  Rome  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  historian  than  those  vast 
mausolca — the  grandest  and  most  impos¬ 
ing  tombs  that  exist — the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  that  of  Hadrian,  of  Csecilia 
Mctella,  the  Pyramid  of  Ceslius.  That 
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of  Augustus,  for  a  hundred  years  the 
burial-place  of  the  Cjesars  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  then  a  castle  of  the  Colonnas,  the 
scene  of  endless  civil  wars,  afterward  a 
common  theatre  for  open-air  plays,  is  now 
at  last  recovered,  to  be  preserved  as  a 
monument  of  antiquity.  The  yet  vaster 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  for  another  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  burial-place  of  the  later 
Cicsars,  a  huge  tower  of  240  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  rising  to  160  feet  in  height,  a 
dazzling  mass  of  statuary,  marble,  col¬ 
umns,  bronze  and  gilding,  then  a  fortress 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  countless  sieges,  the 
citadel  of  the  popes,  their  prison-house, 
their  refuge,  and  their  treasure-house, 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  pupils  of  Raphael, 
and  famous  in  the  anecdotes  of  Cellini, 
with  cells,  halls,  and  chambers  crowded 
with  anecdotes  :  at  last  a  barrack  of  the 
Pope  and  then  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

This  too,  as  one  of  the  buildings  of  an¬ 
tiquity  which  has  been  in  use  continuously 
since  the  Empire,  witnesses  at  once  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Caisars,  to  the  tempest- 
tossed  history  of  Rome  in  her  Decline  and 
Fall,  to  the  robber  bands  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  infamies  of  the  Papacy  of 
the  tenth  century  and  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  history  of  Rome  from  Theo- 
doric  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  sieges,  the 
wars  of  the  popes,  the  whole  story  of  their 
temporal  power,  seem  to  group  round  that 
Castle  of  the  Angel  who  stayed  the  Pesti¬ 
lence  at  the  prayers  of  Saint  Gregory. 
Within  it  was  the  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  once  held  the  dust  of  Hadrian. 
Strange  is  the  story  of  that  stately  coffin. 
After  a  thousand  years  it  was  carried  off 
to  St.  Peter’s  by  Innocent  II.  for  his  own 
body,  and  it  was  burned  in  a  conflagration 
two  centuiies  later.  The  porphyry  lid  of 
it  was  used  in  the  tenth  century  for  the 
coffin  of  the  Emperor  Otho  H.  Seven 
centuries  later  his  ashes  were  ejected  by  a 
pope,  and  it  was  converted  into  the  bap¬ 
tismal  font  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  it  now 
rests.  What  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Rome  !  This  precious  marble  of  the  East, 
made  to  cover  the  dust  of  the  Roman  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  world  in  the  grandest  tomb  of 
Europe,  desecrated  and  cast  aside  by  bar¬ 
barous  invaders,  one  half  of  it  was  used 
as  his  coffin  by  the  Emperor,  the  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  the  other  is  adopted  for 
his  own  coffin  by  the  Pope  the  friend  and 
protege  of  St.  Bernard.  This  half  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  ;  the  other  half  is  still  the 
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font  in  the  central  Church  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  Empire  of  the  Ciesars,  the 
Empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  Medireval 
Papacy,  the  modern  Papacy,  all  arc  re¬ 
corded  in  that  historic  marble. 

In  spite  of  disfigurement,  the  recent 
‘  improvements”  have  rather  accentuated 
that  peculiar  quality  of  the  monuments  of 
Rome,  that  they  thus  witness  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  revolutions  in  human  destiny. 
The  antiquarian  who  excavates  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Nile,  the  Seine,  or  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  geologist  who  explores  in  the 
strata  of  some  estuary,  comes  upon  layer 
after  layer  of  successive  ages,  the  remains 
of  historic  ages,  then  of  pre-historic  ages, 
of  the  bronze  age,  of  the  bone  imple¬ 
ments,  of  the  flint  implements,  the  neo¬ 
lithic  and  the  pala3olithic  age,  until  he 
comes  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  the  character  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
mains.  With  us  Stonehenge  records  the 
Druids  and  nothing  else,  the  White  Tower 
records  the  Norman  Kings,  the  Abbey  the 
Plantagenets,  St.  Paul’s  the  Stuarts,  and 
no  more.  But  at  Rome  each  monument 
bears  visible  marks  of  four,  five,  or  six 
successive  ages  over  some  two  thousand 
years  or  a  yet  longer  span. 

St.  Peter  has  displaced  Trajan  on  his 
column,  as  St.  Paul  has  superseded  An¬ 
toninus.  The  Mamertine  prison  was  first 
perhaps  an  Etruscan  waterwork  of  the 
early  kings,  then  the  state  prison  of  the 
Republic,  the  scene  of  the  execution  of 
Jugurtha,  and  the  conspirators  of  Catiline, 
of  Vercingetorix,  and  many  another  cap¬ 
tive  chief,  of  Sejanus  ;  then  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  prison  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter,  from  whence  their  last  epistles  were 
written,  and  since  then  it  has  become  for 
tire  Catholic  world  a  centre  of  pilgrimage, 
adoration,  and  miracle.  So  the  churches 
round  the  Forum  are  partly  formed  of 
Roman  temples  and  basilicas,  one  of  them 
being  the  seat  of  the  Senate.  So  the 
Colosseum  was  built  by  Titus  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  largely  by  captive 
Jews  ;  for  three  centuries  it  continued  the 
scene  of  the  most  amazing  and  wonderful 
spectacles  the  world  ever  saw  ;  then  it  was 
a  fortress  of  the  feudal  barons,  the  reftrge 
or  the  terror  of  popes,  then  the  quarry 
from  which  cardinals  and  families  of  popes 
built  their  palaces,  then  a  deserted  ruin, 
then  a  factory,  next  a  sacred  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage,  of  preaching,  and  of  reverential 
worship,  and  now  again  secularized  into  a 


mere  antiquarian  museum,  from  which  Na¬ 
ture  and  God  have  been  driven  as  with  a 
pitchfork.  So  too,  out  of  one  vast  hall  in 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Michael  Angelo 
constructed  for  a  pope  a  stately  modern 
chuich.  The  columns,  the  marble  floors, 
the  sarcophagi,  the  fonts,  and  the  pulpits 
in  the  older  churches  have  each  a  long  and 
varied  history.  A  column  of  Grecian 
marble  is  inscribed  “  From  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Cresars.”  A  sculptured  coffin 
first  held  a  Roman  senator,  was  next  con¬ 
verted  to  the  use  of  a  martyred  saint,  was 
then  cast  aside  as  a  worthless  bit  of  stone 
on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  at  length  ap¬ 
propriated  by  an  lesthetic  churchman  for 
his  own  pompous  monument. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Rome  which 
even  the  rage  of  “  improvement”  has 
spared  as  yet — the  feature  which  of  all 
others  is  the  most  suggestive  to  the  his¬ 
torical  mind,  the  ancient  city  walls — the 
whole  series  of  walls,  with  their  towers, 
gates,  ramparts,  and  barbicans,  with  the 
twelve  miles  of  circuit,  the  fragments  of 
the  early  kings,  the  walls  of  Romulus  and 
of  Servius,  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  of 
Bclisarius  and  Theodoric,  the  walls  of 
Pope  Leo,  of  Pope  Sixtus,  of  Urban,  of 
Pio  Nono.  What  a  vast  procession  of 
events  has  passed  in  the  sixteen  centuries 
since  Aurelian  made  the  circuit  that  we 
see  !  As  we  stand  on  those  ramparts  in 
the  Pincian  or  in  the  Medici  garden,  or 
beside  the  Lateran  Terrace,  or  near  the 
grave  of  Shelley,  what  visions  may  we  still 
recall — what  victorious  armies  from  cast 
and  west,  north  and  south,  coming  home 
in  triumph  under  Diocletian  and  Constan¬ 
tine,  Julian  and  Theodosius,  with  the 
eagles  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  the  legiona¬ 
ries  tramping  on  in  serried  ranks  ;  what 
hordes  of  northern  and  southern  invaders. 
Vandals,  Goths,  Lombards,  Franks,  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  Saracens,  the  ever  victorious 
armies  of  Charles  the  Great,  of  the  Othos, 
of  the  Norman  Guiscard  ;  what  battles  ; 
what  sackings  and  conflagrations ;  or 
again,  what  long  processions  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  what  bands  of 
monks  led  by  Francis,  Dominic,  Loyola, 
and  Xavier  ;  what  companies  of  men-at- 
arms  led  by  Colonnas,  Orsinis,  Frangi¬ 
panis,  Contis  and  Crescentii  ;  and  then  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
what  clash  of  arms,  what  pompoirs  cere¬ 
monies,  what  historic  meetings,  down  to 
the  time  of  Napoleon  and  Garibaldi,  and 
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Pio  Nono  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the 
latest  breach  of  all,  through  which  the 
Italian  Kingdom  entered  and  displaced 
the  Pope.  These  walls  and  gates,  them¬ 
selves  of  all  ages,  bear  stamped  on  them 
the  history  of  Europe  during  sixteen  cen¬ 
turies.  Few  edifices  of  man’s  hand  on 
this  earth  have  a  record  so  great,  and  of 
such  central  interest. 

Of  the  Catholic  memorials  of  Rome, 
though  the  Church  has  almost  disappeared 
from  sight,  nothing  is  destroyed  and  little 
is  changed.  To  the  Protestant  tourist, 
with  his  Murray  and  his  Baedeker,  now 
that  the  public  Papal  ceremonies  have 
practically  ceased,  this  Catholic  world  is 
for  the  most  part  a  blank.  He  passes  from 
the  Ciosars  to  Raphael  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  Bernini  and  Guido,  from  the  Forum 
to  St.  Peter’s,  according  to  his  taste, 
without  a  thought  of  the  vast  world  of 
history,  of  legend,  of  poetry,  of  art,  of 
religion,  that  fills  up  the  twelve  centuries 
between  the  days  of  Constantine  and  the 
days  of  Leo  X.  The  British  tourist  is 
but  one  out  of  many.  To  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Catholic  pilgrims  who  visit  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  the  world, ^this  city  of  St. 
Peter  is  all  in  all  ;  ruins  and  pictures  to 
them  are  worldly  tiifies.  To  them  Chris¬ 
tian  Rome  is  everything,  and  heathen 
Rome  and  modern  Rome  are  less  than 
nothing.  And  to  the  impartial  mind  of 
history,  this  Christian  Rome  is  a  very 
solid  third  part — nay,  perhaps,  a  real  half 
of  Rome — historic  Rome,  in  its  entirety. 

But  it  is  a  thorny  topic  to  the  mere  his¬ 
torian,  is  this  Christian  Rome  ;  for  every 
corner  of  its  story  is  encrusted  with  vague 
legend,  unsupported  guesses,  usually  pass¬ 
ing  into  palpable  imposture.  Miracle, 
tradition,  superstition,  and  fraud  have  got 
inextricably  woven  into  the  texture  of  each 
record.  As  the  tourist  mocks  at  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Mamertine 
rock,  at  the  miraculous  Bambino  of  Ara 
Coeli  ;  so  the  learned  antiquary  shakes  his 
head  at  the  sacred  image  of  St.  Peter,  and 
at  the  tomb  and  cell  of  St.  Cecilia.  But 
the  scepticism  of  tourist  and  antiquarian 
is  somewhat  overdone.  There  is  a  leg¬ 
endary,  perhaps  a  fraudulent,  element  in 
many  of  the  lives  and  martyrdoms,  nay,  in 
most  of  them.  Strict  historical  criticism 
can  accept  no  one  in  its  entirety.  But 
there  is  a  vast  substructure  of  ^fact,  most 
difficult  to  disentangle,  and  impossible 
now  to  prove.  For  my  part,  I  would  as 


soon  believe  that  nothing  of  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero  still  exists  under  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  that  no  fragment  of  Roma  quad- 
rata  remains  embedded  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Cnesars,  as  I  would  believe  that  the 
legends  of  St.  Clement  and  [St.  Lawrence, 
of  Cecilia  and  Agnes,  of  Martina  and  Bib- 
iana,  were  mere  poetic  inventions  with  no 
basis  of  fact.  It  is  for  the  historical  mind 
a  hopeless  task  to  analyze  this  element  of 
fact  ;  and  where  superstition  has  piled  up 
fables,  and  scepticism  retorts  with  whole¬ 
sale  ridicule,  a  lifetime  would  hardly  suf¬ 
fice  to  separate  truth  and  fiction. 

Let  us,  then,  be  content  to  grope  in  the 
labyrinthine  passages  and  silent  vaults  of  the 
catacombs,  to  view  the  mouldering  bones 
in  their  narrow  cribs,  the  lamps,  and  cir¬ 
clets,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  metal, 
the  rude  and  smoky  frescoes,  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  epitaphs,  the  emblems  of  the 
faith  ;  let  us  descend  into  the  lower 
churches  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Agnes 
and  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cosrnas  and  St.  Mar¬ 
tina  ;  let  us  visit  the  baptistry  and  clois¬ 
ters  of  the  Lateran,  even  the  Scala  Santa 
and  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  ;  let  ns  pon¬ 
der  over  S.  Gregorio  and  its  remains  of 
the  great  Gregory,  S.  Sabina,  with  its  rec¬ 
ord  of  Dominic  and  Aquinas  ;  let  us  medi¬ 
tate  in  the  convent  gardens  of  the  Esqui- 
line  and  the  Aventine,  and  feel  that  we 
are  truly  in  touch  with  scenes  historically 
consecrated  by  some  of  the  greatest  souls 
who  have  ever  dignified  humanity,  with 
spots  hallowed  as  some  of  the  turning 
points  in  human  civilization,  and  certainly 
consecrated  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
believers  during  eighteen  centuries.  We 
neither  surrender  our  critical  judgment, 
nor  give  way  to  a  ribald  scepticism. 
What  parts  of  this  mighty  and  pathetic 
pageantry  of  Christian  legend  are  real,  and 
what  parts  ate  pious  fiction  or  unholy 
fraud,  we  cannot  tell.  Let  us  forbear  to 
probe  further  where  the  task  is  vain.  But 
this  we  know  :  that  in  that  enormous  mass 
of  legend,  relic,  cerenronial  tradition  and 
art,  there  is  a  basis  of  profound  reality, 
and  a  world  of  imagery,  emotion,  sacri¬ 
fice,  such  as  man’s  brain  and  heart  have 
never  surpassed. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  how  often 
our  critical  and  sceptical  habits  make  us 
blind  to  the  true  historic  significance  of 
such  a  monument  as  St.  Peter’s.  The 
tourist  and  the  student  of  art  decry  its 
rococo  saints  and  extravagant  pomposity. 
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the  waste  of  power,  the  manifest  hollow¬ 
ness  of  its  peculiar  relics.  Put  aside  anti¬ 
quarian  and  aesthetic  criticism,  and  still  a 
marvellous  record  remains.  Grant  that 
the  Cathedra  Petri,  the  miraculous  bronze 
image  and  the  bones  of  the  apostle,  the 
column  at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  are 
all  pious  fictions,  there  remains  still  in  the 
very  site,  in  the  tombs  of  the  early  Loos, 
of  Matilda,  the  great  countess,  in  the  an¬ 
tique  Madonnas,  in  the  font,  in  the  crypt 
and  subterranean  vaults,  in  the  sacristy 
and  the  cemetery  of  Constantine,  in  the 
tomb  of  Junius  Bassus,  and  in  the  Navi- 
cella  of  Giotto,  above  all,  in  the  long  an¬ 
nals  of  that  venerated  spot  from  the  circus 
of  Nero  down  to  its  final  consecration  by 
Urban  VIII.,  enough  to  fill  the  thirteen 
centuries  between  Constantine  and  the 
Borgheses. 

To  visit  Rome — which  even  in  the  last 
generation  had  on  most  minds  a  sobering 
effect,  as  a  visit  to  a  cemetery  must  have, 
however  beautiful  be  the  spot  where  the 
departed  sleep — has  grown  to  be  of  mourn¬ 
ful  interest  to  those  who  remember  it  of 
old.  There  is  to  them  a  new  meaning  in 
the  peasants’  song,  “  Roma,  Roma,  non  e 
piu  com’  era  primal”  We  can  see 'no 
longer  the  Salvator  Rosa  ruins  and  rocks, 
the  Piranesi  colonnades  and  arches,  the 
quaint  old  Papal  pageantry,  and  the  pen¬ 
sive  landscape  from  garden  and  terrace. 
Bits  of  it  remain  here  and  there  amid 
acres  of  building  speculations  and  Ameri¬ 
can  caravanserais.  But  for  the  mere  stu¬ 
dent  of  antiquity  there  is  ample  compensa¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  truth  that  the 
deepest  interest  of  Rome  still  is  not  in  its 
art,  in  its  Vatican  galleries,  Sistine  fres¬ 
coes,  or  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  not  in  its 
churches,  cloisters,  relics,  and  tombs,  but 
in  its  record  of  the  ancient  world.  Rome 
never  was  a  centre  of  art,  even  in  the  days 
of  Raphael,  she  never  was  a  centre  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  even  in  the  twelfth  and  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  as  she  was  a  centre  of 
civilization  in  the  ages  of  Julius,  Augus¬ 
tus,  Vespasian,  and  Trajan. 

We  may  still  stand  on  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol  and  survey  that  glorious  panorama 
bounded  by  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Alban 
hills,  and  dream  what  that  scene  was  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Forum  below  was  one  radiant  avenue 
of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  triumphal 
columns,  colossal  statues,  monuments,  and 
votive  shrines — the  senate  house,  the 


rostra,  the  sacred  way  on  one  side — the 
circular  temple  of  Vesta,  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  the  basilica  of  Julius  on  the 
other  ;  above,  on  the  right,  the  temple  of 
Jove,  on  the  left  that  of  Juno,  and  the 
towering  palaces  of  the  Palatine  and  the 
Circus  Maximus  beyond  the  valley.  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  would  be  vast  thea¬ 
tres,  enormous  baths,  colossal  sepulchres, 
obelisks,  columns,  fountains,  equestrian 
statues  in  marble  or  in  bronze.  The  wails 
of  these  sumptuous  edifices  are  all  of  daz¬ 
zling  brilliance  in  Oriental  marbles,  bright 
with  mosaic  and  with  frescoes,  and  their 
roofs  are  covered  with  plates  of  hammered 
gold.  In  the  far  distance,  across  terraces 
and  gardens  shady  with  the  dark  foliage 
of  cypress  and  stone  pine,  might  be  seen 
the  aqueducts  which  bring  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  whole  rivers  into  the  city,  to  fill  its 
thousand  baths  and  its  hundred  fountains. 
And  between  the  aqueducts  and  the  porti¬ 
coes,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  hills 
beyond,  villas  gleam  in  the  sun  with  their 
terraces,  gardens,  statues,  and  shrines, 
each  a  little  city  in  itself. 

This  earth  has  never  seen  before  or  since 
so  prodigious  an  accumulation  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  rare.  The  quarries  of  the 
world  had  been  emptied  to  find  precious 
marbles.  Forests  of  exquisite  columns 
met  the  gaze,  porphyry,  purple  and  green, 
polished  granite,  streaked  marbles  in  the 
hues  of  a  tropical  bird,  yellow,  orange, 
rosy,  and  carnation,  ten  thousand  statue^ 
groups  and  colossi  of  dazzling  Parian  or  of 
golden  bronze,  the  work  of  Greek  genius, 
of  myriads  of  slaves,  of  unlimited  wealth 
and  absolute  command.  Power  so  colos¬ 
sal,  centralization  so  ruthless,  luxury  so 
frantic,  the  world  had  never  seen,  and  we 
trust  can  never  see  again. 

Strangely  enough  this  portentous  accu¬ 
mulation  of  riches  and  splendor  lay  open 
to  all  comers.  The  one  thing  that  could 
not  be  seen  (till  the  Empire  was  nearing 
its  close)  was  a  wall,  a  fortress,  a  defence 
of  any  kind.  Rome  of  the  C;esars  was  as 
free  from  any  military  look  as  London  to¬ 
day.  It  had  neither  wall  nor  citadel  nor 
forts.  It  was  guarded  only  by  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  and  a  few  thousand  police. 
For  four  centuries  or  so  it  flourished  in  all 
its  glory.  There  followed  some  ten  cen¬ 
turies  of  ruin,  waste,  desolation,  and  chaos, 
until  its  restoration  began — a  restoration 
sometimes  that  was  a  new  and  a  worse 
ruin.  The  broken  fragments  only  can  be 
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seen  to-day.  Here  and  there  a  few  muti¬ 
lated  columns,  cornices,  staircases,  and 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  vast  tem¬ 
ples,  theatres,  and  porticoes,  the  skeleton 
of  a  few  buildings  too  vast  to  be  destroyed, 
a  few  half-ruined  arches,  a  number  of 
broken  statues  in  marble,  and  one  com¬ 


plete  in  bronze,  rescued  because  it  was 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  sov¬ 
ereign.  All  else  is  dust  and  endless  tan¬ 
talizing  dreams.  But  that  dust  draws  men 
to  it  as  no  other  dust  ever  can.  And  he 
who  begins  to  dream  longs  to  dream  again 
and  again. — Fortnightly  Review. 


IS  THE  UNIVERSE  INFINITE 

BY  SIR  ROBERT  BALL,  F.R.S. 


Bishop  Butler  has  well  remarked  that 
“  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,”  and, 
assuredly,  if  it  be  our  guide  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  concerns,  in  a  stilt  more  significant 
sense  may  it  be  claimed  as  the  source  of 
the  greater  part  of  human  knowledge. 
Indeed,  in  a  rapid  survey  of  the  field  of 
astronomy  we  are  tempted  to  affirm,  not 
merely  that  the  theory  of  probability  is  of 
the  utmost  service  to  us,  but  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  our  sole  method  of  discovering  the 
truth.  This  will  not  seem  a  paradox  to 
any  one  who  will  reflect  that  there  is 
hardly  an  astronomical  doctrine,  even  of 
the  most  elementary  kind,  of  which  it 
might  not  be  said  that  our  belief  in  it  de¬ 
pends  simply  on  the  fact  that  its  truth  is, 
in  a  high  degree,  more  probable  than  its 
falsehood.  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  hab¬ 
itually  and,  indeed,  almost  unconsciously, 
it  affords  the  readiest  touchstone  by  which 
many  fallacious  scientific  notions  can  be 
dissipated.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  In  the  first  book  about  as¬ 
tronomy  which  I  read  in  my  boyhood 
there  was  a  glowing  description  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
I  allude  to  the  discovery,  or  the  alleged 
discovery  I  should  rather  say,  of  a  certain 
“central  sun,”  about  which  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  or  stated  that  all  the  bodies  in  the 
universe  revolved.  This  marvellous  cen¬ 
tre  was  becomingly  located  in  the  Pleiades 
— indeed,  if  I  remember  aright,  it  was 
actually  identified  with  the  star  Alcyone. 
The  doctrine  was  certainly  a  splendid  and 
captivating  one,  but  it  was  too  good  to  be 
true.  No  one  ever  hears  anything  about 
the  central  sun  hypothesis  nowadays,  and 
that,  perhaps,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ifr  stood  condemned  on  the  face  of  it  by 
the  theory  of  probabilities.  It  is  wholly 


unnecessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  attempt 
to  appraise  the  value  of  the  observations 
by  which  an  astronomer,  justly  esteemed 
for  other  labors,  demonstrated,  or  thought 
he  had  demonstrated,  the  existence  of  a 
“central  sun.”  Even  if  the  apparent 
movements  of  certain  stars  offered  quite 
unequivocal  testimony  (which,  indeed, 
was  by  no  means  the  case)  to  show  that 
they  were  revolving  around  Alcyone,  still 
it  is  obvious,  on  a  little  consideration,  that 
even  this  famous  star  could  not  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe 
without  doing  unwarrantable  violence  to 
all  notions  of  probability.  For  just  look 
at  the  facts  in  their  due  proportion.  Al¬ 
cyone,  no  doubt,  is  a  star  of  magnificent 
dimensions.  It  may  be  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  times  more  massive  and  more 
brilliant  than  our  sun.  Alcyone  is  so  re¬ 
mote  from  the  earth  that  the  light  which 
now  arrives  at  our  eyes,  even  though  it 
speeds  on  its  way  at  the  rate  of  180,000 
miles  a  second,  has  not  improbably  taken 
a  century,  or  more  than  a  century,  to 
reach  us.  The  Pleiades  form  a  cluster  of 
bright  stars  almost  unique  in  their  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  these  circumstances  might  cer¬ 
tainly  render  the  notion  that  there  lay  the 
centre  of  the  universe  highly  attractive  to 
the  imagination  and  perhaps  even  quite 
plausible.  But  the  theory  of  probabili¬ 
ties  at  once  upsets  the  whole  doctrine 
when  the  facts  are  viewed  in  their  proper 
light.  No  doubt  the  theory  of  proba¬ 
bilities  has  nothing  to  say  against  Alcyone 
in  comparison  with  any  other  star  visible 
in  the  heavens,  but  what  it  does  say  is 
that  it  would  be  utterly  preposterous  to 
imagine  that  any  one  of  the  stars  in  the 
visible  firmament  could  be  the  central  sun 
around  which  all  the  bodies  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  revolved.  For  summon  up  to  your 
imagination  the  most  distant  star  that  can 
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be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  Then  think 
of  the  minutest  star  that  our  most  potent 
telescope  can  disclose.  Think  of  the  tini¬ 
est  stellar  point  of  light  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  depicted  on  the  most  sensitive 
photographic  plate  after  hours  of  exposure 
to  the  heavens.  Think,  indeed,  of  the 
very  remotest  star  which,  by  any  conceiv¬ 
able  device,  can  be  rendered  perceptible 
to  our  consciousness.  Doubtless  that  star 
is  thousands  of  billions  of  miles  from  the 
earth  ;  doubtless  the  light  from  it  requires 
thousands  of  years,  and  some  astronomers 
have  said  millions  of  years,  to  span  the 
abyss  which  intervenes  between  our  globe 
and  those  distant  regions.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  miles, 
even  though  we  know  it  not,  at  which  the 
remotest  stars  known  to  us  must  lie.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  most  distant  star 
which  the  universe  may  possibly  contain  ; 
I  only  refer  to  the  most  distant  star  that 
we  can  possibly  bring  within  our  ken. 
Imagine  a  great  sphere  to  be  described 
with  its  centre  at  our  earth,  and  with  a 
radius  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
earth  to  this  last  star  knowable  by  man. 
Every  star  that  we  can  see,  every  star 
whose  existence  becomes  disclosed  to  us 
on  our  photographs,  lies  inside  this  sphere  ; 
as  to  the  orbs  which  may  lie  outside  that 
sphere  we  can  know  nothing  by  direct  ob¬ 
servation.  The  imagination  doubtless 
suggests  with  irresistible  emphasis,  that 
this  outer  region  is  also  occupied  by  stars 
and  nebulae,  suns  and  worlds,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  interior  of  that  mighty 
sphere  whose  contents  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  our  scrutiny.  It  would  do 
utter  violence  to  our  notions  of  the  law  of 
continuity  to  assume  that  all  the  existent 
matter  in  the  universe  happened  to  lie  in¬ 
side  this  sphere  ;  we  need  only  mention 
such  a  supposition  before  we  dismiss  it  as 
wholly  indefensible.  I  do  not  now’  make 
any  attempt  to  express  the  number  of 
miles  in  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  which 
limits  the  extent  of  space  known  directly 
to  man.  What  that  number  may  be  is 
quite  immaterial  for  our  present  purpose. 
But  the  point  that  I  specially  want  to 
bring  out  is  that  the  volume  occupied  by 
this  stupendous  globe,  which  includes 
.vithin  it  all  possible  visible  material,  must 
be  but  a  speck  when  compared  with  the 
sp.ace  which  contains  it.  Think  of  the 
water  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  think  of 
the  water  in  a  single  drop.  As  the  drop 
New  Series. — Vol.  LVIII.,  No.  1. 


is  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so  is  the  sphere 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  conceive  in 
the  boundless  extent  of  space.  As  far  as 
we  know  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
be  quite  as  many  of  such  spheres  in  space 
as  there  are  drops  of  water  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  And,  in  all  probability,  these 
other  spheres  throughout  apace  are  ten¬ 
anted  by  stars,  systems,  and  galaxies  just 
as  grand  in  themselves,  just  as  imposing 
in  their  collocations,  and  just  as  over¬ 
whelming  in  their  myriads  as  are  those 
which  lie  within  that  one  particular  sphere 
of  which  alone  we  know  anything  with 
certainty.  l^rovided  with  this  concep¬ 
tion,  we  see  at  once  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
visible  central  sun  is  an  absurdity.  As  to 
whether  there  may  be  some  central  sun 
somewhere  or  other  I  can  express  no  opin¬ 
ion,  save  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
whatever  to  think  that  such  a  body  should 
exist.  But  we  may  feel  practically  cer¬ 
tain,  according  to  all  rational  grounds  of 
probability,  that  even  if  there  were  a  cen¬ 
tral  sun  in  the  universe  it  would  not  lie 
within  our  ken.  Suppose  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there 
was  one  individual  diatom  of  a  specially 
interesting  character  ;  1  do  not  mean  one 
species  with  its  myriad  individuals,  but 
one  solitary  specimen  of  a  particular  micro¬ 
scopic  organism,  which  happened  to  flour¬ 
ish  somewhere  or  other  in  the  North  or 
South  Atlantic  Ocean  at  some  depth  or 
other  from  the  surface.  Suppose  that  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  further  was  known  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  this  individual  object, 
it  might,  for  anything  we  could  tell,  lie 
beneath  a  mighty  ice-floe  in  the  Arctic 
regions  ;  it  might  be  miles  deep  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  ;  it  might  be  basking  on 
the  surface  in  the  Equatorial  regions  ;  it 
might  be  tossed  in  the  surf  on  the  shores 
of  St.  Helena  ;  it  might  be  floating  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazons  ;  it  might  be  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  amid  the 
Antarctic  icebergs.  Would  any  reason¬ 
able  man  who  desired  to  obtain  that  unique 
and  extraordinary  specimen  for  his  collec¬ 
tion  imagine  that  if  he  went  down  to  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  and  lifted  a  single  drop 
from  the  Atlantic  he  would  have  such  in¬ 
conceivably  good  fortune  as  to  find  in  it 
this  rare  diatom  of  which  but  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  existed  throughout  the  millions 
of  cubic  miles  of  water  which  compose 
that  mighty  ocean  ?  Of  course,  the  mere 
statement  of  such  a  case  is  sufficient  to 
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show  its  absurdity.  But  the  improbabil¬ 
ity  that  the  ardent  naturalist  would  secure 
the  prize  in  the  way  I  have  described  is 
not  one  whit  greater  than  the  improba¬ 
bility  that,  even  if  there  were  a  central 
sun,  it  should  lie  within  the  domain  of 
our  scrutiny. 

There  is  another  line  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  theory  of  probability  will  often 
give  us  invaluable  information,  which  is 
not  this  lime  merely  of  a  negative  kind. 
There  are  many  instances  which  might  be 
taken  of  the  principles  now  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  I  shall,  however,  adopt  that  par¬ 
ticular  one  which  presents,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  interest  to  astronomers.  The 
question  often  arises  as  to  whether  two 
objects  which  appear  to  us  to  lie  near  each 
other  on  the  surface  of  the  heavens  are 
really  neighbors  in  space,  or  whether  their 
contiguity  is  only  apparent.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  for  instance,  that  two  stars  appear 
very  close  together  through  the  telescope, 
and  we  desire  to  know  whether  the  two 
bodies  are  indeed  allied  by  any  bond  of 
physical  association,  or  whether  the  ap¬ 
pearance  may  not  be  a  mere  accidental  co¬ 
incidence.  The  latter  would  be  the  case 
if  the  line  joining  the  two  stars  happened 
to  be  so  neaily  directed  toward  the  earth 
that,  though  in  reality  one  of  the  stars  is 
so  much  more  remote  than  the  other,  yet 
that  from  our  point  of  view  the  two  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  projected  on  the  same  part  of 
the  sky.  \Ve  are  generally  at  fault  in  de¬ 
termining  this  question  by  direct  observa¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
find  the  actual  distances  by  which  the 
earth  is  separated  from  the  objects,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  deprived  of  any  direct 
assurance  that  those  distances  are  so  far 
equal  as  to  enable  us  to  assert  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  contiguity  is  indeed  a  real  con¬ 
tiguity.  Here  the  theory  of  probabilities 
will  come  to  our  aid  and  supply  reliable 
information  of  the  most  convincing  char¬ 
acter.  The  illustration  I  shall  take  is  one 
connected  with  a  famous  object.  The 
great  nebula  in  Orion  is  known  to  be  the 
most  glorious  body  of  its  class  that  the 
heavens  display.  Seen  through  a  power¬ 
ful  telescope,  like  that  of  Lord  Rosse  at 
Rarsonstown,  the  appearance  of  this  grand 
“  light-stain”  is  of  indescribable  glory 
when  viewed  by  one  whose  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  practical  astronomy  en¬ 
ables  him  to  inform  the  picture  before 
him  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  its 


comprehension.  It  is  a  vast  volume  of 
bluish  gaseous  material  with  hues  of  in¬ 
finite  softness  and  delicacy.  Here  it  pre¬ 
sents  luminous  tracts  which  glow  with  an 
exquisite  blue  light  ;  there  it  graduates 
off  until  it  is  impossible  to  say  wheie  the 
nebula  ceases  and  the  black  sky  begins. 
But  from  our  present  point  of  view  I  am 
only  thinking  of  the  nebula  as  the  nimbus 
of  glory  which  surrounds  the  marvellous 
multiple  star  known  to  astronomers  as  0 
Orionis.  This  complex  sidereal  system 
consists  of  four  bright  stars  quite  close 
together,  with  at  least  two  smaller  ones 
which  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
scheme.  The  whole  sextuple  group  makes 
a  spectacle  unique  in  the  heavens.  Wher¬ 
ever  0  Orionis  happened  to  be  in  the  sky 
it  must  necessarily  be  known  as  the  most 
elaborately  composed  of  all  multiple  stars. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  won¬ 
derful  star  apparently  occupying  the  most 
imposing  site  in  the  great  nebula,  so  that 
the  latter  serves  as  a  splendid  setting  to 
the  complex  star.  The  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  would,  of  course,  be  explained  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  wondrous  mul¬ 
tiple  did  actually  lie  inside  the  nebula 
wherein  it  was  seen  gleaming.  But  it  is, 
no  doubt,  conceivable  that  the  effect  ac¬ 
tually  witnessed  may  be  accounted  for  if  it 
should  happen  tliat  the  multiple  star  were 
billions  of  miles  in  the  foreground,  only 
80  placed  that  from  our  point  of  view  we 
beheld  it  projected  with  the  brightest  part 
of  the  nebula  as  a  background.  Such, 
too,  is  the  translucency  of  nebulous  mate¬ 
rial  that  it  is  at  least  a  conceivable  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  nebula  might  be  the  object 
which  lay  in  the  foreground  and  that  the 
star  occupied  a  position  billions  of  miles 
in  the  rear,  but  that  from  where  we  were 
situated  our  line  of  sight  toward  the  star 
conducted  our  vision  directly  through  the 
centre  of  the  nebula.  We  have  really  no 
means  of  certainly  knowing  which  of  these 
notions  is  the  correct  one.  At  least,  I 
should  say,  direct  observation  cannot  be 
held  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  one 
of  these  doctrines  is  true  and  that  the 
other  two  ate  false.  It  could  only  have 
done  so  when  wo  had  measured  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  both  the  nebula  and  the  multiple 
star  from  the  earth.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  not  measured  the  distance  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  case  in  which  the  theory  of  prob¬ 
abilities  can  be  suitably  applied,  and  the 
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result  to  which  it  leads  is  of  no  uncertain 
kind.  It  demonstrates,  by  a  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  the  cogency  of  which  cannot  be 
impugned,  that  the  famous  stars  are  not 
standing  out  in  front  of  the  nebula,  that 
they  arc  not  sunk  far  behind,  but  that 
they  do  veritably  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
nebula  itself,  the  combined  object  forming 
one  glorious  organization.  To  simplify 
the  application  of  the  argument,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  the  visible  heavens  are  consti¬ 
tuted,  not  of  hosts  of  stars  and  of  nebuhe, 
but  of  one  single  star  and  of  one  single 
nebula.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  nebula 
occupies  an  area  of  about  one  square  de¬ 
gree,  that  is,  about  five  times  the  area  of 
the  full  moon,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
from  our  point  of  view  the  star  appears  to 
lie  within  the  confines  of  the  nebula. 
Would  it  be  more  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  presence  of  the  star  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  locality  of  the  heavens  was  only  an 
accidental  circumstance  due  to  the  line  of 
vision  from  the  nebula  to  the  star  passing 
through  the  eye,  or  that  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  some  physical  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  bodies,  iu  which 
case,  of  course,  the  star  would  lie  within 
the  confines  of  the  nebula,  and  the  con¬ 
tiguity  would  be  real  as  well  as  apparent. 
Suppose  that  the  star  and  the  nebula  were 
both  planted  down  absolutely  at  random 
on  the  surface  of  the  heavens  ;  then,  as 
the  nebula  occupies  a  space  of  one  square 
degree,  and  as  there  are  forty  thousand 
square  degrees  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
there  are  obviously  forty  thousand  chances 
to  one  against  the  star  happening  to  lie 
within  the  confines  of  the  nebula,  if  the 
connection  between  the  two  bodies  were 
merely  casual  and  apparent.  For  the  or¬ 
dinary  purposes  of  life,  when  we  find  that 
there  are  forty  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  a  particular  phenomenon  occurring 
we  generally  exclude  from  the  realm  of 
practical  duty  the  supposition  that  the  un¬ 
likely  event  will  occur.  If  a  sum  of  £150 
is  to  be  raffled  by  the  sale  of  enough  tick¬ 
ets  at  a  penny  a-piece  to  leave  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  undertaking,  the  purchaser 
of  a  ticket  builds  but  little  hope  on  his 
chances  of  success.  He  knows  that  the 
chances  against  him  are  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  to  one.  We  are  entitled  to  say  that 
there  must  be  forty  thousand  chances  to 
one  against  the  star  lying  on  the  nebula, 
unless  it  should  happen  that  there  was 
some  physical  connection  between  the 


two.  We  see,  however,  that  the  star  does 
lie  on  the  nebula  ;  therefore,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  we  conclude  that  there 
must  be  some  physical  reason  for  this  co¬ 
incidence,  but  we  can  see  no  physical  rea¬ 
son  whatever  why  the  line  joining  the  star 
and  the  nebula  should  pass  near  the  earth 
if  the  two  objects  were  totally  distinct. 
We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  star  must  be  directly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  nebula.  There  are  forty 
thousand  chances  to  one  that  this  is  the 
case,  and,  as  rational  people,  we  adopt 
this  conclusion  as  the  basis  of  our  belief. 
This  will  illustrate  the  argument  used  in 
the  actual  case  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion 
and  the  multiple  star  in  the  same  constel¬ 
lation.  It  is  true  that  there  are  thousands 
of  stars  and  thousands  of  nebulre,  but 
there  is  only  one  star  so  marvellously  com¬ 
plex  in  its  character  as  0  Oiionis,  and  there 
is  only  one  nebula  so  ample  in  its  mag¬ 
nificence  as  that  in  the  sword  handle  of 
Orion.  But  we  find  the  unique  multiple 
star  apparently  located  in  the  richest  part 
of  the  unique  nebula.  If,  therefore,  wo 
remember  that  the  region  of  the  nebula 
referred  to  is  perhaps  about  a  square  de¬ 
gree  in  extent,  we  are  entitled  to  affirm 
that  there  must  be  forty  thousand  chances 
to  one  that  0  Orionis,  the  star,  is  veritably 
immersed  in  the  glorious  nebulosity  of 
Orion.  The  theory  of  probabilities  allows 
reasonable  beings  to  draw  no  other  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  theory  of  probabilities  is  also  very 
instructive  in  the  information  which  it 
gives  us  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
an  invisible  myriad  of  bodies  through 
space  which  can  never  be  discerned  by  any 
means  at  our  disposal.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  that  the  stars,  properl}'  so- 
called,  are  each  of  them  brilliant  suns,  in¬ 
trinsically  of  majestic  proportions,  but 
dwarfed  to  comparative  insignificance  by 
the  tremendous  distance  in  space  at  which 
they  are  placed.  These  bodies  are  all 
self-luminous,  and  it  may  no  doubt  hap¬ 
pen  that  there  are  dark  bodies  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  some  of  the  bright  stars  to  which 
these  stars  act  as  illuminants  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sun  dispenses  light  to  the 
planets.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  discern  objects  illuminated  in  this 
fashion,  for  the  light  which  they  receive 
from  suns  which  lie  in  their  neighborhood 
would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  render 
them  visible  to  us  across  the  vast  abyss  of 
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space  by  which  they  are  separated  from 
the  earth.  There  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
indirect  processes  of  reasoning  by  which 
astronomers  have  learned,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  something  with  regard  to 
these  dark  stars.  Thus,  for  instance,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  extraordinary 
fluctuations  in  the  light  of  Algol  must  be 
attributed  to  the  eclipses  of  a  brilliant  star 
by  the  interposition  at  regular  intervals  of 
a  dark  body  revolving  around  it.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  it  has  happened 
that  two  dark  stars  have  come  so  near  each 
other  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  collided,  and  the  sudden  transforma¬ 
tion  of  energy  of  motion  into  energy  of 
light  and  heat  has  been  sutticient  to  an¬ 
nounce  far  and  wide  through  the  univeiso 
the  character  of  the  event  which  has  taken 
place. 

But  such  instances  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  and  we  should  receive  a  very  erro¬ 
neous  impression  as  to  the  population  of 
the  celestial  regions  by  bodies  devoid  of 
light  if  we  thought  that  the  few  whose 
presence  has  been  occasionally  disclosed 
in  some  very  indirect  and  casual  manner 
bore  anything  like  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  number  which  actually 
exist.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the 
theory  of  probabilities  comes  to  supple¬ 
ment  our  knowledge,  and  the  results  to 
which  it  conducts  us  are  of  a  most  start¬ 
ling  description.  By  this  theory  we  are 
assured,  with  a  logic  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
troverted,  that  the  invisible  bodies  must 
be  vastly  more  numerous  than  the  visible 
stars,  so  that  even  the  millions  of  bright 
stars  which  we  see  afford  only  an  utterly 
inadequate  conception  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  material  universe.  Itemember,  I 
am  not  now  referring  to  objects  beyond 
our  ken  merely  because  they  lie  so  far  off. 
What  I  mean  is  that  even  within  the 
sphere  which  contains  the  visible  stars  that 
we  know,  there  is  such  a  stupendous  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  of  a  dark  character,  that 
the  visible  part  bears  an  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble  proportion  to  it.  It  may  w  ell  be  asked 
how  we  know  that  there  is  this  exuberant 
abundance  of  invisible  matter.  Let  the 
theory  of  probabilities  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  suppose  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  lapse  of  time,  which  for  our  present  ar¬ 
gument  may  be  regarded  as  indefinitely 
long.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
conditions  under  which  a  mass  of  matter 
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becomes  so  highly  heated  as  to  shine  with 
star-like  radiance  are  wholly  exceptional 
in  their  character.  So  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes  it  would  seem  that  the 
brightness  of  any  sun-like  body  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  transformation  in 
some  fashion  of  mechanical  power  into 
heat.  To  take  our  own  sun  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  now  an  assured  doctrine  that  the 
heat  so  necessary  for  our  welfare  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
solar  volume.  The  energy  available  for 
transformation  into  heat  in  this  process 
seems  sufficient  to  supply  the  radiation  of 
the  sun,  not  only  for  ages  such  as  those 
which  we  reckon  in  the  human  period, 
but  even  throughout  a  lapse  of  time  so 
vast  as  that  which  geology  demands  for 
the  formation  of  the  earth’s  crust.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  possible 
light  and  heat  to  be  dispensed  by  the  sun 
is  limited  in  amount.  The  sun  cannot 
shine  on  forever.  A  time  must  assuredly 
come  when  the  mighty  orb  at  present  so 
brilliant  will  have  no  more  potency  fur  the 
radiation  of  light  than  is  at  present  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  earth  or  the  moon.  In  like 
manner  it  can  be  shown  that  the  materials 
constituting  the  sun  have  not  always  been 
luminous.  We  cannot  indeed  say  with 
certainty  by  what  influence  their  bright¬ 
ness  was  originally  kindled.  It  probably 
arose  from  a  collision,  or  an  approach  to 
a  collision,  between  two  dark  masses  which 
happened  to  come  to  an  encounter  with 
enormous  velocities  in  their  progress 
through  space.  It  is,  however,  plain  that 
the  ages  during  which  the  sun  has  been 
brilliant  form  oniy  an  incident,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  infinite  history  of  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  of  which  the  solar  systeni 
is  constituted.  Notwithstanding  the  mill¬ 
ions,  or  thousands  of  milliorrs,  of  }ear8  for 
which  that  matter  has  existed,  it  has  pei- 
haps  only  once  become  so  htated,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  we  may  describe 
as  accidental  or  casual,  as  to  have  acquired 
the  ample  light-dispensing  power  of  a  sun. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  such  periods 
of  light-radiating  capacity  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  more  than  once  ;  they  may  possibly 
have  occurred  several  times  throughout 
the  ages  of  time  past.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  last  phenomena  of  this  kind  have 
yet  arrived.  The  sun,  after  the  lapse  of 
uncounted  years,  will  lose  all  its  heat  and 
pass  into  a  black,  dark  Vnass.  In  that 
form  it  may  endure  for  an  epoch  so  pro- 
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tracted  that  the  spell  during  which  it  has  many  tons  of  iron  now  white-hot,  but 
acted  as  the  luminary  to  our  system  will  there  are  many  millions  of  tons  of  iron 
appear  hut  a  moment  in  comparison  with  which  was  once  white-hot,  and  is  now  no 
the  dark  ages  which  succeed  the  solar  warmer  than  the  air  around  it.  At  cer- 
splcndor.  But  we  can  conceive  that  the  tain  phases  in  its  history  every  piece  of 
darkness,  which  is  the  doom  of  our  ays-  iron  has  to  undergo  the  operation  of  being 
tern,  need  not  necessarily  be  eternal  so  far  raised  to  incandescence,  or  even  of  being 
as  its  materials  are  concerned  ;  it  may  be  transformed  into  a  liquid.  But  the  laws 
that  again  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings  of  cooling  are  such  that,  as  soon  as  the  op- 
through  space,  the  tide  of  chance  may  at  portunity  is  afforded,  the  iron  parts  with 
length  bring  the  dark  and  tremendous  its  redundant  heat  and  returns  to  a  stable 
globe  so  near  some  other  orb  that  another  condition,  in  which  it  is  at  the  tempera- 
collision  should  take  place  with  appalling  ture  of  the  air.  Now,  suppose  that  some 
vehemence.  The  solid  materials  shall  percipient  being,  who  was  viewing  this 
again  become  transformed  into  a  stupen-  earth  from  above,  could  only  see  iron 
dous  glowing  nebula,  and  then,  in  the  when  it  was  red-hot  or  white-hot,  but  that 
course  of  the  tedious  contraction  of  this  he  had  every  facility  for  perceiving  such 
nebula,  another  protracted  period  of  biil-  iron  as  happened  to  be  in  this  condition, 
liance  will  diversify  the  career  of  this  great  With  such  faculties  he  would,  no  doubt, 
body,  and  may  last  long  enough  for  the  be  able  to  discern  here  and  there  a  stream 
evolution  of  planets  and  of  whole  races  of  of  molten  iron  issuing  from  a  blast  fur- 
highly  organized  creatures.  The  essen-  nace,  or  perhaps  to  witness  the  operation 
tial  point  for  our  present  consideration  of  the  forging  of  an  anchor  under  the 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  A  little  re-  steam-hammer,  to  watch  the  rolling  of  the 
flection  will  show  that  any  periods  of  plates  for  an  armor-clad,  or  to  see  the 
brilliance  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  more  humble  operations  of  the  blacksmith 
periods  in  the  history  of  each  body,  or  the  nail-maker.  But  be  would  surely 
Think,  for  instance,  of  all  the  iron  on  the  form  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  as 
surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  the  iron  in  to  the  quantity  of  iron  on  this  earth,  or 
the  ore  ;  there  are  the  great  stores  of  pig-  as  to  the  extent  in  which  it  was  employed 
iron  lying  ready  for  use  ;  there  are  the  in  the  varied  purposes  of  the  arts,  if  he 
vast  bridges  which  span  our  rivers  and  concluded  that  there  were  no  iron  on  our 
straits  ;  tliere  are  the  thousands  of  miles  globe  at  all  except  that  which  happened  at 
of  railway  lines  ;  there  are  the  countless  the  moment  to  be  in  that  particular  incan- 
wheels  and  pieces  of  machinery  ;  there  descent  state  in  which  alone  it  was  visible 
are  iron  vessels  on  every  ocean,  and  ob-  to  him.  If  he  were  gifted  with  reasoning 
jects  of  every  size  made  of  iron,  from  the  powers  he  would  say,  “  It  is  quite  true 
smallest  nails  up  to  hundred  ton  guns,  that  I  can  only  see  the  iron  while  it  is  red- 
There  is  also  at  this  moment,  and  every  hot,  but  I  know  that  for  iron  to  be  red- 
moment,  a  good  deal  of  hot  iron  on  the  hot  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  an  exceptional 
earth.  While  I  write,  iron  is  doubtless  and  abnormal  condition  of  a  very  tempo- 
flowing  from  blast  furnaces  in  England,  rary  or  intermittent  character.  No  doubt, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  while  I  write,  in-  every  piece  of  iron  may  have  to  be  red- 
gots  of  white-hot  Bessemer  steel  are  being  hot  once,  or  more  than  once,  but  the  total 
dealt  with  under  the  steam-hammer  or  in  duration  of  such  phases  of  incandescence 
the  rolling-mills  ;  while  I  write,  horse-  are  quite  insignifleant  under  ordinary  cir- 
shoes  are  being  forged,  and,  at  each  mo-  cumstances  when  compared  with  the  peri- 
inent,  in  one  way  or  another,  pieces  of  ods  in  which  the  iron  is  cold  and  invisible, 
iron  of  every  temperature  could  be  found,  I,  therefore,  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that 
from  those  which  are  as  cold  as  the  iron  there  must  be  an  amount  of  iron  on  the 
apparatus  used  by  Prof.  Dewar  in  his  ex-  earth  which  I  do  not  see,  but  which  bears 
periments  in  the  liquefaction  of  air,  up  to  a  proportion  to  that  which  I  do  see  in  the 
the  glittering  melted  steel  which  is  poured  ratio  of  thousands  or  millions  to  one.” 
from  the  tilted  converter.  But,  it  must  Precisely  similar  is  the  way  in  which  the 
be  admitted  that  the  highly-heated  pieces  astronomer  who  is  properly  familiar  with 
of  iron  bear  a  very  small  proportion  in-  the  theory  of  probabilities  will  approach 
deed  to  the  total  mass  of  iron  in  the  world  the  study  of  the  stars.  He  will  reflect 
at  any  moment.  No  doubt  there  are  that  each  mass  of  matter  through  the  pe- 
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riod  of  its  existence  must  be  cold  and  in¬ 
visible  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
time  ;  he  will  reflect  that  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  separated  by  intervals  of  appalling 
length,  certain  exceptional  conditions  arise 
by  which  this  dark  piece  of  matter  may 
be  so  kindled  that,  for  an  epoch,  long  it 
may  be  in  years  but  brief  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  span  of  told  existence, 
the  body  would  glow  as  a  star.  Provided 
with  this  conception  let  us  look  on  the 
universe  with  its  millions  of  orbs.  These 
orbs  will  be  found  in  every  phase  possible 
to  such  bodies  ;  but  the  enormous  major¬ 
ity  of  them  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  just  laid  down,  be  in  the  dark 
and  invisible  state.  Out  of  some  millions 
it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that,  at  any 
particular  moment,  a  dozen  or  so  might, 
by  accidental  circumstances,  be  in  those 
phases  of  their  several  careers  in  which 
luminosity  is  a  characteristic.  In  such 
cases  only  will  the  orbs  be  visible.  The 
instructed  astronomer  will,  therefore,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  non-visible  orbs  must  be 
hundreds,  thousands,  or  perhaps  millions 
of  times  more  numerous  than  those  which 
he  can  see.  When  we  remember  that,  by 
our  telescopes  and  on  our  photographs, 
we  can  discern  something  like  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  luminous  stars  in  the  sky  ; 
when  we  remember  that  every  one  of  these 
is  the  indication  of  a  wholly  exceptional 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  body  from 
which  the  light  emanates  ;  and  when  we 
further  believe,  as  believe  we  must,  that 
for  each  one  star  which  we  can  thus  see 
there  must  be  a  stupendous  number  of  in¬ 
visible  masses,  then,  indeed,  we  begin  to 
get  some  notion  of  the  extraordinary  mul¬ 
titude  in  which  material  orbs  are  strewn 
through  space.  The  theory  of  probabili¬ 
ties  declares  to  us  with  a  certainty,  hardly, 
in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  that  of  optical 
demonstration,  that  even  within  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  can  be  penetrated  by  our  tele¬ 
scopes  the  visible  stars  cannot  form  the 
hundredth,  probably  not  the  thousandth, 
perhaps  not  the  millionth  part  of  the  total 
quantity  of  matter. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  space  is 
finite,  our  observations  with  the  telescope 
have  but  little  information  to  give.  The 
question  here  involved  is  rather  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  complexion.  The  extent  of  space 
depends  more  upon  the  facts  of  conscious, 
ness  than  upon  those  of  astronomical  ob¬ 
servation.  It  may,  perhaps,  simplify  the 
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discussion  of  the  subject  if  we  first  of  all 
consider  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  universe  may  be 
presumed  to  be  infinite  or  not.  We  can 
put  the  question  into  a  perfectly  concise 
form  by  reflecting  that  every  particle  of 
matter,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
is  composed  of  molecules.  No  doubt 
these  molecules  are  so  numerous  that  even 
in  the  air  we  breathe  the  capacity  of  a 
lady’s  thimble  would  contain  a  multitude 
of  molecules  so  great  that  it  has  to  be 
enumerated  by  billions.  But  we  are  not 
at  present  merely  concerned  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  molecules  that  may  exist  in 
the  atmosphere,  even  in  its  whole  extent, 
or  in  the  whole  earth,  or  in  the  whole 
sun.  Let  us  try  to  conceive  the  number 
of  molecules  that  are  present  in  all  the 
stars,  bright  and  dark,  which  exist  not 
only  within  those  regions  of  space  accessi¬ 
ble  to  our  telescopes,  but  elsewhere  as 
well.  In  short,  let  us  try  to  conjure  up 
in  our  imagination  the  kind  of  figures 
which  are  to  express  the  total  number  of 
molecules  in  the  universe.  Is  that  num¬ 
ber  finite,  or  is  it  not  ?  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  in 
nature  which  could  possibly  be  proposed. 
Let  us  consider  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  from  adopting  a  negative 
answer  to  this  question.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  number  of  molecules  was  indeed 
infinite,  then  we  are  necessarily  forced  to 
admit  at  once  that  space  must  be  infinite 
too  ;  for  had  space  any  boundary,  then, 
since  the  molecules  do  not  admit  of  being 
crowded  together  beyond  a  certain  extent, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  they  could  ex¬ 
ist  in  infinite  abundance.  Adopting  the 
sound  principle  that  we  need  not  assume 
more  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena  actually  presented  by  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that 
the  number  of  molecules  of  matter  in  the 
universe  must  be  finite.  The  row  of  fig¬ 
ures  which  would  express  that  number, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  descriptive  constant  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  possesses.  It  matters  not  for  our 
present  argument  what  may  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  by  which  this  number  can 
be  expressed.  It  may  not  be  too  large  to 
be  written  even  on  the  thumb-nail  by  the 
compendious  method  of  notation  now  in 
general  use. 

Let  us  next  see  whether  we  can  learn 
anything  as  to  the  extent  of  space  itself. 
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It  is  apparent  that  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  about  equal  difllculties  whether 
we  attempt  to  think  of  space  as  finite  or 
as  infinite  ;  for,  imagine  that  you  go  up 
in  a  straight  line  into  tlie  sky,  and  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  in  thought  for  millions  of 
miles,  it  would  seem  that  the  journey 
ought  to  be  endless  ;  for,  supposing  that 
you  try  to  conceive  a  boundary,  the  imag¬ 
ination  will  equally  suggest  that  there  is 
something  on  the  other  side  of  that  bound¬ 
ary  from  which  you  can  commence  again. 
It  appears  almost  equally  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  journey  could  be  carried 
on  forever  as  to  suppose  that  it  could  ever 
be  brought  to  an  end.  It  was,  however, 
long  ago  shown  by  Kant  that  space  was 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  in  which 
the  human  mind  was  compelled  to  regard 
objects  than  as  a  self-existing  fact  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature.  We  have  no  power  in  our 
own  consciousness  to  surmount  the  ditii- 
culties  of  conception  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  They  arise  from  the  conditions 
of  our  mental  constitution,  and  reasoning 
about  space  will  do  no  more  to  remove  its 
mysteries  than  it  will  suffice  to  give  to 
the  man  born  blind  a  notion  of  the  color 
scarlet.  But  mathematicians,  while  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfection  of  their  powers 
of  conception  as  regards  the  facts  of  space, 
are  still  enabled  to  frame  a  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  theory  according  to  which  the  ob. 
served  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  within  a  space  which  is  finite  in 
dimensions.  They  are  even  able,  as  it 
were,  to  lay  their  finger  upon  the  exact 
point  in  which  the  subjective  difficulty  has 
arisen. 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a 
point  in  connection  with  the  elements  of 
Kuclid.  The  beginner  who  studies  this 
work  commences,  of  coarse,  by  learning 
the  axioms,  and  reads  without  any  feeling 
of  discontent  or  querulousness  such  vener¬ 
able  truths  as  that  “  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part.”  But,  after  a  number  of 
propositions  of  this  eminently  unquestion¬ 
able  but  somewhat  puerile  kind,  he  is  sud¬ 
denly  brought  up  by  the  famous  twelfth 
axiom  in  which  Euclid  lays  down  the  the¬ 
ory  of  parallel  lines.  Here  is  a  statement 
of  a  radically  different  kind  from  such  as¬ 
sertions  as  that  ”  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals  the  wholes  are  equal.”  In  fact, 
Euclid’s  notion  of  parallel  lines  is  so  far 
from  being  an  axiom  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  those  other  propositions  that  it  is 


quite  possible  to  doubt  its  truth  without 
doing  any  violence  to  our  consciousness. 
The  principle  assumed  in  the  twelfth  axiom 
cannot  be  proved,  and  it  has  been  well  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  indicates  the  supreme 
genius  of  Euclid  to  have  expressed  this 
particular  axiom  in  such  language  as  chal¬ 
lenges  at  once  the  attention  and  the  cau¬ 
tion  of  the  student.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  neatly  all  our  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  conceptions  of  space  take 
their  origin  in  the  ambiguities  which  arise 
from  the  assumption  which  the  twelfth 
axiom  implies.  Some  modern  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  axiom  altogether  as  a  truth 
of  nature,  and  it  is  most  important  to  no¬ 
tice  that  when  free  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  the  assumption  of  Euclid  in¬ 
volves,  a  geometry  emerges  which  removes 
our  difficulties.  It  seems  to  show  that 
space  is  finite  rather  than  infinite,  so  far 
as  we  can  assign  definite  meaning  to  the 
words,  but  it  would  lead  me  into  matters 
somewhat  inconvenient  for  these  pages  if 
I  were  to  pursue  the  matter  with  any  fur¬ 
ther  detail.  I  may,  however,  say  that  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  all  known  facts 
about  space  are  reconcilable  with  the  sup¬ 
position  that  if  we  follow  a  straight  line 
through  space,  using  for  the  word  straight 
the  definition  which  science  has  shown 
properly  to  belong  to  it,  that  then,  after 
a  journey  which  is  not  infinite  in  its  length, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  back  at  the  point 
from  which  we  started.  If  any  one  should 
think  this  a  difficulty,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  try  to  affix  a  legitimate  definition 
to  the  word  straight,  lie  will  find  that 
the  strictly  definable  attributes  of  straight¬ 
ness  are  quite  compatible  with  the  fact 
that  a  particle  moving  along  a  straight 
line  will  ultimately  be  restored  to  the  point 
from  which  it  departed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  seems  to  be  a 
paradox,  but  it  will  not  be  so  considered 
by  the  geometer.  The  truth  it  implies  is 
indeed  quite  a  familiar  doctrine  in  modern 
geometry.  But  what  is  not  so  familiar  to 
mathematicians  is  that  the  restoration  of 
the  travelling  particle  to  the  point  from 
which  it  originally  started  need  not  in¬ 
volve  a  journey  of  infinite  length.  If  we 
assume  Euclid’s  twelfth  axiom  to  be  true, 
then  no  doubt  the  traveller  can  only  get 
back  to  the  point  from  which  he  started 
as  the  result  of  a  journey  of  infinite  length 
which  will  have  occupied  an  infinite  time. 
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But  now  suppose  that  Euclid’s  twelfth 
axiom  be  not  true,  or  suppose  that,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  not  indeed  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  then  the  journey  may  require 
neither  an  infinite  lapse  of  time  nor  an  in¬ 
finitely  great  speed  before  the  traveller 
regains  his  original  position,  even  though 
he  is  moving  in  a  straight  line  all  the 
time.  Space  is  thus  clearly  finite  ;  for  a 
particle  travelling  in  a  straight  line  with 
unifor.n  speed  in  the  same  direction  is 
never  able  to  get  beyond  a  certain  limited 
distance  from  the  original  position,  to 
which  it  will  every  now  and  then  return. 
Those  who  remember  their  Euclid  may  be 
horror-struck  at  the  heresy  which  suggests 
any  doubt  as  to  the  sanctions  by  which 
they  believe  in  the  equality  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles. 
Let  them  know  now  that  this  proposition 
has  never  been  proved,  and  never  can  be 
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proved,  except  by  the  somewhat  illogical 
process  of  first  assuming  what  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  same  thing,  as  Euclid  does  in 
assuming  the  twelfth  axiom.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  this  proposition  is  to  some 
very  minute  extent  an  untrue  one  ;  there 
is  nothing  we  know  of  which  shows  that 
such  a  supposition  is  unwarrantable  ;  no 
measurements  that  we  can  make  with  our 
instruments  ;  no  observation  that  we  can 
make  with  our  telescopes  ;  no  reasonings 
that  we  can  make  with  our  intellect,  can 
ever  demonstrate  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  may  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  ac¬ 
tually  differ  from  the  right  angles  by  some 
such  amount  as,  let  us  say,  the  millionth 
part  of  a  second.  This  does  no  violence 
to  our  consciousness,  while  it  provides  the 
needed  loophole  for  escape  from  the  illogi¬ 
calities  and  the  contradictions  into  which 
our  attempted  conceptions  of  space  other¬ 
wise  land  us. — Fortnightly  Review. 


CHARACTER  NOTE.J' 

The  Scholar. 

"  Qui  vit  sans  folie  n’est  pas  si  sage  qu’il  le  croit.” 


'  '  He  is  forty-five  years  old.  lie  is  er¬ 
udite,  classic,  and  scholarly.  He  knows 
everything.  What  can  be  duller  than  a 
man  who  knows  everything  ?  He  is  sci¬ 
entific  and  botanical.  He  wears  gray 
thread  gloves — a  size  too  large — goloshes 
and  a  comforter.  And  yet  when  his  col¬ 
lege  presents  him  with  a  living — a  remote 
living  in  the  wilds  of  an  eastern  county — 
he  purposes  to  be  married. 

This  Fossil,  with  traces  of  an  ice  age 
clearly  left  on  his  formal  manners  and 
punctilious  and  guarded  speech,  engages 
himself  to  Leonora. 

Leonora  is  romantic  as  her  name  de¬ 
clares.  But  Leonora’s  guardian  is  emi¬ 
nently  practical.  Thinks  the  college  liv¬ 
ing  will  do.  And  so  Leonora  is  betrothed 
to  it. 

Leonora  is  sweet  and  twenty.  With 
brown  curls  tied  at  the  back  of  her  head 
with  a  ribbon.  With  an  arch  smile. 
With  a  charming  gift  of  singing — to  the 
harp.  She  is  not  erudite.  It  is  not  the 
fashion  for  young  ladies  to  be  erudite  in 
her  time.  When  her  elderly  lover  shows 
her  specimens  through  a  microscope — 


which  is  his  ridiculous  old  way  of  express¬ 
ing  admiration  for  her — she  is  never  able 
to  decide  whether  she  is  looking  at  a  flow¬ 
er  or  a  beetle.  Slie  is  wholly  volatile  and 
lovely  and  inattentive.  All  his  love-mak¬ 
ing  is  full  of  instruction.  It  is  an  absurd, 
pedantic  way  of  showing  one’s  affection. 
But  it  is  almost  the  only  way  he  has. 
And  there  are  worse,  perhaps. 

They  go  for  their  honeymoon  to  the 
Biviera.  And  the  Riviera  of  forty  years 
ago  had  much  more  of  heaven  and  less  of 
earth  about  it  than  the  Riviera  of  the 
present  day. 

Beneath  the  deep  eternal  blue  and  the 
everlasting  sunshine  of  its  skies  the  Fos¬ 
sil’s  punctilious  formality  melts  a  little. 
He  still  goes  about  in  a  comforter  and 
searches  for  specimens  through  near-sight¬ 
ed  spectacles.  But  under  the  balmy 
warmth  of  an  Italian  sun — and  of  Leonora 
— his  chilliness  of  manner  experiences  a 
slight  thaw\  It  is  thought  that  for  those 
few  brief  weeks  he  is,  in  some  very  slight 
degree  of  course,  as  another  man  might 
be.  It  is  certain  that  his  botanical  friends 
at  Cambridge  are  considerably  disappoint- 
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ed  in  llie  collection  of  Italian  flora  he  has 
to  show  them  on  his  return  home.  Per¬ 
haps  the  jlos  he  has  studied  most  is  the 
flowered-faced  Leonora  at  his  side.  Leo¬ 
nora  with  her  poke-bonnet  hung  upon  her 
arm,  with  lier  curls  shaken  back  and  her 
wicked,  laughing,  roguish  face  turned  up 
to  his — looking  for  all  the  world  like  one 
of  those  ridiculous  pictures  in  an  old-fash- 
ioncd  Book  of  Beauty. 

Leonora  hates  science — and  stops  the 
scientist’s  prosy  mouth  with  a  kiss.  Leo¬ 
nora  can’t  bear  botany,  and  likes  the  flow¬ 
ers  much  better  without  those  interminable 
Latin  names  tacked  on  to  them. 

Is  she  in  love  with  her  Fossil  ?  Who 
shall  say  ?  It  is  preposterous  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  that  she  should  be.  But  the  prepos¬ 
terous  and  unnatural  both  happen  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Is  her  Fossil  in  love  with  her  ?  A  hid¬ 
eous  old  flight  in  goloshes,  a  tedious  moth- 
eaten  old  bookworm  has  no  right  to  bo  in 
love  with  any  one. 

Then  they  go  home  to  the  country  vicar¬ 
age.  The  country  vicarage  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  dullness,  dampness,  and  ugliness. 
And  Leonora  sings  about  the  house  and 
scandalizes  the  servants.  The  furniture  is 
immensely  solid  and  frightful.  And  Leo¬ 
nora’s  shawl  is  thrown  here,  and  her  work 
— in  dreadful  disorder — there,  and  roses 
from  the  garden  in  great  bowls  every¬ 
where. 

The  Fossil,  before  he  was  married,  had 
drawn  up  a  solemn  code  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  household.  A  bell  to  tell 
them  to  get  up  ;  a  bell  to  tell  them  to 
come  down  ;  a  bell  for  prayers  ;  a  bell  to 
begin  breakfast,  and  a  bell  to  finish  it. 
And  Leonora  stops  her  ears  when  she  hears 
these  warnings,  and  is  never  less  than  ten 
minutes  late  for  meals. 

The  Fossil  sits  in  his  study,  scientific 
and  theological,  and  Leonora  breaks  in 
upon  this  sanctum,  without  tapping,  with 
her  face  glowing  and  laughing,  and  shuts 
up  the  abstruse  work  with  a  bang.  She 
drags  the  Fossil  into  the  garden,  without 
his  goloshes.  When  she  wants  to  do 
something  incompatible  with  his  Evangeli- 
eal  principles,  she  lays  her  fresh  face 
against  his  parchment  cheek  and  says  it 
isn’t  any  good  saying  “  No,”  because  she 
really  Must.  And  she  always  does. 

The  Fossil  had  a  great  scientific  work 
in  hand  when  he  was  married — an  elabo. 
rate  treatise  upon  the  Paleozoic  Epoch — 


but  it  proceeds  lamentably  slowly.  He 
attempts  to  write  in  the  evening  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  Leonora  draws  out  the  harp  from 
its  corner  and  sings  to  it.  She  sings 
“  Rose  Softly  Blooming”  and  “  Where 
the  Bee  Sucks,”  and  the  great  work  does 
not  proceed  at  all. 

Then  Leonora  is  ill,  and  the  little  daugh¬ 
ter  is  dead  before  she  is  born.  But  Leo¬ 
nora  is  soon  better — well  enough  to  lie  on 
the  sofa  and  be  sweet,  foolish,  and  tire¬ 
some  once  more.  The  Fossil  sits  by  her 
side  gravely.  Sometimes  he  brings  her 
flowers,  without  their  botanical  names. 
He  proses  scientifically,  as  from  long  hab¬ 
it  ;  but  he  looks  the  while  at  her  trans¬ 
parent  color  and  her  shining  eye.s,  and  the 
science  is  at  times  unscholarly  and  even 
incorrect.  Leonora  looks  back  at  him 
with  the  old  arch,  laughing  glance,  and 
with  something  more  behind  it.  It  is  a 
something  they  do  not  say — which  can 
never  be  said.  Perhaps  the  one  thinks 
that  the  other  does  not  know  it.  It  may 
be  so.  To  the  last  Leonora  is  very  much 
better — “  Nearly  quite  well”  in  answer  to 
a  daily  question.  On  the  last  evening  the 
Fossil  is  proposing  a  change  to  the  seaside 
to  complete  her  cure,  and  she  dies  with  a 
smile  and  a  jest,  infinitely  tender  and  self¬ 
less,  upon  her  lips. 

The  neighborhood,  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  like  an  ”  eccentric  old  thing” 
like  the  Fossil,  decides  that  he  is  shock¬ 
ingly  heartless.  He  appears  at  Leonora’s 
funeral  actually  in  a  red  comforter.  There 
are  no  signs  of  emotion  upon  his  face. 
The  lines  may  be  a  trifle  deeper  upon  it, 
perhaps  ;  but  then  he  was  always  deeply 
lined,  so  that  does  not  count. 

He  completes  the  great  work  ;  he  draws 
up  a  new  and  more  ridiculous  code  of 
rules  for  his  household  ;  and  then  he  mar¬ 
ries  again.  Ilis  wife  is  perfectly  virtuous", 
amiable,  and  meaningless.  She  obeys  the 
bells  to  a  second  ;  she  never  interrupts  his 
studies  ;  she  never  lets  the  children  dis¬ 
turb  him  ;  his  comforter  and  gloves  are 
never  out  of  their  places.  She  is  a  sweet 
wife — a  great  deal  too  good  for  him. 

He  grows  duller  and  more  erudite  year¬ 
ly.  A  visitor  describes  him  as  a  Lump  of 
Science.  He  composes  immensely  learned 
and  dreary  sermons.  The  six  yokels  who 
usually  form  his  congregation  very  sensi¬ 
bly  go  to  sleep.  The  chill  formality  of 
his  manner  repulses  the  parishioners  and 
frightens  his  children.  He  attempts  to 
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teach  these  children  out  of  his  fusty  stores 
of  scientific  lore,  but  they  are  too  awe¬ 
struck  to  comprehend  anything — suppos¬ 
ing  that  they  had  the  ability,  which  they 
have  not. 

Their  mother  dies  ;  they  grow  up  and 
go  out  into  the  world.  As  far  as  the  Fos¬ 
sil  is  concerned,  they  are  virtually  dead 
also  ;  but  then,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
they  might  almost  as  well  never  have  been 
alive. 

lie  is  not  more  lonely  than  he  has  been 
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for  twenty  years.  He  passes  all  day  in 
his  study  among  his  books.  That  the 
room  is  damp  and  dreary  matters  little  to 
him.  The  books  are  behind  the  time. 
He  is  behind  the  time  himself.  Between 
him  and  the  musty  work  over  which  his 
old  head  bends  comes  sometimes  a  vision 
of  the  days  that  once  were  and  never  will 
be  any  more.  The  Italian  sunshine  above, 
the  touch  of  a  hand,  the  sound  of  a  laugh¬ 
ing  voice,  a  girl’s  face,  brilliant  and  tender, 
and  he  sees  —Leonora. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 


I. 

I  MADE  her  acquaintance  one  afternoon 
on  my  return  from  court.  She  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  verandah  with  her  sister,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  the  wife  of  a  Burman 
magistrate,  and  we  had  tea  together. 
She  was  very  pretty,  with  round  fair 
cheeks  and  brown  eyes,  with  flowers  in 
her  hair  and  gold  bangles  on  her  wrists, 
and  her  face  softened  as  her  sister  told 
me  she  had  been  maid  of  honor  to  the 
queen  during  those  last  days  when  the 
empire  fell  into  dust. 

1  had  often  wished  to  hear  more  of  that 
tragedy.  Of  the  declaration  of  war  in 
November  1885,  of  the  advance  of  the 
river  column  under  Sir  Harry  Prendergast, 
of  the  fighting  at  Minhla  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  collapse  of  all  resistance,  and  of  the 
surrender  at  Mandalay  by  the  king  when 
he  could  have  retreated  further  north  and 
prolonged  the  war  almost  indefinitely,  I 
had  of  course  heard  a  great  deal.  The 
papers  had  been  full  of  letters  from  special 
correspondents,  official  reports  had  been 
printed  and  books  published,  till  of  the 
acts  of  our  officers  and  of  the  reasons  for 
their  acts  nearly  everything  was  known. 
But  of  the  acts  of  Burmese  Government 
we  knew  little,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
those  acts  almost  nothing.  It  crumbled 
into  dust  beneath  a  stronger  Power,  and 
of  the  causes  of  its  fall  we  heard  scarcely 
anything.  The  Burmese  empire  had  no 
special  correspondents,  no  newspapers,  no 
makers  of  books.  No  one  has  stood  forth 
to  tell  the  world  the  other  half  of  that 
tragedy,  the  losers’  half  ;  so  it  is  only 
known  partially,  and  therefore  incorrectly, 
as  told  from  one  standpoint,  that  of  the 


victors.  Yet  of  all  but  bare  facts  an  enemy 
can  hear  but  little.  As  an  enemy  he  is 
expected  to  desire  naught  but  evil  news 
of  his  foes,  and  that  is  all  he  hears. 
Those  who  could  tell  him  the  truth  think 
he  would  not  care  to  hear  it.  Let  him 
wish  to  be  impartial  as  the  sea,  he  cannot, 
while  the  struggle  lasts,  have  the  grounds 
for  a  sound  judgment.  Yet  however 
grotesque  the  error,  however  cruel  the  ig¬ 
norant  statement,  however  mistaken  the 
conclusion  that  might  be  published,  it 
must  remain  uncorrected,  and  go  down  to 
the  world  as  history.  The  king  might  be 
called  a  drunken  ruffian,  the  queen  a 
bloodthirsty  virago,  and  there  was  no  an¬ 
swer,  no  defence.  To  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  was  added  this  bitterness  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  for  the  truth  is  hard  to 
come  at.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  I  may  hear 
from  this  girl  something  of  those  days  in 
November  1885.  She  was  in  the  palace, 
if  not  an  actor,  yet  with  the  actors,  and 
she  must  have  seen  it  all.  I  will  ask  her 
to  tell  me. 

IT. 

“  You  wish  to  know,  Thakin,*  about 
the  palace  ?  I  was  in  the  palace  four  years 
till  the  king  and  queen  were  taken  away 
by  the  EnglKsh.  That  was  in  our  era 
1247,  or,  as  you  count  it,  1885.  I  will 
tell  you  if  you  like.” 

I  did  like,  and  I  heard  many  stories 
from  the  little  ex-maid  of  honor  to  the 
queen,  told  sometimes  at  the  well  as  we 
sat  on  the  s  eps  while  the  maidens  passed 
for  water  in  the  golden  evening  ;  some¬ 
times  at  my  house,  when  the  ladies  hon- 

*  A  Burmese  title  of  respect  like  “sahib." 
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ored  me  by  coming  to  afternoon  tea,  or 
at  a  pw'e*  when  we  were  bored  with  the 
actors,  and  the  smiimer  night  was  too  hot 
for  sleep.  Of  what  she  told  me,  so  much 
as  relates  to  those  last  eventful  days,  I  will 
try  and  give  you  as  much  as  possible  in 
her  own  words,  though  in  the  translation 
many  of  the  pretty  turns  of  expression 
must  be  lost,  and  all  the  sometimes  co¬ 
quettish,  sometimes  earnest,  but  always 
charming  manners  of  the  speaker  ;  the 
deep  woe  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  the 
calamities  that  had  overtaken  the  queen, 
and  the  smile  on  her  red  lips  as  she  told 
of  some  childish  escapade. 

My  father  [she  began]  was  a  Chinese 
contractor,  as  you  know,  Thakin,  and  he 
built  the  great  round  tower  with  the  wind¬ 
ing  stair  at  the  southeast  of  the  palace. 
He  has  never  yet  been  paid  for  it,  but 
that  cannot  be  helped  now.  I  entered  the 
palace  when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  four 
years  before  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
queen’s  maids  of  honor.  You  know, 
Thakin,  the  king  had  maids  of  honor  too, 
but  I  was  one  of  Mebya’sf  maids,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  I  was  made  to  carry 
her  gold  box  of  tobacco  and  cigarette- 
papeis  and  roll  them  for  her  ;  for  you 
know  the  queen  did  not  smoke  our  gieat 
Burmese  cheroots,  but  cigarettes  such  as 
you  smoke.  There  were  many  maids  of 
honor.  Some  were  the  daughters  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  Shan  chiefs,  and  some  were  rela¬ 
tions  of  ministers  and  governors.  They 
w'ere  kept  in  the  palace,  I  think,  so  that 
the  princes  and  governors  should  not  re¬ 
bel.  Yes  !  It  was  pleasant  in  the  palace 
then.  1  had  a  room  with  another  maid 
of  honor.  At  first  it  was  Ma  E  Mya  who 
was  with  me,  but  she  got  into  trouble. 
She  took  a  lover  and  was  punished.  Per- 
liaps  some  time  I  may  tell  you  about  her. 
Afterward  it  was  Ma  Shwe  Tha. 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  palace.  There 
was  not  much  to  do  attending  on  the 
queen,  and  she  gave  us  dresses  often — 
beautiful  dresses  with  gold  and  silver  em¬ 
broidery — and  we  had  the  gardens  to  play 
in,  and  there  were  many  dances  and  per¬ 
formances.  No  !  we  were  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  young  men  ;  but  I  was  very 
young  then,  and  I  did  not  care.  The 
Thakin  laughs  and  says  it  is  not  so  now  ! 
Why  should  he  laugh  ?  Is  there  any  harm 

*  A  performance  of  a  play  or  a  dance. 
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in  loving  one’s  own  sweetheart  ?  Has  the 
Thakin  no  sweetheart  in  his  own  country 
who  loves  him  ?  He  shakes  his  head  ; 
but  perhaps  some  time  there  will  be  such 
a  one,  and  then  the  Thakin  will  not  laugh. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  palace  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed,  but  are  not  many  people 
killed  in  other  countries  ?  When  plots 
are  made  against  your  king  are  not  the 
plotters  killed  ?  And  they  were  always 
plotting  in  the  palace.  The  queen  was 
very  kind  to  me.  When  she  liked  anv 
one  she  was  very  kind  to  her  ;  but  she 
was  very  proud,  and  wished  to  rule  the 
kingdom  through  the  king,  and  she  hated 
any  one  who  tried  to  come  between  her 
and  the  king.  The  Thakin  has  seen  her 
photograph,  but  he  cannot  tell  how  like  a 
queen  she  was,  and  how  beautiful  she 
looked,  and  how  she  did  everything  for 
the  safety  of  the  king  her  husband  and 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

She  was  not  cruel,  Thakin,  because  she 
liked  to  be  cruel,  but  because  she  could 
not  help  it.  When  all  the  king’s  brothers 
were  killed  after  the  king  came  to  the 
throne,  was  it  not  necessary  ?  If  they 
had  not  been  killed  would  there  not  have 
been  rebellions  and  wars,  and  the  whole 
country  destroyed  ?  I  have  heard  Mebja 
say  so  many  a  time.  The  Thakin  remem¬ 
bers  the  Mingoon  rebellions  against  the 
old  king  ?  If  the  Mingoon  Mintha’*'  had 
been  killed,  how  many  hundreds  of  lives 
would  there  not  have  been  saved  ! 

The  qireen  would  not  allow  the  king  to 
take  any  other  wives.  It  is  true  there 
was  the  lesser  queen,  but  Mebya  did  not 
mind  her,  for  she  was  of  no  account  ;  birt 
the  queen  was  afraid  of  any  one  coming 
between  her  and  the  king.  If  the  king 
loved  one  of  the  queen’s  maidens,  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  give  her  to  the  king, 
but  after  six  months  or  a  year  the  girl 
would  disappear.  Yes  !  I  suppose  she 
was  killed.  The  queen  was  afraid  of  any 
rival  between  herself  and  the  throne  she 
had  given  her  husband.  The  Thakin  looks 
upon  it  with  different  eyes  from  ours. 
He  is  shocked  ;  but  would  it  be  better 
that  the  king  should  have  seventy  chil¬ 
dren,  as  Mindon  his  father  had,  to  raise 
up  trouble  in  future  ?  Have  English 
queens  never  killed  their  rivals,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  allowed  their  wives  to  bo  exe¬ 
cuted  ?  No,  Thakin,  I  do  not  think  these 
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things  right — they  are  very  terrible  ;  but 
does  the  Thakin  ever  consider  the  reasons  ? 
There  was  no  punishment  the  queen  could 
give  save  death.  Imprisonment  was  only 
death  made  a  little  longer  and  a  great  deal 
harder.  There  were  no  jails  with  high 
brick  walls,  such  as  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  have  raised  all  over  the  land.  The 
jail  was  but  a  wooden  hut,  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  w'ere  kept  in  wooden  stocks,  and  the 
heat  was  deadly  in  the  low  hut  crowded 
with  prisoners.  Death  were  much  prefer¬ 
able,  Thakin,  to  such  imprisonment,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  woman. 

We  did  not  go  out  of  the  palace  much. 
Sometimes  I  went  and  stayed  a  week  or  a 
month  with  my  mother,  but  the  queen  did 
not  leave  the  palace. 

The  Thakin  wants  to  hear  what  I  know 
about  how  the  war  began  !  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  know.  There  was  a  great 
talk  of  course,  long  before  the  war  began, 
about  the  timber  company,  and  about  the 
French  ;  but  I  did  not  understand  it,  and 
I  do  not  remember  it.  Then  a  letter  came 
up  from  the  English  Government  saying 
that  if  the  king  did  not  do  certain  things 
the  English  would  attack  him.  I  was  at 
the  Council  that  was  held  upon  what  the 
answer  should  be.  I  was  attending  on 
the  queen,  and  she  sat  beside  the  king,  and 
there  were  present  the  Kinwun  and  Taingda 
ministers  and  others.  You  know  the 
chamber  in  the  palace,  Thakin,  with  the 
pillars  aU  gilded  to  the  top  and  golden 
bosses  on  the  red  ceiling.  It  looks  out 
on  the  white  courtyard  where  the  water- 
tassel  leaps  in  a  basin,  and  all  about  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  were  rugs  and  mats 
of  many  colors  from  France,  and  on  the 
walls  were  great  mirrors  in  which  you  see 
reflected  half  the  room  itself,  and  the  min¬ 
isters  in  their  state  robes,  and  the  king. 
The  king  and  queen  sat  on  the  dais  at  one 
end,  and  the  ministers  shekoed  before 
them,  hiding  their  feet  in  their  silks,  as 
is  the  Court  custom. 

The  queen  was  very  angry  when  she 
read  the  letter,  and  she  wanted  the  king 
to  decide  at  once  to  make  war  ;  but  the 
king  said  he  must  have  a  Council,  and 
consider  of  the  matter  in  due  form.  So 
the  letter  was  read  aloud  to  the  Council  by 
one  of  the  clerks,  and  the  king  asked  the 
Council  what  the  answer  should  be.  The 
Taingda  Mingyi,*  who  was  a  fierce  old 
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man — he  is  now  a  prisoner  in  India, 
Thakin — said  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war  upon  the  foreign  devils,  and  drive 
them  into  the  sea.  “  Has  not  the  king,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  many  thousands  of  brave  sol¬ 
diers  who  can  defeat  these  heretics  and  de¬ 
stroy  them  ?  Have  not  these  English 
taken  from  the  king  the  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
racan  and  Pegu,  and  shall  not  our  mighty 
lord,  the  ruler  of  all  elephants,  the  king 
of  kings,  reconquer  those  countries  which 
the  great  Alompra  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ava  ?  lias  not  the  king’s  army  been 
trained  by  foreigners,  and  is  not  the  king’s 
palace  full  of  guns  and  ammunition  ?  Let 
not  the  great  king  allow  these  animals  to 
impose  conditions  upon  his  power.  Let 
the  king  issue  his  orders,  and  the  English 
devils  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  !” 

He  said  a  great  deal  more  than  this, 
Thakin,  but  this  is  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

The  queen  was  glad  when  the  Taingda 
spoke,  for  her  mind  and  his  mind  w'ere 
one,  and  she  smiled  at  the  king.  Then 
the  king  said  to  the  Kinwun  Mincryi, 
”  What  does  the  Kinwun  Mingyi  advise 
in  this  matter?”  and  the  minister  bent 
forward  on  his  knees  and  spoke — 

“  The  king  my  lord  knows  that  I,  his 
slave,  have  travelled  to  far  lands,  and  have 
seen  India  and  France  and  the  country  of 
the  English.  I,  his  slave,  have  seen  the 
armies  of  the  English  and  of  India,  and 
my  lord’s  army  cannot  fight  them.  Let 
my  lord,  therefore,  keep  peace  for  yet  a 
few  years  till  his  army  is  better  trained  and 
there  are  more  cannon,  and  till  my  lord 
has  allies  among  the  nations  of  the  West. 
If  my  king  would  send  an  answer  to  these 
English  that  their  requests  shall  be  ful¬ 
filled,  then,  if  it  be  necessary  to  fulfil 
them,  it  can  be  done  slowly,  and  mean¬ 
while  preparations  can  be  made,  and  in  a 
few  years  there  may  be  war  and  success, 
but  not  now.” 

The  queen  was  very  angry  with  the 
Kinwun  Mingyi  for  his  advice.  She  al¬ 
ways  hated  the  Kinwun,  and  if  he  had  not 
received  an  order  from  the  old  king  giving 
him  exemption  from  the  ninety-nine  forms 
of  death,  the  queen  would  have  tried  to 
kill  him  long  ago.  She  was  very  angry, 
and  as  I  sat  behind  her  I  could  see  her 
shiver  all  over,  and  her  cigarette  went  out 
because  she  breathed  so  fast  she  could  not 
smoke  it,  and  she  reached  back  to  me  for 
another.  The  king  did  not  say  anything  ; 
he  only  listened  to  what  the  ministers  said. 
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Then  the  Illctliin-atwinwun  and  other 
ministers  spake  and  urged  the  king  to 
make  war.  They  spoke  of  the  Immortals 
of  the  King’s  Guard,  who  were  tattooed 
with  chaims  and  made  proof  against  bul¬ 
lets  and  sword-cuts,  and  that  they  could 
withstand  the  English  troops  with  ease 
and  destroy  them.  They  told  the  king 
how  a  Chinaman  had  invented  a  mirror 
with  which  the  sun’s  rays  could  be  reflect¬ 
ed  on  the  enemy  and  their  army  utterly 
burnt  up.  So  they  all  pressed  the  king  to 
make  war,  but  the  king  only  listened,  and 
the  talk  went  on  for  the  time  it  would  take 
the  sun  to  sink  from  the  zenith  to  that 
roof.  Each  minister  as  he  spake  raised 
his  head  and  looked  up,  and  as  he  finished 
dropped  it  on  his  hands.  Then  at  the  end 
the  Kinwun  Mingyi  spoke  again,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  king  to  keep  peace. 

“  Did  not  one  of  my  lord’s  ancestors 
who  has  now  returned  to  heaven  make  war 
upon  the  English,  and  he  lost  Arracan  ? 
And  another  of  my  lord’s  ancestors  made 
war  and  lost  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  Let 
my  lord  hearken  to  his  servant,  and  not 
make  war  lest  he  lose  Ava.” 

The  king’s  mind  was  bent  toward  the 
Kinwun  Mingyi,  for  he  was  a  very  clever 
old  man,  and  the  king  knew  that  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  good.  But  when  the  queen 
looked  in  the  king’s  face  and  saw  he  was 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  Kinwun  Mingyi, 
she  was  very  wroth,  and  she  bent  forward 
and  put  her  hand  on  the  king’s  sleeve  and 
spoke,  and  her  voice  was  clear  like  a  silver 
gong  in  the  great  chamber.  “  I,  too,  the 
king’s  wife,  have  something  to  say  to  the 
king  my  lord  on  this  matter.  Is  my  king 
a  servant  of  these  foreigners,  that  he 
should  suffer  this  thing  ?” 

She  stopped  a  moment,  and  when  she 
went  on  the  words  came  slowly  from  her 
lips  as  drops  that  fall  from  a  tree  after 
rain.  “  Better  it  were  to  lose  the  Golden 
Kingdom  than  to  listen  to  orders  like  a 
slave.  Is  my  lord  in  his  palace  to  be  but 
as  the  governor  of  a  province  who  does 
this  and  that  at  the  command  of  a  greater 
than  he  ?  My  lord  is  a  great  king,  and 
his  sword  is  sharp.  He  shall  reply  with 
its  edge  to  those  who  contemn  him.  Soon¬ 
er  shall  we  die  with  our  soldiers  than  live 
with  chains  of  words  about  our  necks. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  brave 
soldiers,  the  Immortals,  shall  soon  con¬ 
quer  the  enemy,  and  drive  him  into  that 
black  sea  whence  he  came.  Let  the 


Taingda  Mingyi  command  and  he  shall 
prevail.” 

Then  she  turned  from  the  king  and 
looked  at  the  Kinwun  Mingyi,  and  her 
voice  grew  full  of  scorn  and  hate.  “  As 
to  the  Kinwun  Ming)i,  he  is  old  and 
afraid.  He  is  not  a  man,  a  minister,  but 
a  woman — an  old,  old  woman.  Look  ! 
my  maidens  shall  bring  even  now  a  petti¬ 
coat,  that  he  may  dress  as  becomes  his 
words,  and  when  he  goeth  forth  from  the 
king’s  presence  the  world  shall  know  him 
for  what  he  is.” 

The  queen  stopped  speaking,  and  she 
was  srlent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
bent  her  head  on  her  hands  and  she  cried, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  through  her  fingers 
and  dropped  off  her  rings,  and  I  could 
hear  her  sobs  low  down  in  her  throat. 
We  were  all  very  much  afraid,  for  we  had 
never  seen  her  cry  before,  and  it  was  very 
terrible  to  see  a  queen  weep  in  a  Council. 
The  ministers  were  all  bowed  forward  with 
their  clasped  hands  before  them  on  the 
mat  and  their  faces  to  the  ground.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  great  chamber  save 
the  plash  of  the  water  in  the  basin  with¬ 
out  and  the  low  sob  of  the  queen.  The 
king  sat  quite  still  thinking,  and  he  looked 
at  the  queen  and  then  over  the  ministers 
in  their  bright  silk  dresses  and  white  fillets 
till  his  eye  fell  on  the  Kinwun  Mingyi,  the 
wise  old  minister  whom  his  father  had 
honored.  Then  he  looked  away  through 
the  great  golden  columns  to  the  white 
courtyard  where  the  sun  was  shining  and 
to  the  green  trees  in  the  gardens.  The 
queen  stopped  crying,  and  looked  up  at 
the  king  and  said,  ”  By  rny  lord’s  leave 
I  will  leave  the  Council.”  But  the  king 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  for  he  loved 
her  much,  and  said,  “  Stay  yet  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  Then  he  turned  to  the  ministers 
and  said,  “  The  order  has  fallen.  It  shall 
be  war.  Let  the  proclamation  be  made 
out  now,  without  delay,  in  the  Council, 
and  an  answer  be  written  to  these  English 
to  say  that  the  King  of  Ava,  the  lord  of 
lords,  and  of  the  white  elephants,  does 
not  receive  orders  from  foreign  heretics, 
and  their  demands  are  refused.” 

Then  the  king  rose  from  the  dais  and 
turned  toward  his  own  apartments,  and  the 
queen  followed,  and  we  followed  the  queen. 
I  saw  her  face  as  she  went,  and  it  was 
quite  white  ;  but  her  eyes  were  red,  and 
there  were  blots  of  tears  on  her  scarlet 
dress.  She  looked  glad  and  yet  sorry.  I 
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looked  back  as  we  went  out  and  saw  the 
Kinwun  Mingyi  going  away.  Ilis  face 
was  very  sad,  and  he  was  ashamed  ;  but 
the  other  ministers  were  merry,  and  laugh¬ 
ed  at  him  as  he  went. 

Ah,  Thakin  !  I  shall  always  remember 
that  Council,  but  I  cannot  tell  it  you  all 
word  for  word.  How  can  a  child  remem¬ 
ber  everything  ?  All  I  have  told  you  is 
true,  but  I  fear  I  tell  it  badly. 

Very  soon  after  that  the  war  began,  and 
the  queen  went  often  to  Councils  with  the 
king,  and  troops  were  sent  from  Mandalay 
down  to  the  frontier ;  but  of  this  the 
Thakin  knows  much  more  than  I  do,  for 
I  only  know  what  I  heard  in  the  palace, 
and  a  great  deal  of  this  I  forget,  and  a 
great  deal  was  not  true.  There  was  a 
great  stir  in  the  palace  in  those  days,  and 
many  ministers  and  others  went  away,  but 
the  Taingda  Mingyi  did  not  go. 

Then  came  news  of  the  fighting,  and 
one  evening  a  messenger  came  to  the  pal¬ 
ace  from  Minhla  with  a  letter  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  I  heard  that  there  had  been  a 
great  fight  between  steamers  below  Minhla, 
and  that  the  English  steamers  were  de¬ 
feated  and  two  of  them  taken.  The 
Thakin  knows  this  was  not  true  ;  but 
every  one  in  the  palace  believed  it,  and 
the  queen  told  us  of  it  herself  and  said  it 
was  true. 

A  great  pw^  was  ordered  in  the  palace 
on  account  of  this  victory.  It  was  held 
in  the  porch  before  the  southern  face. 
The  king  and  queen  and  princes  and  min¬ 
isters  sat  up  on  the  space  before  the  large 
room  whose  walls  aie  of  glass  panels  en¬ 
closing  flowers.  The  Thakin  knows  the 
room,  for  it  was  afterward  the  mess-room 
where  the  generals  messed,  and  the  Thakin 
has  played  whist  where  we  sat.  It  was  a 
great  pwe,  and  the  actors  in  the  play  made 
speeches  on  the  greatness  of  the  king  and 
queen  and  the  army,  and  that  the  English 
would  soon  be  driven  away.  It  was  very 
beautiful  to  see  the  dancers  dancing  dressed 
in  wonderful  clothes  of  silver  and  gold  that 
the  queen  had  given  them,  and  to  see  the 
crowds  of  the  soldiers  and  other  lower 
people  of  the  palace  sitting  below  round 
the  actors  listening  to  the  songs.  Down 
below  it  was  very  bright,  with  all  the 
torches  and  other  lights  ;  but  where  the 
king  and  queen  sat  there  were  not  many 
lights,  only  you  could  see  the  diamonds 
glitter  round  the  queen’s  neck,  and  the 
golden  bangles  shine  as  she  moved. 
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When  the  best  actress  had  danced,  and 
had  sung  a  beautiful  song  to  the  queen  of 
how  great  and  gracious  she  was,  like  the 
full  moon  beside  the  king,  her  sun,  and 
how  the  people  loved  and  feared  her,  and 
of  how  the  foreigners  were  like  the  night 
that  wished  to  darken  the  kingdom,  the 
actress  was  called  to  the  front  of  the  steps 
where  the  queen  sat,  and  the  queen  sent 
her  by  me  a  golden  bangle  and  a  message 
to  say  that  the  actress  had  sung  well,  but 
that  soon  there  would  be  more  to  sing 
about  than  the  capture  of  two  ships.  I 
went  down  and  gave  her  the  bracelet,  and 
repeated  the  queen’s  message  aloud,  so 
that  all  might  hear  it.  When  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  round  saw  the  bangle  and  heard  the 
message  a  murmur  ran  through  them  as 
when  the  wind  blows  in  the  trees.  The 
king  too  gave  a  present  to  the  chief  actor, 
and  money  to  be  divided  among  the  other 
actors ;  and  all  night  long  the  music 
sounded  in  the  palace,  and  the  light  of 
torches  was  so  bright  outside  that  you 
could  see  almost  to  the  top  of  the  great 
golden  spire  with  its  seven  roofs,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  universe. 

After  that  for  two  or  three  days  came 
more  messengers.  Sometimes  they  spoke 
of  victory,  and  sometimes  they  said  that 
the  foreigners  were  being  allowed  to  as¬ 
cend  the  river  some  way,  so  that  the  river 
might  be  blocked  behind  them,  and  thus 
they  might  be  caught  in  a  trap  and  utterly 
destroyed.  There  were  all  sorts  of  ru¬ 
mors  in  the  palace,  Thakin — rumors  of  de¬ 
feat  and  loss,  and  that  our  forts  had  been 
taken  and  many  men  killed  ;  but  no  one 
dare  tell  the  queen  of  these  rumors,  and 
always  she  spoke  of  victory,  and  declared 
that  the  foreigners  were  being  destroyed, 
and  she  told  us  all  to  look  glad  and  rejoice 
in  the  glories  of  the  army,  and  she  gave 
us  new  dresses  to  wear.  But  sometimes 
when  the  queen  thought  no  one  could  see 
she  did  not  smile,  but  looked  sad  aad  old, 
ah  !  much  older  than  before  ;  and  some¬ 
times  she  would  be  cross,  and  speak  to  us 
angrily,  and  suddenly  change  again  and 
laugh.  When  she  was  with  the  king  she 
always  looked  happy  and  confident,  and 
spoke  to  him  merrily  of  how  they  would 
go  in  state  to  Rangoon  when  it  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  see  the  ships  and  the  vast 
ocean. 

One  morning  early  the  queen  went  out 
to  walk  in  the  gardens  on  the  north  of  the 
palace,  and  she  called  only  one  maid  of 
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honor,  myself,  to  follow  her,  and  forbade 
the  rest  ;  so  I  went  behind  her  with  the 
golden  box  of  tobacco  and  the  cigarette 
papers.  You  know  the  gardens,  Thakin, 
where  there  were  canals  and  ponds  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  long  avenues  of  trees  that  wound 
to  and  fro,  and  you  crossed  the  canals  by 
little  bridges,  and  climbed  up  little  hills 
where  there  were  rocks  and  ferns.  It  was 
very  cool  there  in  the  early  morning  in 
November  when  the  mist  hung  like  a  soft 
veil  on  the  water,  and  the  flowers  were 
covered  with  dew,  and  the  queen  was  fond 
of  walking  along  the  canals  and  watching 
the  fish  swim  to  and  fro.  From  the  gar¬ 
den  you  could  look  at  the  palace  with  its 
red  and  golden  walls,  and  the  curved  roofs 
of  the  audience-chambers,  and  above  all 
the  great  tower  gleaming  in  the  early  sun¬ 
light,  and  throwing  out  a  myriad  sparkles 
from  the  tiny  mirrors  let  into  the  gilding. 
By  the  gardens  at  one  end  is  the  white 
Bdddhi  pagoda,  and  there  is  some  open 
ground  there  where  the  children  of  the 
palace  officials  used  to  play.  The  queen 
went  to  this  end,  walking  slowly  under 
the  trees,  and  stopped  behind  a  great 
tamarind-trunk,  and  beckoned  me  to  her 
side  ;  and  she  looked  beyond,  and  there 
were  many  children  playing  by  the  water, 
running  and  laughing,  and  the  little  boys 
at  football.  Then  she  ordered  me  to  go 
and  call  one  of  the  children  to  come  to  the 
tamarind  tree,  but  not  to  say  the  queen 
was  there. 

I  went  and  called  a  little  girl  I  knew, 
about  eight  years  old,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  secretaries,  and  the  child  came  to 
me  and  took  my  hand,  and  we  went  to 
where  the  queen  was  standing  alone  be¬ 
hind  the  tamarind-tree  in  the  shadow. 

When  the  little  girl  saw  the  queen  she 
was  much  afraid,  and  wished  to  run  away, 
but  I  told  her  there  was  no  fear,  that  the 
queen  wished  to  give  her  a  present,  so  the 
child  stood  with  me  before  the  queen. 

Then  Mebya,  the  queen,  told  me  to  ask 
the  child  what  she  heard  her  parents  talk¬ 
ing  about  in  the  evenings  before  the  lights 
were  lit,  and  I  coaxed  her,  and  she  said 
her  parents  talked  of  the  fighting,  and 
how  our  soldiers  had  run  away,  and  that 
the  foreigners  had  taken  Minhla  and  killed 
many  Burmese,  and  that  they  were  ad¬ 
vancing  up  the  river.  She  also  said  that 
her  parents  talked  last  night  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bury  all  their  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  her  mother  had  told  her 


she  would  have  to  give  up  her  gold  bangles 
to  be  buried,  for  that  wicked  foreigners 
were  coming  to  Mandalay,  and  would  steal 
them  all.  You  will  understand,  Thakin, 
that  the  child  did  not  tell  it  all  like  this  ; 
but  bit  by  bit,  with  coaxing  and  care,  she 
told  all  she  knew,  and  she  cried  a  little  at 
the  end,  because  she  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  her  bangles  to  be  buried.  While  little 
Ma  Than  was  speaking  the  queen  did  not 
say  anything.  She  only  listened,  and  her 
face  grew  white  and  her  eyes  grew  large 
in  her  face.  When  the  girl  had  finished 
the  queen  gave  her  a  gold  jewel  from  her 
wrist,  and  bade  her  tell  no  one  of  what  the 
queen  had  asked  her,  only  to  say  that  the 
queen  called  her  and  gave  her  a  jewel. 
And  she  ran  back  to  her  friends,  and  I 
called  another.  Altogether  I  called  four 
children,  and  they  all  told  the  queen  the 
same — that  their  parents  talked  of  defeat 
and  loss,  and  two  said  that  their  parents 
were  going  to  run  away  from  Mandalay 
when  the  English  came  in  a  few  days. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  queen 
went  away  slowly,  and  I  followed  her.  As 
she  left  the  tree  she  said  to  mo  :  “  You 
hear  what  the  children  have  said.  They 
are  too  young  to  have  learned  how  to  lie. 
It  must  be  all  true.  It  is  the  ministers 
and  generals  who  dare  not  tell  me  the 
truth.  But  you  who  have  heard  what 
they  said,  forget  it,  and  dare  not  to  say  a 
word  to  any  one  of  it.” 

Then  she  went  down  the  garden,  and 
she  looked  so  sad,  ah,  so  sad  !  It  is  ter¬ 
rible,  Thakin,  that  when  an  enemy  is  ad¬ 
vancing  to  destroy  a  great  kingdom  the 
queen  can  only  hear  the  truth  from  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  too  young  to  have  learned 
how  to  lie.  Of  all  the  ministers  and  gen¬ 
erals  she  had  raised  into  power,  of  ail  her 
thousand  servants  whose  lives  lay  in  her 
hand,  there  was  not  one  to  tell  her  truly 
of  the  ruin  coming  up  the  river.  She,  the 
great  queen  who  had  through  her  husband 
the  king  ruled  the  Burmese  nation  and  the 
Shan  princes,  who  had  sent  hundreds  to 
death  and  given  to  hundreds  power  and 
wealth,  whose  palace  was  full  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  had  no  one  to 
help  her  in  her  trouble.  I  was  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  Thakin,  and  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  so  well  then  as  I  can  now,  looking 
back,  but  I  was  very  sorry  for  the  queen. 

The  queen  walked  back  through  the 
arches  of  the  trees,  and  near  the  west  en¬ 
trance  she  saw  the  king  come  out  and  go 
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toward  the  garden  pavilion.  When  she 
saw  him  she  walked  on  quickly,  and  came 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  aloud  if  there 
were  any  new  victories  of  the  troops  re¬ 
ported  this  morning.  Her  voice  sounded 
gay,  and  she  laughed,  and  all  the  sad  look 
had  gone  from  her  face. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  I  had  fever, 
and  could  not  go  to  attend  on  the  queen  ; 
but  the  third  day  in  the  morning,  as  I  was 
lying  in  my  room  sick  and  hot,  and  my 
mother,  who  had  come  to  the  palace  when 
she  heard  1  was  sick,  was  bathing  my  fore¬ 
head,  there  was  suddenly  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  palace,  and  the  sound  of  peo¬ 
ple  running  to  and  fro  and  talking.  My 
mother  went  out  to  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  left  me  alone.  I  was  fright¬ 
ened,  for  I  could  not  tell  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  palace.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  rebellion  or  some  one  being  killed  out¬ 
side.  I  dragged  myself  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  gardens.  1  could 
not  see  any  one  in  the  gardens,  for  the 
day  was  hot  ;  but  as  I  stood  there  and 
listened  at  the  window  there  came  up  on 
the  breeze  a  low  soft  sound  like  thunder 
far  away  in  the  Shan  mountains,  and  after 
a  minute  it  came  again  and  again.  1  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  and  as  I  could  not 
see  what  was  the  matter,  for  my  window 
only  looked  on  the  gardens,  I  lay  down 
again,  and  soon  my  mother  came  in.  I 
asked  her  what  the  trouble  was,  and  said 
I  had  looked  out  of  the  window  but  could 
see  nothing.  My  mother  asked  if  I  had 
heard  no  sound,  and  I  said.  Yes  ;  a  sound 
as  of  thunder  far  away.  Then  my  mother 
told  me  it  was  the  great  guns  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  steamers  firing  at  Ava,  which,  as  you 
know,  Thakin,  is  not  far  from  Mandalay, 
down  the  Irrawaddy.  The  king  and  the 
queen  did  not  know  till  they  heard  the 
guns  that  the  English  were  so  near,  and 
now  there  was  terrible  confusion. 

All  that  night  there  was  no  rest  in  the 
palace.  When  I  woke  up  now  and  then 
I  could  hear  men  shouting  and  moving  in 
the  guards,  and  my  room  companion  did 
not  return  save  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
she  told  me  the  king  and  queen  and  the 
ministers  had  been  sitting  long  in  Council, 
and  the  Taingda  Mingyi  tried  to  persuade 
the  king  and  queen  to  flee  to  Shwebo,  but 
the  Kinwun  Mingyi  persuaded  the  king  it 
would  be  better  to  remain  in  Mandalay 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

I  asked  Ma  Shwe  Tha  what  she  would 
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do  if  the  English  came,  and  she  said  she 
would  stay  with  the  queen.  Early  in  the 
morning,  while  it  was  not  yet  light,  Ma 
Shwe  Tha  came  again  and  said  she  was  so 
tired  she  wanted  to  sleep,  and  she  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  queen,  and  as  my^fever 
was  now  gone,  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
queen.  She  was  sitting  in  one  of  her 
rooms  looking  out  on  the  garden,  where  it 
was  still  dark.  There  were  but  few  maids 
of  honor  there,  and  I  thought  they  must 
have  gone  to  sleep  ;  but  another  giil  said 
they  had  left  the  palace  in  the  night,  for 
there  was  great  disorder,  and  the  guards 
were  not  kept  as  before. 

I  sat  behind  the  queen  for  a  long  time 
and  she  made  no  sign.  She  was  thinking, 
Thakin,  of  all  that  was  to  happen  when 
the  sun  that  was  now  sending  little  ripples 
of  light  across  the  sky  should  have  reached 
the  zenith,  and  the  English  soldiers  should 
have  arrived.  You  must  remember,  Tha¬ 
kin,  that  we  did  not  know  the  English 
then,  that  they  weie  merciful,  and  their 
soldiers  obeyed  ordei  s.  Perhaps  the  queen 
thought  that  she  and  the  king  and  all  who 
were  in  the  palace  would  be  dead  before  the 
sun  set. 

Once  she  took  up  from  her  side  a  long 
keen  dagger  with  a  carved  ivory  hilt  and 
gold  mounting,  and  looked  at  it  long. 

was  afraid,  and  whispered  to  another 
maid  of  honor  that  the  queen  would  kill 
herself,  but  she  said,  “  Do  not  be  afraid. 
The  queen  cannot  do  it.”  1  could  not 
know  then  why,  but  now  I  know.  As 
long  as  the  king  her  husband  lived  she 
could  not  kill  herself  ;  for  if  she  died  and 
he  lived,  perhaps,  hereafter,  ho  might  love 
some  one  else,  and  she  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  that.  As  long  as  the  king  her 
husband  lived  she  too  would  live  to  keep 
his  love  to  herself  alone.  Living  or  dead, 
she  would  be  the  only  one  the  king  loved. 
The  queen  was  very  proud,  and  for  her 
pride  she  would  have  died  ;  but  her  love 
was  greater,  and  for  her  love  she  lived. 

There  are  not  many  women  love  like 
that,  the  Thakin  says.  The  Thakin  does 
not  know.  He  is  not  married,  so  how 
should  he  know  ?  I  hope  he  never  will 
know  how  many  there  are.  Mebja  put 
down  the  dagger  and  sighed,  and  turned 
for  a  cigarette.  I  quickly  rolled  one  up 
and  gave  it  to  her,  and  wdien  she  saw  it 
was  I  that  gave  it  she  said,  ”  So,  Ma 
Thein  Me,  it  is  thou  ?  Thou  hast  not  fled, 
then  ?  I  heard  my  little  maid  of  honor 
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was  ill  with  fever.  Is  the  fever  gone  ?” 
I  said  that  I  was  now  well,  and  that  I 
would  never  leave  her  if  she  would  allow 
me  to  remain  ;  but  the  queen  shook  her 
head  and  said  that  I  and  the  other  younger 
maidens  had  better  leave  the  palace  before 
the  foreign  troops  entered  it.  “  Who 
can  tell  what  may  happen  ?”  she  said  ; 
“  and  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  harm 
should  come  to  any  of  my  maidens  ;  but 
1,  the  queen,  must  stay  with  the  king.” 

When  the  queen  gave  an  order  no  one 
could  answer  or  disobey,  so  1  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  my  throat  choked  with  sorrow. 
So  we  sat  there  till  the  sun  had  come  up 
and  the  gardens  were  full  of  light. 

At  last  the  queen  rose  from  her  seat  by 
the  windows  and  passed  through  the  cham¬ 
bers  and  the  corridors  till  she  came  to  the 
courtyard  below  the  round  tower,  where 
the  look-out  is — the  same  tower  which  my 
father  built.  We  all  followed  the  queen 
to  the  courtyard,  and  when  she  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower  she  ordered  Ma  Shvve 
Hnin  to  call  to  the  sentry  on  the  tower. 
Ma  Shwe  Ilnin  called,  and  the  sentry 
looked  over  and  asked  what  it  was.  Then 
the  queen  told  Ma  Shwe  Ilnin  to  ask  the 
sentry  what  he  could  see  on  the  river,  and 
the  sentry  said  he  could  see  many  steam¬ 
ers  coming  up  and  approaching  the  land¬ 
ing-place.  You  know,  Thakin,  that  from 
the  top  of  that  tower  you  can  see  all  Man¬ 
dalay  city,  and  over  the  huge  biick  walls 
to  the  outer  town,  three  miles  of  houses 
to  the  river,  and  the  great  Irrawaddy,  two 
miles  broad  and  more,  flowing  between 
Mandalay  and  the  gray  Sagaing  hills. 
You  can  see  many  other  things  from  that 
tower,  the  great  Shan  mountains,  like  a 
wall,  and  the  gieen  plains  beneath  them, 
but  at  this  time  the  sentries  only  looked 
to  the  \vest. 

The  queen  waited,  and  ordered  that  the 
sentry  should  call  down  from  time  to  time 
what  he  saw.  Presently  the  sentry  called 
that  the  steamers  were  making  fast  to  the 
shore  at  the  steamer-landing,  and  that 
crowds  of  the  city-folk  were  watching 
them.  The  queen  asked  if  there  w’ero  any 
filing,  and  the  sentry  answered  No  ! 

Quickly  as  the  news  went  through  the 
palace,  secretaries  and  others  came  and 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard  and  list¬ 
ened,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd  ;  but 
near  the  queen  there  was  no  one  except 
us.  I  do  not  know  where  the  king  was. 
I  had  not  seen  him  that  morning.  There 
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was  a  long  wait,  and  the  queen  asked  again 
if  the  sentry  saw  nothing.  Then  the  sen¬ 
try  said  he  saw  troops  landing — soldiers 
with  horses  and  cannon,  and  still  mote 
soldicis,  and  that  they  were  beginning  to 
march  up  the  long  straight  street  that  leads 
to  the  city  gate. 

When  the  queen  heard  this,  that  the 
foreigners  were  at  last  marching  through 
the  streets  to  the  kingly  city,  she  realized 
that  all  was  lost.  Perhaps  before  this  she 
had  some  little  hope,  but  now  it  was  all 
gone.  The  Golden  Kingdom  of  Ava  was 
destroyed,  and  the  king  and  queen  with 
it  ;  and  who  could  tell  what  might  not 
happen  before  the  sun  dipped  behind  the 
Sagaing  hills  ? 

Suddenly  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
face  on  the  white  pavement,  and  her  hair 
fell  down  about  her  face,  and  she  wept. 
When  the  people  near  saw  this  they  all 
went  away,  and  no  one  was  left  in  the  court¬ 
yard  except  the  quten  and  the  maids  of 
honor.  The  queen  raised  herself  on  her 
knees  and  beat  her  breasts  with  her  hands, 
and  cried  aloud  that  she,  only  she,  had 
brought  ruin  on  the  king  and  the  country. 
“  It  is  I — I,  the  queen — that  have  brought 
to  destruction  the  king  my  husband,  whom 
I  love  !  It  is  1,  I  alone  !”  and  again  she 
threw  herself  on  the  white  pavement  and 
beat  it  with  her  hands,  and  her  whole 
body  shook  with  sobs. 

We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  Thakin. 
We  were  all  heartbroken  to  see  our  queen 
like  this,  but  what  could  we  do  ?  Half 
as  long  as  it  takes  a  pot  of  rice  to  boil, 
the  queen  lay  thus  on  the  flags  of  the 
courtyard  in  the  shadow  of  the  tower,  but 
it  seemed  like  a  year. 

At  last  the  queen  rose,  and  a  maid  of 
honor  knotted  up  her  hair  and  arranged 
her  disordered  dress,  and  she  went  away 
softly  to  her  own  rooms  on  the  west  side. 
There  the  queen  took  a  bath,  and  we  at¬ 
tended  her  and  dressed  her,  as  she  bade 
us,  in  a  crimson  silk  skirt,  with  waves  of 
silver  on  it  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
a  jacket  of  fine  white  cambric  like  a  morn¬ 
ing  mist  ;  and  in  her  hair  were  fresh  roses, 
and  round  her  neck  was  the  great  diamond 
necklace.  On  her  arms  were  bracelets  of 
gold  with  rubies  in  them,  and  her  face  and 
throat  were  powdered  with  fresh  thanaka. 
Her  face  had  become  quite  calm  and  quiet, 
and  no  one  could  see  traces  of  tears,  or 
guess  how  she  bad  cried  in  the  courtyard  ; 
but  as  we  dressed  her  we  could  see  on  her 
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beautiful  fair  breasts  the  red  marks  where 
she  had  beaten  them  in  her  despair. 

When  the  queen  was  dressed  she  ate 
some  food,  and  when  she  had  finished  slie 
said  she  would  go  to  the  king.  She  or¬ 
dered  several  of  the  younger  maids  of 
honor  to  leave  the  palace  at  once,  but 
some  of  the  older  ones  and  the  princesses 
were  to  stay.  When  the  queen  ordered 
me  to  go  1  asked  to  stay  with  her  ;  but 
she  would  not  allow  it,  and  she  gave  me 
a  gold  ring  with  a  ruby,  the  same  I  now 
wear,  Thakin,  and  gave  presents  to  the 
other  maids,  and  went  away  to  the  kirifr. 

I  went  back  to  my  own  room,  and  found 
my  mother  waiting  there,  and  with  her 
I  left  the  palace  and  went  home.  Just  as 
we  got  outside  the  city  gates  we  heard  a 
curious  sound,  like  rippled  thunder,  com¬ 
ing  up  the  street.  We  went  into  a  house 
and  looked  from  the  verandah,  and  saw 
the  English  troops  come  marching  up. 
Each  soldier  put  down  his  foot  at  the  same 
time  as  the  others,  and  this  was  what 
made  the  sound.  I  had  never  seen  sol¬ 
diers  march  like  that  before.  The  sol¬ 
diers  went  on,  and  there  were  many  of 
therrr,  and  they  entered  the  city  gate  across 
the  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  As  you 
know,  Thakin,  the  king  and  queen  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  pavilion  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  but  I  was  not  there. 

Did  I  not  see  the  queen  again  ?  the 
Thakin  asks.  Yes.  I  saw  her  once  more 
before  she  went  to  that  place  across  the 
great  water  where  the  king  and  she  are 
prisoners  of  the  English  Queen. 

The  king  and  queen  were  to  be  taken 
in  one  of  the  steamers  and  sent  to  Ran¬ 
goon,  and  we  heard  when  they  were  going, 
and  we  went  down,  I  and  my  mother,  to 
the  steamer-landing  to  see.  By  this  time 
the  people  were  not  afraid  of  the  English 
troops,  for  they  found  they  did  not  hurt 
any  one  who  did  not  fight  against  them, 
and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people. 

The  king  and  queen  were  in  one  of 
those  bullock-carriages  that  were  used  in 
Mandalay  before  the  horse-gharries  were 
introduced  by  the  English.  The  bullock- 
carriages,  as  the  Thakin  knows,  were  only 
four  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
and  you  sat  on  mats  on  the  floor,  not  as 
in  an  English  carriage.  In  front  of  the 
king’s  carriage  were  mounted  English  sol¬ 
diers  and  others,  and  then  came  the  king’s 
carriage  with  mounted  men  at  the  sides, 
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and  other  carriages  with  princesses  and  a 
few  maids  of  honor  ;  then  more  soldiers. 
The  procession  moved  slowly,  for  the  road 
was  bad,  and  the  dust  swirled  in  clouds 
about  the  carriages.  The  people,  crowded 
in  the  streets,  looked  on  in  silence,  except 
that  now  and  then  a  cry  rose  against  the 
soldiers.  Were  the  people  sorry  ?  Yes, 
Thakin,  they  were  very  sorry.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  bad  king  ;  but  he  was  our  own 
king,  and  we  understood  his  ways,  while 
those  of  the  English  Government  are  to  us 
as  strange  as  the  ways  of  the  gods,  for  no 
one  can  tell  what  they  will  do  next,  or 
why. 

When  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  steam¬ 
er-landing  the  king  and  queen  got  out  and 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway  of  planks 
laid  from  the  bank  to  the  steamer.  The 
officer  signed  to  the  king  to  walk  up  the 
gangway,  which  was  covered  with  mat¬ 
ting  ;  but  the  king  held  back  and  looked 
on  the  crowds  of  people  round.  Perhaps, 
Thakin,  he  was  hoping  for  some  help  at 
this  last  moment  ;  perhaps  he  was  loath 
to  take  his  foot  from  his  kingdom,  never 
to  touch  it  again. 

Then  the  officer  grew  impatient  and 
signed  again,  and  the  queen  went  forward 
and  put  her  hand  in  that  of  the  king,  and 
led  him  up  the  way  to  the  steamer,  as  a 
mother  leads  her  chrld  when  he  is  lost  and 
afraid.  So  they  went  on  board  the  steam¬ 
er,  and  my  queen  was  gone  from  me  for¬ 
ever. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  steamer  let  go  her 
mootings  and  stood  out  in  the  great  river. 
I  watched  and  watched  from  the  bank  till 
1  could  not  see  the  steamer  any  more,  for 
it  went  fast  down-stream,  and  my  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

Perhaps,  Thakin,  she  was  not  a  good 
queen.  I  cannot  judge  of  such  things, 
but  she  was  always  kind  and  gracious  to 
me,  and  I  loved  her. 

Even  now,  though  seven  years  are  past, 
the  people  cannot  believe  the  king  and 
queen  aie  gon«  forever.  Only  yesterday, 
I  was  asked  whether  they  were  not  in  the 
Shan  mountains,  and  would  again  return 
and  restore  the  kingdom.  My  queen  will 
never  return  again,  never — never  see  again 
the  golden  turrets  of  her  palace  and  the 
pleasant  faces  of  her  people.  Only  the 
great  strange  sea  before  her,  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  what  has  been  to  tear  at  her  heart 
forever. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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THE  PROPAGATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  CHOLERA. 

BY  DR.  ROBSON  ROOSE. 


The  belief  at  one  time  prevailed  that 
epidemic  cholera  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  India  in  1817.  The  truth  is  that 
in  tliat  year  the  disease  raged  with  terrible 
severity  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  ;  but 
it  had  already  on  several  occasions  deso¬ 
lated  these  regions.  In  1781,  cholera  at¬ 
tacked  a  force,  about  five  thousand  strong, 
marching  through  Southern  India  ;  seven 
hundred  died  within  the  first  few  days, 
and  some  three  hundred  invalids  were  left 
behind.  Two  years  later,  cholera  broke 
out  at  the  sacred  bathing  spot  at  Ilurdwar, 
on  the  Ganges.  It  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  twelfth  years  deemed  particularly  pro¬ 
pitious  by  the  Hindoos,  and  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  pilgrims  was  far  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  average,  amounting,  it  was  said,  to 
nearly  two  millions.  The  disease  broke 
out  on  the  springing  up  of  an  easterly 
wind  during  the  night,  and  carried  off  in¬ 
numerable  persons.  Twenty  thousand  vic¬ 
tims  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  less  than 
eight  days,  yet  so  confined  was  its  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  disease  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  place  of  bathing  and  ceased  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  multitude.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Medical  Boards  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  contain  accounts  of 
similar  epidemics  in  1787,  1790,  and  1814. 

But  the  writings  of  the  older  physicians 
render  it  more  than  probable  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  an  epidemic  form  was  not  unknown 
to  our  forefathers  in  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  cases  described  by  Sydenham  in  1G69 
would  appear  to  have  been  true  cholera. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  none  of  the  visita¬ 
tions  described  by  former  writers  ap¬ 
proached  in  duration,  severity,  and  extent 
that  which  took  its  rise  in  Bengal  in  1817, 
no  detailed  record  of  them  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
so  terrible  a  visitation  should  have  almost 
obliterated  the  memory  of  former  out¬ 
breaks.  Starting  from  its  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  pestilence  in¬ 
vaded  the  districts  and  countries  traversed 
by  the  Indus,  Euphrates,  Nile,  Danube, 
Volga,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mississippi.  It 
visited  almost  every  nation  of  the  earth, 
unchecked  by  vicissitudes  of  climate  and 
peculiarities  of  soil,  circumscribed  or  lim¬ 
ited  by  no  prevailing  wind  ;  and  whether 


it  attacked  the  delicate  frame  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  or  the  more  robust  European,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease  has  been  essentially  the 
same,  and  the  results  of  medical  treatment 
have  been  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  experience  has  shown  that 
no  difference  of  race,  climate,  or  tempera¬ 
ture  has  exercised  any  marked  influence 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease. 

Various  conditions  of  life,  however,  as 
in  most  other  epidemics,  have  manifested 
their  vast  influences  for  good  or  evil  :  as 
shown  among  the  poorer  classes  by  their 
greater  liability  to^this  terrible  scourge,  and 
among  the  wealthier  and  more  comfortably 
situated  classes  by  their  comparative  ex¬ 
emption. 

One  fact  of  great  importance  is  that  the 
cholera  epidemics  which  have  ravaged  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  India  since  1817  and  have 
spread  therefrom  to  other  countries  have 
always  originated  in  India.  They  have 
never  been  even  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  into  any  of  the  ports  of  India 
by  ships  from  infected  countries,  or 
through  any  other  manner  of  human  inter¬ 
course.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  however  latent 
or  submerged  for  a  time,  is  never  actually 
absent  from  the  soil  of  India  in  some  of 
its  parts. 

Travelling,  then,  from  place  to  place, 
in  defiance  of  all  natural  and  artificial 
barriers,  under  opposite  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  season,  and  climate,  against 
adverse  winds,  over  lofty  mountainous 
chains,  across  wide  seas,  passing  (as  Mil- 
ton  describes  Satan)  through  “  heat,  cold, 
moist,  and  dry,”  how,  one  may  naturally 
ask,  is  this  terrible  disease  propagated  ? 

As  Sir  T.  Watson  points  out,  the  first 
thought  that  occurs  to  one’s  mind  is  that 
man  also,  and  man  alone,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  overcomes  all  these  kinds  of  hin¬ 
drances  to  his  locomotion,  and  therefore 
that  the  exciting  cause  of  cholera  in  all 
probability  accompanies  and  depends  upon 
the  movements  of  human  beings  over  the 
earth. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  views  held  at  va¬ 
rious  times  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  cholera  spreads,  we  shall  find  that 
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many  differences  of  opinion  have  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  but  that  at  the  present  day  there 
is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  unanimity. 
Not  very  long  ago,  the  complaint  was 
pretty  generally  attributed  to  some  poison 
present  in  the  air  ;  it  was  thought  to  pro¬ 
gress  by  a  succession  of  local  outbreaks,  the 
particular  localities  being  chosen  by  certain 
local  conditions  :  first,  those  which  render 
places  insalubrious  ;  and,  secondly,  pecul¬ 
iar  susceptibility  to  the  disease  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

A  second  theory  referred  the  disease  to 
a  morbid  poison,  which  undergoes  increase 
only  within  the  human  body,  and  is  prop¬ 
agated  to  the  healthy  by  means  of  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  sick,  i.e.,  by  contagion. 

The  third  theory,  propounded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Snow,  and  therefore  deserving  of 
special  notice,  gives  a  more  specific  form 
to  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  It  supposes 
that  the  poison  of  cholera  is  swallowed, 
and  acts  directly  on  the  mucous  membiane 
of  the  intestines,  is  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
produced  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  passes 
out,  much  increased,  with  the  discharges. 
That  these  latter  afterward,  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  becoming  mixed  with 
the  drinking  water  in  rivers  and  wells, 
reach  the  alimentary  canals  of  other  per¬ 
sons  and  produce  the  like  disease  in  them. 
This  third  theory  is  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  accounting  in  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  for  the  epidemic  spread  of 
cholera.  There  are,  however,  some  in¬ 
stances  on  record  for  which  this  theory 
does  not  afford  a  sufficient  explanation, 
and  which  seem  to  require  a  belief  in  some 
other  modes  of  propagation.  It  will  be 
well  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  transmission  of  cholera 
through  the  medium  of  drinking  water. 

Prior  to  1849  very  few  of  those  who 
had  opportunities  of  investigating  cholera 
appear  to  have  imagined  that  the  specific 
poison  might  gain  access  to  the  human 
body  in  this  way.  Occasionally,  as  by 
Dr.  Jameson  in  the  Bengal  Report  of 
1820,  and  by  Dr.  Milllcr,  of  Hanover,  in 
1848,  hints  were  thrown  out,  but  only  in 
a  cursory  way,  as  to  the  effect  of  impure 
water  in  the  production  of  cholera. 

A  decided  addition  was,  however,  made 
to  our  knowledge  in  1849.  In  that  year 
a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera  prevailed  in 
London  and  carried  off  6  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  water  used  at  that  time 
was  obtained  in  part  from  the  rivers 
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Thames  and  Lea,  and  in  part  from  shallow 
wells.  Sewers  had  been  constructed,  and 
closets,  which  drained  into  them,  were  in 
common  use.  Hence  the  river-water  had 
become  decidedly  more  impure  than  in 
1832,  the  date  of  the  previous  epidemic, 
in  which  the  mortality  was  a  little  over 
3  per  1,000.  In  1849,  it  was  observed 
that  the  population  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Thames  suffered  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  from  cholera  according  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  consumed  was  taken  from  the  river  at 
successively  lower  points.  Thus,  of  those 
supplied  with  water  taken  from  the  river 
at  Kew,  0.8  per  1,000  died  if  cholera  ; 
among  those  supplied  w'ith  water  drawn  at 
Hammersmith,  the'  mortality  was  I.*?  per 
1,000  ;  in  the  West  of  London,  the  water 
being  taken  at  Chelsea,  4.7  per  1,000 
died  ;  while  of  those  farther  East  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  taken  between  Battersea 
and  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  mortality  from 
cholera  was  as  high  as  16.3  per  1,000  of 
the  population. 

If  we  search  the  records  of  a  subsequent 
visitation  of  cholera  in  the  year  1854,  we 
shall  find  that  a  similar  rule  prevailed, 
with  certain  curious  features  which  only 
pointed  to  the  same  conclusion  as  regards 
the  part  played  by  the  water.  In  1854, 
the  river  Thames  was  in  all  probability 
much  more  impure  than  in  1849,  yet  the 
Southwark  Water  Company  still  diew  its 
supply  from  the  river  at  Battersea,  not 
far  from  the  outlet  of  one  of  tha  sewers. 
In  Bermondsey,  which  was  supplied  with 
water  by  this  company,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  were  13  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1849,  an  excessive  difference  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  between  1849  and  1854,  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Water  Company  had  gone  much  far¬ 
ther  up  the  river  for  a  supply  of  water, 
viz.,  to  a  point  above  the  tidal  lock  at 
Teddington.  It  so  happened  that  in  ccr- 
tain  streets  the  pipes  of  the  Lambeth  and 
of  the  Southwark  Water  Companies  inter¬ 
laced,  so  that  adjacent  houses  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  different  sources. 
On  comparing  the  mortality,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  houses  supplied  by  the  latter 
company  with  water  drawn  from  Battersea 
the  deaths  from  cholera  were  57.1  per 

I, 000  residences,  while  in  those  supplied 
from  the  Thames  above  London  and  the 
tidal  influence,  the  mortality  was  only  at 
the  rate  of  11.3  per  1,000  houses.  Sir 

J.  Simon,  commenting  on  these  facts, 
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justly  termed  them  as  amounting  to  a 
gigantic  crucial  experiment  performed  on 
balf-a-million  of  people.  The  history  of 
another  outbreak  at  the  East  End  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1 866,  distinctly  pointed  to  the 
drinking  water  as  the  medium  of  propa¬ 
gation.  The  outbreak  occurred  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  district  which  was  “  almost  exactly 
the  area  of  a  particular  water  supply, 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  filling  it  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  reaching  beyond  it.” 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  another 
epidemic  would  appear  to  bo  quite  conclu¬ 
sive.  In  1854,  there  was  a  very  remark¬ 
able  local  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Golden  Square,  Soho.  It  was 
investigated  with  great  care  and  minute¬ 
ness  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  their  report  contains  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  the  poison  of 
cholera,  in  that  instance  at  any  rate,  found 
its  way  into  the  body  through  the  water 
used  for  drinking.  The  facts  are  briefly 
as  follows  :  During  August,  1854,  there 
were  a  few  cases  of  cholera  in  the  locality  ; 
on  September  Ist,  the  disease  became  very 
prevalent  and  very  fatal,  and  the  cases 
went  on  increasing  in  number  during  the 
four  subsequent  days.  .  The  complaint 
then  began  to  abate.  During  the  month 
of  September,  609  persons  (14.2  per 
1,000)  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic,  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  its 
outbreak  and  the  large  number  of  persons 
simultaneously  attacked.  It  was  found 
on  investigation  that  in  the  centre  of  this 
district  there  was  a  certain  pump  connected 
with  a  well,  and  that  the  radius  of  the  in¬ 
fected  area  measured  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  source  of  supply. 
The  water  of  this  well  was  much  liked  by 
the  people  who  used  it ;  it  was  cool, 
sparkling  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  kept 
well,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  saline  mat¬ 
ter  it  contained.  On  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  water  was  contaminated 
by  leakage  and  filtration  from  a  cesspool 
at  the  time  of  the  cholera  outbreak,  so 
that  the  possibility  of  the  cholera  poison 
gaining  access  to  the  water  was  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Dr.  Snow  proved  that  the  out¬ 
break,  properly  so  called,  was  in  great 
measure  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pump,  and  that  the  water  had  been 
habitually  used  by  sixty-one  out  of  sev¬ 
enty-three  persons  who  died  during  the 
first  two  days.  In  a  factory,  where  the 
water  was  daily  drunk,  9  per  cent,  of 


those  employed  died  from  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  workhouse, 
where  the  water  supply  was  drawn  from 
other  sources,  the  deaths  from  cholera 
were  only  one-tenth  of  the  proportion 
prevalent  in  the  neighborhood.  More¬ 
over,  in  a  brewery  in  the  very  street  that 
contained  the  pump  there  was  not  a  single 
case  among  the  seventy  men  employed, 
who  did  not  make  use  of  the  water. 

If  further  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
communicability  of  cholera  through  drink¬ 
ing  water,  it  is  furnished  with  all  the  force, 
if  not  with  the  reality,  of  an  experiment, 
by  the  facts  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Macna- 
inara,  an  Indian  surgeon  of  great  experi¬ 
ence  :  “  I  may  mention  the  circumstances 
of  a  case  in  which  the  most  positive  evi¬ 
dence  exists  as  to  the  fact  of  fresh  cholera 
dejections  having  found  their  way  into  a 
vessel  of  drinking  water,  the  mixture  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
day.  Early  the  following  morning,  a 
small  quantity  of  this  water  was  swallowed 
by  nineteen  persons.  (When  partaken  of, 
the  liquid  attracted  no  attention  either  by 
its  appearance,  taste,  or  smell.)  They  all 
remained  perfectly  well  during  the  day  ; 
ate,  drank,  went  to  bed  and  slept  as  usual. 
One  of  them,  on  waking  next  morning, 
was  seized  with  cholera  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  party  passed  through  the  second 
day  perfectly  well,  but  two  more  of  them 
were  attacked  with  cholera  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  all  the  others  continued  in  good 
health  till  sunrise  on  the  third  day,  when 
two  more  cases  of  cholera  occurred.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  disease  ;  the  other 
fourteen  men  escaped  absolutely  free  from 
diarrhoea,  cholera,  or  the  slightest  mal¬ 
aise.” 

This  account  contains  several  points  of 
great  interest.  In  the  first  place,  the 
choleraic  dejections  did  not  touch  the 
soil  ;  they  were  swallowed  as  passed,  but 
after  copious  dilution  with  four  or  five 
gallons  of  impure  water,  and  the  mixture 
had  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  heat  of 
a  tropical  sun  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  also 
important  to  observe  that  in  one  case  the 
poison  produced  its  effects  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  the  other  not  until  two  or 
three  days  had  elapsed.  Lastly,  it  was 
evident  that  the  majority  of  those,  who 
drank  the  polluted  water  escaped  unhurt, 
an  experience  which  proves  that  some  per¬ 
sons  are  much  more  liable  than  others  to 
take  the  complaint.  A  similar  rule  is 
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often  observed  in  connection  with  the 
spread  of  other  infectious  diseases.  There 
is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  poison  of  cholera  floats  about 
in  the  air,  and  is  wafted  by  the  winds  and 
carried  for  considerable  distances.  The 
tendency  of  modern  experience  is,  how¬ 
ever,  strongly  against  the  theory  of  air- 
conduction.  Mr.  Macnamara  only  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  badly  ventilated  rooms 
the  atmosphere  may  become  so  fully 
charged  w4th  the  exhalations  from  patients 
suffering  from  cholera  as  to  poison  persons 
employed  in  nursing  the  sick.  In  the 
same  way,  people  engaged  in  carrying  the 
dead  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from 
cholera,  or  in  washing  their  soiled  linen, 
may  contract  the  malady.  lie  adds  that 
“in  a  dried  condition,  the  poison  con¬ 
tained  in  cholera  e.xcreta  may  retain  its 
danijerous  properties  for  a  long  time.” 
This  last  statement  is,  however,  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  recent  observers. 

The  not  unfrequent  outbreak  of  cholera 
among  the  crews  of  ships  after  they  have 
been  at  sea  for  several  days  has  been 
thought  to  prove  the  communicability  of 
the  disease  through  the  medium  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Dr.  Bryson,  however,  in  a  re¬ 
port  published  some  years  ago,  stated  that 
the  medical  records  of  the  naval  service 
had  been  searched  in  vain  to  discover  an 
instance  in  which  either  cholera  or  yellow 
fever  had  made  its  appearance  among  a 
ship’s  company  unless  one  or  more  of  the 
men  or  officers  had  previously — within  at 
most  twenty-one  days — been  exposed  in 
some  house,  ship,  or  locality  where  the  in¬ 
fectious  virus  which  emanates  from  per¬ 
sons  ill  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
diseases  existed.  The  spontaneous  origin 
of  either  malady,  far  away  from  an  in¬ 
fected  locality,  is  unknown  in  the  naval 
service. 

In  connection  with  the  above  statement, 
the  account  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on 
board  the  emigrant  steamer  Dorunda,  in 
1885,  possesses  considerable  interest. 
This  vessel  left  Blackwall  on  October  20th 
of  that  year,  and  rather  more  than  a  month 
later  put  in  at  Priok,  Batavia,  for  coaling. 
No  cargo  was  taken  on  board,  only  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  were  obtained  for  the 
saloon  table.  Distilled  water  from  con¬ 
densers  was  used  throughout  the  voyage, 
and  no  water  was  shipped  at  Priok.  A 
case  of  cholera  (with  somewhat  doubtful 
symptoms)  occurred  on  board  four  days 
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after  leaving  Priok  ;  the  patient  recov¬ 
ered.  Seven  days  afterward  an  unmis¬ 
takable  case  presented  itself,  with  a  fatal 
result  in  twelve  hours.  From  December 
10th  to  23d,  there  were  other  cases,  and 
in  all  seventeen  deaths.  None  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  crew,  or  saloon  passengers  were  at¬ 
tacked.  The  saloon  passengers  had  landed 
at  Priok  and  passed  the  night  there.  It 
was  well  known  that  cholera  was  then  epi¬ 
demic  in  Batavia.  The  belief  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  ship’s  officers  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  existed  in  some  sand  brought  on  board 
at  Priok  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
decks.  This  sand  was  very  black  and  im¬ 
parted  a  peculiarly  offensive  smell  to  wa¬ 
ter.  It  was  used  only  for  two  days,  around 
the  berths  of  the  single  and  married  men, 
and  then  thrown  away. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  drinkinc  water  had  be¬ 
come  polluted.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
occurred  only  among  the  steerage  passen¬ 
gers  was  somewhat  curious.  Some  of 
these,  however,  had  gone  on  shore  at 
Priok,  and  all  had  eaten  more  or  less  fruit, 
which  they  bought  for  themselves — prob¬ 
ably  in  great  abundance,  as  it  was  very 
cheap.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  attaching  to  the  view 
that  the  infective  material  was  contained 
in  the  sand,  and  taken  into  the  sysUm 
through  the  lungs.  Such  a  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  cannot  be  regarded  as  impossi- 
lle,  especially  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  following  account  of  a  case  in  which 
other  channels  of  infection  seemed  to  be 
wanting. 

On  March  28th,  1866,  the  .steamship 
Ejigland  left  Liverpool  with  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  passengers  for  Hali¬ 
fax.  Cholera  broke  out  five  days  after¬ 
ward,  and  carried  off  some  three  hundred 
persons.  As  the  ship  bore  up  for  Halifax 
she  was  hailed  by  a  pilot  who  was  cruising 
in  a  boat  with  two  other  men  ;  he  agreed 
to  bring  the  ship  into  the  quarantine  har¬ 
bor  at  Halifax,  and,  having  been  told  that 
there  was  a  fatal  disease  on  board,  laid 
his  boat  alongside,  sent  up  his  papers  to 
the  captain  in  a  basket  that  had  been  low¬ 
ered  from  the  ship,  and  was  then  taken  in 
tow.  Having  brought  the  .ship  up  to  the 
quarantine  harbor,  without  having  hoarded 
her,  he  rowed  ashore  with  his  two  com¬ 
rades.  On  the  night  of  April  10th,  or 
two  days  after  he  had  thus  come  remotely 
into  contact  with  the  England,  he  was 
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ta’ien  ill  with  cholera,  and  three  days 
afterward  cholera  broke  out  in  his  family. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  one  of  his  two 
companions  sickened,  and  gave  the  disease 
to  his  three  children.  According  to  state- 
ments  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  for 
that  year,  the  whole  Western  hemisphere 
was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  years, 
quite  free  from  cholera. 

The  discovery  of  the  essential  and  spe¬ 
cific  cause  of  cholera  would  go  far  to  deter¬ 
mine  many  questions  regarding  the  spread 
and  propagation  of  the  disease.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  controversies  which  have  taken 
place  on  this  subject  would  fill  a  large  vol¬ 
ume.  In  the  minds  of  the  speculative, 
the  disease  has  been  vaguely  associated 
with  astral  infiuences,  the  approach  of 
comets,  various  meteorological  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air,  pe¬ 
culiar  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
mists  of  various  colors,  etc.  No  facts, 
however,  exist  to  prove  anything  more 
than  a  merely  accidental  connection  be¬ 
tween  any  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
appearance  of  cholera,  and  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly  to  authorize  the  suspicion  that  they 
stand  toward  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 

The  theory  that  cholera  was  due  to  in¬ 
visible  animalcules  was  advanced  many 
decades  ago,  and  was  supported  by  many 
facts  connected  with  the  outbreak  and 
spread  of  the  disease.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  Pacini  alleged  that  he  had  discovered 
such  organisms  ;  but  his  observations 
turned  out  to  be  valueless.  In  1884,  Dr. 
Koch  stated  that  the  causal  agent  of  Asiatic 
cholera  was  a  peculiar  species  of  bacteri¬ 
um,  which  can  always  be  demonstrated  in 
the  intestinal  contents  and  in  the  dejecta 
of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  of 
healthy  persons,  nor  in  those  suffering 
from  other  diseases  ;  it  is  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cholera  intestine,  and  its  num¬ 
bers  are  directly  proportionate  to  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  attack. 

Koch’s  theory,  based  on  his  discovery 
of  the  micro-organisms,  has  met  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  favor,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  universally  accepted.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  bacilli 
found  in  cholera  patients  is  far  from  being 
complete.  We  know  that  these  micro¬ 
organisms  lake  the  form  of  minute  curved 
rods,  the  largest  among  them  measuring 
only  twelve-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 


length,  while  the  smallest  are  less  than 
half  this  size.  Only  those  persons  who 
are  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  can  form  a  proper  idea  of  such 
minuteness.  Sometimes  a  dozen  or  more 
organisms  are  united  together  so  as  to 
form  a  long  screw-shaped  thread. 

These  bacilli  aie  vegetable  parasites, 
which  increase  and  multiply  within  the 
body  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  With  regard  to  the 
nature  and  mode  of  growth,  and  multipli¬ 
cation  of  bacteria  in  general,  we  know 
that  these  organisms  are  exceedingly  mi¬ 
nute  plants,  some  of  which  live  as  parasites 
within  the  human  body.  They  multiply 
by  fission  or  simple  division,  and  in  some 
species  by  the  formation  of  spores  or  seeds. 
These  latter  are  highly  important,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  possess  greater  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  and  stronger  vitality  than  the  par¬ 
ent  organism,  so  that  the  continuance  of 
the  species  is  effected  by  them,  from  one 
season  to  another,  under  conditions  which 
would  destroy  the  fully  formed  parasite. 
Bacteria, 'as  a  rule,  are  killed  by  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  140  deg.  F.  The  spores, 
however,  of  some  species  require  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  250  deg.  to  270  deg.  F.  to 
destroy  them  completely.  Hence  ordi¬ 
nary  boiling  is  far  from  being  sufficient. 

Many  species  of  bacteria,  e.g.,  those 
which  cause  fermentation,  are  altogether 
innocuous,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  but 
others  are  the  direct  causes  of  disease.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  those  belonging 
to  the  second  class  are  the  result  of  trans¬ 
formation  of  innocent  forms,  that  they 
have  been  evolved  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection.  According  to  this  view,  the  in¬ 
fective  bacteria  have  not  always  possessed 
their  noxious  qualities,  but  have  acquired 
them  somehow  in  the  course  of  ages.  It 
is  certain  that  such  changes  would  require 
long  periods  for  their  production  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  modifications  of  viiulence 
which  can  be  artificially  caused  in  the  mi¬ 
cro-organisms  of  several  diseases  the  theory 
of  transformation  must  be  regarded  as 
probable. 

We  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  bacteria  set  up 
the  phenomena  of  disease.  In  some  cases 
they  have  an  obvious  local  action  ;  in 
others  they  cause  general  symptoms,  such 
as  fever  and  wasting  ;  in  athiid  class  both 
forms  of  action  are  manifested.  The  mis¬ 
chief  wrought,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
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ba,  is  not  tlie  result  of  mere  contact.  It 
would  appear  that  the  living  oiganisms 
searete  or  produce  a  poison  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  fluids  of  the  tissues, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  local  and  general 
changes.  This  explanation  is  supported 
by  the  rapid  poisoning  sometimes  wit¬ 
nessed  after  animals  are  inoculated  with 
anthrax.  Death  may  occur  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  though  the  organisms  are,  by 
that  time,  very  sparingly  diffused.  The 
fatal  result  is  due  to  poison,  doubtless 
produced  by  the  organisms  but  not  as  yet 
isolated. 

But  to  return  to  the  bacilli  of  cholera. 
One  important  part  of  their  life  history  is 
wanting,  for  no  spore-formation  has  as  yet 
been  observed,  and  their  mode  of  multi- 
plication  is  therefore  unknown.  The 
spores  of  some  kinds  of  bacilli,  when 
dried,  retain  their  vitality  for  months  or 
years  ;  those  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  micro-organism  of  cholera  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  this  property.  It  is  stated  that  if 
fluids  containing  cholera  bacilli,  or  linen 
impregnated  with  them,  once  become  dry, 
no  further  development  can  be  brought 
about  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  If  this  assertion  bo  correct  we 
must  adopt  the  conclusion  that  no  living 
cholera  bacilli  can  be  contained  in  any 
material  which  is  in  a  dry  or  dust-like 
state  ;  and  as  it  is  only  from  completely 
dry  surfaces  that  particles  of  dust  can  be 
detached  and  carried  to  other  localities  by 
currents  of  air,  it  follows  that  the  trans¬ 
port  of  living  cholera  bacilli  by  the  air, 
and  the  production  of  infection  in  this 
way,  is  impossible  (Fltlgge).  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  admitted  that  cholera  bacilli  may  be 
transported  through  the  air  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  when  infective  fluids  are  agitated 
and  bubbles  are  detached,  as,  for  instance, 
when  waves  strike  against  a  quay  or  on 
the  wheels  of  a  water-mill,  or  when  the 
soiled  linen  of  cholera  patients  is  being 
washed  ;  in  these  cases  small  bubbles  of 
fluid  containing  bacilli  may  be  brought  by 
currents  of  air  into  contact  with  predis¬ 
posed  individuals. 

The  statements  above  quoted  are  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  results  of  many  experiments 
frequently  repeated,  and  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  bacilli  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  suitable  media  and  their  behavior 
is  watched  under  various  conditions.  It 
may  be  that  all  the  natural  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  development 
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of  cholera  bacilli  have  not  as  yet  been  as¬ 
certained  and  imitated.  The  conditions 
which  promote  their  increase  in  water 
have  been  very  closely  studied.  The  fluid 
must  contain  organic  material  in  solution, 
and  not  exhibit  any  acid  reaction.  Meat 
infusion  and  milk  are  very  suitable  media. 
It  was  alleged  that  at  Hamburg  the  sub¬ 
stances  used  to  disinfect  the  river  really 
promoted  the  development  of  the  cholera 
bacilli,  inasmuch  as  they  killed  large  num- 
btrs  of  fish,  which,  undergoing  decompo¬ 
sition,  supplied  an  abundance  of  organic 
material  to  the  water. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  cholera.  We  must  act  upon  the  theory 
that  the  disease  is  communicable,  and  that 
it  is  disseminated  chiefly  or  exclusively  by 
the  dejections  of  cholera  patients.  Recent 
experience  distinctly  shows  that  drinking 
water  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  poison 
most  often  gains  access  to  the  body.  It 
may  remain  an  open  question  whether  the 
poison  ever  rises  into  the  air  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  evaporation,  or  whether  it  ever 
passes  into  a  dry  state  and  takes  the  form 
of  impalpable  dust.  To  make  security  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  regard 
these  latter  modes  of  communication  as  at 
least  not  improbable. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes — special  arid  gen¬ 
eral. 

1.  When  cholera  has  once  broken  out 
in  a  given  locality,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  places  should 
take  steps  to  prevent  invasion.  Human 
beings  are  the  carriers  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease,  and  if  the  affected  spot  or  district 
could  be  completely  cut  off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  its  neighbors,  tlie  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  disease  would  doubtless  be  ar¬ 
rested.  Absolutely  rigid  quarantine  is, 
however,  usually  impossible,  and  events 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  neces¬ 
sary.  The  strictest  watch  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  exercised  over  every  possible 
channel  of  communication,  and  all  persons 
coming  from  an  infected  country  should 
be  carefully  examined.  Even  if  they  be 
found  healthy,  a  short  detention,  perhaps 
for  three  or  four  days,  may  often  be  de¬ 
sirable.  There  is,  however,  much  doubt 
as  to  the  length  of  the  incubation  period 
of  cholera,  that  is,  the  time  which  elapses 
between  infection  and  the  appearance  of 
the  earliest  symptoms.  Mr.  Macnamaia’s 
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cases  show  that  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
sutHcient  ;  but  Dr.  Parkes  states  that  this 
stage  can  certainly  last  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  that  there  are  some  good  cases 
on  record  where  it  lasted  for  more  than 
twenty.  Quarantine,  therefore,  unless  en¬ 
forced  for  at  least  three  weeks,  might  be 
quite  useless. 

When  cases  of  cholera  already  exist, 
every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  destroy, 
by  means  of  disinfectants  or  by  burning, 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  dejecta 
from  patients.  Qorrosive  sublimate  is  the 
best  destructive,  and  a  solution  containing 
one  part  in  1,000  of  water  should  be  added 
freely  to  the  discharges.  Another  good 
plan  is  to  mix  the  latter  with  dry  sawdust 
and  sulphur,  and  to  burn  with  a  sufficiency 
of  straw  and  wood.  The  bedding,  body 
linen,  and  other  articles  tainted  with  the 
discharges  should  be  either  burned  or 
soaked  for  some  hours  in  the  sublimate  so¬ 
lution  and  afterward  exposed  to  the  action 
of  superheated  steam.  The  attendants  on 
the  sick  should  observe  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  cleanliness,  and  should  be  careful  to 
wash  their  hands  with  hot  water,  soap, 
sand,  and  disinfectants  immediately  afte.r 
performing  the  necessary  offices  for  the 
sick.  If  it  be  impossible  lo  burn  the  dis¬ 
charges,  they  should,  after  disinfection, 
be  buried  deeply  in  the  soil,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  wells  and  other  sources  of  water 
supply. 

The  purity  of  the  water  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
In  country  places,  where  cesspools  and 
wells  are  sometimes  not  many  yards  apart, 
the  danger  of  polluted  water  is  very  great. 
Moreover,  shallow  wells  (i.e.,  less  than 
fifty  feet  deep)  not  passing  through  im¬ 
permeable  strata,  as  stiff  clay  or  hard  rock, 
are  especially  dangerous.  The  drainage 
of  the  neighboring  land  tends  toward 
them,  and  heavy  rains  will  often  wash 
many  substances  into  them.  It  has  been 
proved  that  cholera  bacilli  soon  perish  in 
imre  water  ;  but  if  organic  matters  be 
present  rapid  multiplication  is  the  rule. 
In  addition  to  passing  through  a  filter,  all 
suspected  water  should  be  previously 
boiled.  There  is  good  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  domestic  filters  too  often  fail  to 
answer  any  good  purpose  ;  indeed,  in 
some  cases,  their  action  is  directly  mis¬ 
chievous.  This  1‘esult  is  due  to  the  im¬ 
pure  state  into  which  the  filtering  material 
is  allowed  to  get.  It  seems  to  be  forgot¬ 


ten  that  filters  act  by  keeping  back  injuri¬ 
ous  particles,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
accumulate  in  the  interstices  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  filtering  material.  Unless 
the  latter  is  from  time  to  time  cleansed  or 
renewed,  fairly  good  water  may  actually 
take  up  impurities  from  the  filter.  If 
charcoal  be  used  as  a  filtering  agent,  it 
should  be  boiled  from  time  to  time,  say 
once  a  month,  and  then  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven.  A  charcoal 
ball  should  be  well  scraped  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  hot  water. 
The  spongy  iron  filters  are  perhaps  the 
best  for  general  use  ;  the  material  is  cheap 
and  can  bo  easily  renewed. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  water 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  cis¬ 
terns,  unless  the  latter  are  easily  accessible 
and  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  No  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  be  drawn  from  a  cistern 
which  is  in  direct  communication  with  a 
pipe  employed  for  flushing  a  closet. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cholera  poi¬ 
son  is  conveyed  by  water,  the  inhabitants 
of  London  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
hospital  for  cholera  patients  on  the  Thames 
at  Blackftiars.  Facility  of  access  is  the 
only  recommendation  attaching  to  such  a 
plan  ;  but  this  is  altogether  outweighed 
by  the  terrible  risk  necessarily  involved. 

2.  The  general  rules  for  the  prevention 
of  cholera  are  those  of  ordinary  hygiene. 
The  cholera  poison  multiplies  only  under 
insanitary  conditions  ;  it  fails  to  obtain  a 
footing  wherever  the  laws  of  health  are 
observed.  Filth  in  any  form,  and  espe¬ 
cially  earth  sodden  with  animal  dejections 
and  refuse,  favor  the  development  of  such 
diseases  as  cholera  and  typhoid,  and  ren¬ 
der  individuals  more  liable  to  become  af¬ 
fected.  Hence  all  drains,  closets,  etc., 
should  be  kept  in  perfect  order  ;  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible 
into  every  room  ;  dampness  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil  should  be  remedied,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  Moderation  and  care  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  eating,  drinking,  and  exercise  de¬ 
cidedly  tend  to  lessen  the  danger  of  con¬ 
tagion.  Excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
liquors  could  only  render  the  system  more 
liable  to  attack.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
eironeously,  supposed  that  the  addition  of 
ardent  spirits  to  water  destroys  or  neutral¬ 
izes  impurities.  Unripe  fruit  and  indi¬ 
gestible  food,  as  tending  to  cause  irrita- 
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tion  of  the  abdominal  orcans,  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided.  Chills  are  likely 
to  be  mischievous  ;  an  extra  lajer  of  thin 
flannel  or  silk  round  the  waist  may  be 
worn  with  advantage.  Medical  advice 
should  be  sought  on  the  first  appearance 
of  diarrhoea. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed 
since  any  epidemic  of  cholera  has  raged 
in  this  country.  During  that  interval  the 
disease  has  reached  our  ports,  but  has 
failed  to  establish  a  footing.  We  may 
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fairly  attribute  this  immunity  to  the  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  conditions  which  now  ob¬ 
tain  in  all  our  large  towns.  We  cannot 
be  too  thankful  for  this  result,  and  we 
ought  not  to  neglect  its  obvious  lessons. 
In  country  places  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  bring  the  sanitary  conditions 
to  a  level  with  our  knowledge.  We  can¬ 
not  plead  ignorance  ;  apathy  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  are  the  foes  most  to  be  dreaded. — 
New  Review. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 


It  is  sometimes  represented  as  the 
height  of  professorial  conceit  that  schol¬ 
ars  like  myself,  who  have  never  been  in 
India,  should  venture  to  doubt  statements 
made  by  persons  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  that  country.  This  has  always 
been  a  very  favorite  argument.  If  San¬ 
skrit  scholars  differ  from  writers  who  hav'e 
been  twenty  yeais  in  India,  they  are  told 
that  they  have  no  right  to  speak  ;  that 
there  are  MSS.  in  India  which  no  one  has 
ever  seen,  and  that  there  aie  native  schol¬ 
ars  in  possession  of  mysteries  of  which  we 
poor  professors  hav'e  no  conception. 
When  asked  for  the  production  of  those 
MSS.,  or  for  an  introduction  to  these 
learned  Mahatmas — for  India  is  not  so 
difficult  to  reach  in  these  days  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Marco  Polo — they  are  never 
forthcoming.  Nay,  the  curious  thing  is 
that  real  Sanskrit  scholars  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  India,  and  who  know  San¬ 
skrit  and  Pali  well,  know'  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  such  MSS.,  nothing  of  such  teach¬ 
ers  of  mysteries.  They  are  never  known 
except  to  people  who  are  ignorant,  of  San¬ 
skrit  or  Pali.  That  seems  to  be  the  first 
condition  for  being  admitted  to  the  esoteric 
wisdom  of  India.  The  fact  is,  that  theie 
is  no  longer  any  secret  about  Sanskrit  lit¬ 
erature,  and  I  believe  that  we  in  England 
know  as  much  about  it  as  most  native 
scholars. 

Of  late  years,  the  treasures  of  Sanskiit 
MSS.  still  existing  in  India  have  been  so 
thoroughly  ransacked  that  it  has  become 
quite  useless  to  appeal  to  hidden  MSS. 
supposed  to  contain  the  ancient  mysteries 
of  the  leligion  of  India.  If  a  new  text  is 


discovered,  there  is  joy  among  all  true 
Sanskrit  scholars  in  India  and  in  Europe. 
But  the  very  idea  that  there  are  secret  and 
sacred  MSS.,  or  that  there  ever  was  any 
mystery  about  the  religion  of  the  Biah- 
mans,  is  by  this  time  thoroughly  exploded. 
Whatever  there  was  of  secret  religious 
doctrines  in  India  consisted  simply  of 
doctrines  for  the  reception  of  which  a 
ceitain  previous  training  was  required. 
Every  member  of  the  three  upper  castes 
had  free  access  to  the  Vedas,  and  if  the 
fourth  class  were  not  allowed  to  learn  the 
Veda  by  heart,  this  arose  from  a  social  far 
more  than  from  a  leligious  prejudice. 
Again,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Vedanta  or  the  Upanishads  were 
sometimes  called  Rahasya,  that  is,  seciet  ; 
but  this,  too,  meant  no  more  than  that 
teachers  should  not  teach  these  portions 
of  the  Veda  except  to  persons  of  a  certain 
age  and  properly  qualified  for  these  higher 
studies.  When  we  hear  Aristotle  called 
the  Smaller  Mysteries  and  Plato  the  Greater 
Mysteries,  this  does  not  mean  that  their 
writings  were  kept  secret.  It  only  meant 
that  students  must  first  have  learned  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  Greek  and  have  qualified 
themselves  for  these  more  advanced  stud¬ 
ies,  just  as  students  at  Oxford  advance 
step  by  step  from  the  smaller  to  the  great¬ 
er  mysteries,  that  i«,  from  Smalls  to  Mods., 
and  from  Mods,  to  Greats.  Greats  may 
be  great  mysteries  to  a  freshman,  but  no 
one  is  excluded  from  participation  in 
them,  if  only  he  feels  inclined  to  be  initi¬ 
ated. 

But  if  there  was  nothing  mysterious 
about  Brahmanism,  it  is  sometimes  thought 
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there  ini^ht  be  some  mysteries  hidden  in 
Biiddliisin.  A  scholar-like  study  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  came  later  in  Europe  than  a  scholar¬ 
like  study  of  Brahmanism,  and  the  amount 
of  rubbish  that  was  written  on  Buddhism 
before  the  knowledge  of  Pali  and  Sanskrit 
enabled  scholars  to  read  the  sacred  texts 
of  the  Buddhists  for  themselves  is  simply 
appalling.  Buddhism  was  declared  to  be 
the  original  religion  of  mankind,  more 
ancient  than  Brahmanism,  more  ancient 
than  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  races  ; 
for  who  could  doubt  that  Buddha  was  the 
same  name  as  that  of  Wodan  ?  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  was  represented  as  a  mere 
plagiarism,  its  doctrines  and  legends  were 
supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Buddhism,  and  we  were  told  that  the  best 
we  could  do  in  order  to  become  real 
Christians  was  to  become  Buddhists. 
There  exists  at  present  a  new  sect  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  themselves  Christian  Bud¬ 
dhists,  and  they  are  said  to  be  numerous 
in  England  and  in  France.  The  Journal 
des  Debats  of  the  10th  of  May,  1890, 
speaks  of  30,000  Bouddhistes  Chretiens 
at  Paris.  In  India,  more  particularly  in 
Ceylon,  their  number  is  supposed  to  be 
much  larger. 

These  are  scrious^matters,  and  cannot 
be  treated  merely  as  bad  jokes  or  crazes. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  important  to  observe 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  all  these 
mazes,  nay,  that  there  is  method  in  that 
madness.  There  is,  for  instance  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  Deluge  in  the  Veda  as  well  as  in 
the  O.  T. ;  there  is  in  the  Veda  the  story 
of  a  father  willing,  at  the  command  of  the 
god  Varuna,  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Nor 
can  it  bo  denied  that  there  is  a  very  great 
likeness  between  some  moral  doctrines  and 
certain  legends  of  Buddhism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  ought  to  rejoice  at  this  with 
all  our  heart,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
admitting  anything  like  borrowing  or  steal¬ 
ing  on  one  side  or  the  other.  A  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  religions  of  antiquity  has 
widened  our  horizon  so  much,  and  has  so 
thoroughly  established  the  universality  of 
a  certain  amount  of  religious  truth,  that 
if  we  found  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  wo 
should  never  think  of  theft  and  robberv, 
but  simply  of  a  common  inheritance.  We 
actually  find  the  Dasasila,  the  Ten  Corn- 
mandments,  in  Buddhism,  but  they  are 
not  at  all  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Moses.  It  is  different  when  we  come  to 


facts  and  legends.  When  it  is  pointed 
out  that  with  regard  to  these  also  there 
are  great  similarities  between  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  life  of  Buddha,  I  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  such  similari¬ 
ties  exist,  and  that,  though  many  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  common  springs  of 
human  nature,  there  are  a  few  left  which 
are  startling,  and  which  as  yet  remain  a 
riddle. 

It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  these  coinci¬ 
dences  that  a  very  remarkable  person, 
whose  name  has  lately  become  familiar  in 
England  also,  felt  strongly  attracted  to 
the  study  of  Buddhism.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  late  Madame  Blavatsky,  the 
founder  of  Esoteric  Buddhism.  I  have 
never  met  her,  though  she  often  prom¬ 
ised,  or  rather  threatened,  she  would  meet 
me  face  to  face  at  Oxford,  She  came  to 
Oxford  and  preached,  I  am  told,  for  six 
hours  before  a  number  of  young  men,  but 
she  did  not  inform  me  of  her  presence. 
At  first  she  treated  me  almost  like  a  Ma¬ 
hatma,  but  when  there  was  no  response 
I  became,  like  all  Sanskrit  scholars,  a  very 
untrustworthy  authority.  I  have  watched 
her  carter  for  many  years  from  her  earli¬ 
est  appearance  in  Arnr  rica  to  her  death  iri 
London  last  }ear.  She  founded  her  Theo- 
sophic  Society  at  New  York  in  1875. 
The  object  of  that  society  was  to  experi¬ 
ment  practically  in  the  occult  powers  of 
Nature,  and  to  collect  and  disseminate 
among  Christians  information  aboirt  Ori¬ 
ental  religious  philosophies.  Nothing 
could  be  said  against  such  objects,  if  only 
they  were  taken  up  honestly,  and  with  the 
necessary  scholarly  preparation.  Later 
on,  however,  new  objects  were  added, 
namely  to  spread  among  the  benighted 
heathen  such  evidences  as  to  the  practical 
results  of  Christianity  as  will  at  least  give 
both  sides  of  the  story  to  the  communities 
among  which  missionaries  are  at  work. 
With  this  view  the  society  undertook  to 
establish  relations  with  associations  and 
individuals  throughout  the  East,  to  whom 
it  furnished  authenticated  reports  of  the 
ecclesiastical  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
schisms,  heresies,  controversies  and  litiga¬ 
tions,  doctrinal  differences  and  Biblical 
criticisms  and  revisions  with  which  the 
press  of  Christian  Europe  and  America 
constantly  teems.  You  may  easily  imag¬ 
ine  what  the  outcome  of  such  a  society 
would  be,  and  how  popular  its  Black  Book 
would  become  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
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However,  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  Ma¬ 
dame  Blavatsky  credit  for  good  motives, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  her  career. 
Like  many  people  in  our  time,  she  was,  I 
believe,  in  search  of  a  religion  which  she 
could  honestly  embrace.  She  was  a  clever, 
wild,  and  excitable  girl,  and  anybody  who 
wishes  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  her  la¬ 
ter  hysterical  writings  and  performances 
should  read  the  biographical  notices  lately 
published  by  her  own  sister  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue.  It  is  the  fault  of  those  who  guide 
the  religious  education  of  young  men  and 
women,  and  who  simply  require  from  them 
belief  in  certain  facts  and  dogmas,  with¬ 
out  ever  explaining  what  belief  means,  that 
so  many,  when  they  begin  to  think  about 
the  different  kinds  of  human  knowledge, 
discov’er  that  they  possess  no  religion  at 
all. 

Religion,  in  order  to  be  real  religion,  a 
man’s  own  religion,  must  be  searched  for, 
must  be  discovered,  must  be  conquered. 
If  it  is  simply  inherited  or  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  couise,  it  often  happens  that  in 
later  years  it  falls  aw’ay,  and  has  either  to 
be  re-conquered  or  to  be  replaced  by  an¬ 
other  religion. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  one  of  those 
who  want  moie  than  a  merely  traditional 
and  formal  faith,  and,  in  looking  round, 
she  thought  she  could  find  what  she  wanted 
in  India.  We  are  ready  to  give  Madame 
Blavatsky  full  credit  for  deep  religious 
sentiments,  more  particularly  for  the  same 
strong  craving  for  a  spiritual  union  with 
the  Divine  which  has  inspired  so  many  of 
the  most  devout  thinkers  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  well  as  among  so-called  heathen. 
Nowhere  has  that  craving  found  fuller  ex¬ 
pression  than  among  the  philosophers  of 
India,  particularly  among  the  Vedanta 
philosophers.  Like  Schopenhauer,  she 
seems  to  have  discovered  thiough  the  dark 
mists  of  imperfect  translations  some  of  the 
brilliant  rays  of  truth  which  issue  from  the 
Upanishads  and  the  ancient  Vedanta  phil¬ 
osophy  of  India. 

To  India,  therefore,  she  went  with  some 
friends,  but,  unfortunately,  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language,  and  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  what  she  might  expect  to 
find  there,  and  where  she  ought  to  look 
for  native  teachers  who  should  initiate  her 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  lore  of  the 
country.  That  such  lore  and  such  mys¬ 
teries  existed  she  never  doubted  ;  and  she 
thought  that  she  had  found  at  last  what 
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she  wanted  in  Dayananda  Sarasvati,  the 
founder  of  the  Arya-Samaj.  His  was,  no 
doubt,  a  remarkable  and  powerful  mind, 
but  he  did  not  understand  English  ;  nor 
did  Madame  Blavatsky  understand  either 
the  modern  or  the  ancient  languages  of  the 
country.  .  Still  there  sprang  up  between 
the  two  a  mutual  though  mute  admiration, 
and  a  number  of  followers  soon  gathered 
round  this  interesting  couple.  However, 
this  mute  admiration  did  not  last  long, 
and  when  the  two  began  to  understand 
each  other  better  they  soon  discovered  that 
they  could  not  act  together.  I  am  afraid 
it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Daya¬ 
nanda  Sarasvati  was  as  deficient  in  moral 
straightforwardness  as  his  American  pupil. 
Hence  they  were  both  disappointed  in  each 
other,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  found  her  own  religious  sect — 
in  fact,  to  found  a  new  religion,  based 
chiefly  on  the  old  religions  of  India. 

Unfortunately,  she  took  it  into  her  head 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  every  founder  of 
a  religion  to  perform  miracles,  and  here  it 
can  no  longer  be  denied  that  she  often  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  most  barefaced  tricks  and 
impositions  in  order  to  gain  adherents  in 
India.  In  this  she  succeeded  more  than 
she  herself  could  ha^e  hoped  for.  The 
natives  felt  flattered  by  being  told  that 
they  were  the  depositaries  of  ancient  wis¬ 
dom,  far  more  valuable  than  anything  that 
European  philosophy  or  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  had  ever  supplied.  The  natives  are 
not  often  flattered  in  that  way,  and  they 
naturally  swallowed  the  bait.  Others  were 
taken  aback  by  the  assurance  with  which 
this  new  prophetess  spoke  of  her  inter¬ 
course  with  unseen  spirits,  of  letters  flying 
through  the  air  from  Tibet  to  Bombay,  of 
showers  of  flowers  falling  from  the  ceiling 
of  a  dining-room,  of  saucers  disappearing 
from  a  tea-tray  and  being  found  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  of  voices  and  noises  proceeding 
from  spirits  through  a  mysterious  cabinet. 
You  may  ask  how  educated  people  could 
have  been  deceived  by  such  ordinary  jug¬ 
glery  ;  but  with  some  people  the  power 
of  believing  seems  to  grow  with  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  what  is  to  be  believed.  When 
I  expressed  my  regret  to  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  admirers  that  Madame  Blavatsky  should 
have  lowered  herself  by  these  vulgar  ex¬ 
hibitions,  I  w'as  told,  with  an  almost  start¬ 
ling  frankness,  that  no  religion  could  be 
founded  without  miracles,  and  that  a  re¬ 
ligion,  if  it  was  to  grow,  must  be  manured. 
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These  are  the  ipsisshna  verba  of  one  who 
knew  Madame  Blavatsky  better  than  any¬ 
body  else  ;  and  after  that  it  was  useless 
for  us  to  discuss  this  subject  any  fuither. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  allow  that  Madame  Blavatsky  started 
with  good  intentions,  that  she  saw  and 
was  dazzled  by  a  glimmering  of  truth  in 
various  religions  of  the  world,  that  she 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  mystic 
union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  that  she 
was  most  anxious  to  discover  in  a  large 
number  of  books  traces  of  that  theosophic 
intuition  which  reunites  human  nature 
with  the  Divine.  Unfortunately,  she  was 
without  the  tools  to  dig  for  those  treasures 
in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  world,  and 
her  mistakes  in  quoting  from  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  would  be  amusing  if  they 
did  not  appeal  to  our  sympathy  rather  for 
a  woman  who  thought  that  she  could  fly 
though  she  had  no  wings,  not  even  those 
of  Icarus. 

Her  book,  called  Isis  Unveilcdy  in  two 
volumes  of  more  than  GOO  pages  each, 
bristling  with  notes  and  references  to  every 
kind  of  authority,  both  wise  and  foolish, 
shows  an  immense  amount  of  drudgery 
and  misdirected  ingenuity.  To  quote  her 
blunders  would  be  endless.  Of  what  char¬ 
acter  they  are  will  be  seen  when  I  quote 
what  she  says  about  the  serpent  being  the 
good  or  the  evil  spirit.*  “  In  this  case,” 
she  writes,  “  the  serpent  is  the  Agatho- 
daimon,  the  good  spirit  ;  in  its  opposite 
aspect  it  is  the  Kakothodaimon,  the  bad 
one.”  I  believe  that  this  mistake,  when 
I  pointed  it  out  to  an  undergraduate  friend 
of  mine  at  Oxford,  saved  him  from  enroll¬ 
ing  himself  as  an  Esoteric  Buddhist. 
Again,  speaking  as  if  she  knew  the  whole 
of  Vedic  literature,  she  says  :f  ”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  nowhere  in  the  Veda  can  be  found 
the  coarseness  and  downright  immorality 
of  language  that  Ilcbrai-sts  now  discover 
throughout  the  Mosaic  Bible.” 

It  is  very  difficult,  when  you  deal  with 
ancient  races  who  go  about  almost  naked, 
to  decide  what  is  immodest  and  what  is 
not.  But,  speaking  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  book,  I  may  say  that  the  Veda  does 
contain  certain  passages  which  would  not 
bear  translation  into  English. 

Again,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Vedas  must  have  been  com¬ 
posed  before  the  Deluge,  because  the  Del- 
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uge  is  not  mentioned  in  them  ?  *  Now, 
first  of  all,  the  Deluge  is  mentioned  in  the 
Biahmana  of  the  Ya^ur-veda,  and  Madame 
Blavatsky  knows  it  ;  and  secondly,  are 
we  really  to  suppose  that  every  book  which 
does  not  mention  the  Deluge  was  written 
before  the  Deluge  ?  What  an  enormous 
library  of  antediluvian  books  we  should 
possess  !  M.  Jacolliot,  as  usual,  outbids 
Madame  Blavatsky.  He  writes  : 

The  Vedas  and  Mann,  those  monuments  of 
old  Asiatic  thought,  existed  far  earlier  than 
the  diluvian  period  ;  this  is  an  incontroverti¬ 
ble  fact,  having  all  the  value  of  an  historical 
truth,  for,  besides  the  tradition  which  shows 
Vishnu  himself  as  saving  the  Vedas  from  the 
Deluge— a  tradition  which,  notwithstanding 
its  legendary  form,  must  certainly  rest  upon  a 
real  fact — it  has  been  remarked  that  neither 
of  these  sacred  books  mentions  the  cataclysm, 
w'hile  the  Puranas  and  the  Mahabhiirnta  de¬ 
scribe  it  with  the  minutest  detail,  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  priority  of  the  former.  The  Ve¬ 
das  certainly  would  never  have  failed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  few  hymns  on  the  terrible  disaster 
which,  of  all  other  natural  manifestations, 
must  have  struck  the  imagination  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  witnessed  it. 

Such  hymns  could  only  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Noah  or  by  Mann,  and  we  possess, 
unfortunately,  no  poetic  relics  of  either  of 
these  poets,  not  even  in  the  Veda.  I 
must  quote  no  more,  nor  is  more  evidence 
wanted,  to  show  that  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  her  immediate  followers  were  simply 
without  bricks  and  mortar  when  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  erect  the  lofty  structure  which 
they  had  conceived  in  their  minds.  I 
give  full  credit  to  her  good  intentions,  at 
least  at  first.  I  readily  acknowledge  her 
indefatigable  industry.  She  b  gan  life  as 
an  enthusiast ;  but  enthusiasts,  as  Goethe 
says,  after  they  have  come  to  know  the 
world,  and  have  been  deceived  by  the 
world,  are  apt  to  become  deceivers  them¬ 
selves. 

The  number  of  her  followers,  however, 
has  become  so  large  in  India,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Ceylon,  that  the  movement  started 
by  her  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  There 
are  Esoteric  Buddhists  in  England  also,  in 
America,  and  in  France  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  in  these  countries  they  can  do 
much  harm.  To  her  followers  Madame 
Blavatsky  is  a  kind  of  inspired  prophetess. 
To  me  it  seems  that  she  began  life  as  an 
enthusiast,  though  not  without  a  prema¬ 
ture  acquaintance  with  the  darker  sides  of 
life,  nor  without  a  feminine  weakness  for 
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notoriety.  After  a  time,  however,  she 
ceased  to  be  truthful  both  to  herself  and 
to  others.  But  although  her  work  took  a 
wrong  direction,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
that  here  and  there  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  those  wonderful  philosophical  intuitions 
which  are  treasured  up  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  East.  Unfortunately  she  had  fallen 
an  easy  prey  to  some  persons  whom  she 
consulted,  whoever  they  were,  whether 
Mahatmas  from  Tibet,  or  Panditammanyas 
in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras.  Dis¬ 
appointed  in  Dayananda  Sarasvati  and  his 
often  absurd  interpretations  of  the  Veda, 
she  turned  to  Buddhism,  though  again 
without  an  idea  how  or  where  to  study 
that  religion. 

No  one  can  study  Buddhism  unless  he 
learns  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  read  the  canonical  books,  and  at  all 
events  to  spell  the  names  correctly.  Ma¬ 
dame  Blavatsky  would  do  neither,  though 
she  was  quite  clever  enough,  if  she  had 
chosen,  to  have  learned  Sanskrit  or  Pali. 
But  even  her  informants  must  have  been 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  these  languages, 
or  they  must  have  practised  on  her  credu¬ 
lity  in  a  most  shameless  manner.  Whether 
she  herself  suspected  this  or  not,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  great  shrewdness  in  with¬ 
drawing  herself  and  her  description  of 
Esoteiic  Buddhism  from  all  possible  con¬ 
trol  and  contradiction.  Her  Buddhism, 
she  declared,  was  not  the  Buddhism  which 
ordinary  scholars  might  study  in  the  canon¬ 
ical  books  ;  hers  was  Enoteric  Buddhism. 
“  It  is  not  in  the  dead  letter  of  Buddhisti- 
cal  sacred  literature,”  she  says,  “  that 
scholars  may  hope  to  find  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of 
Buddhism.  The  latter  weary  the  power 
of  thought  by  the  Inconceivable  profundity 
of  its  ratiocination  :  and  the  student  is 
never  farther  from  truth  than  when  he  be¬ 
lieves  himself  nearest  its  discovery.”  * 
We  are  told,  also,f  that  there  was  a  pre¬ 
historic  Buddhism  which  merged  later  into 
Brahmanism,  and  that  this  was  the  relig¬ 
ion  preached  by  Jesus  and  the  early  Apos¬ 
tles.  After  we  have  been  told  that  there 
was  a  Buddhism  older  than  the  Vedas — 
and  we  might  say  with  the  same  right  that 
there  was  a  Christianity  older  than  Moses 
— we  are  told  next  of  a  pre-Vedic  Brah¬ 
manism,  and,  to  make  ail  controversy  im¬ 
possible,  Madame  Blavatsky  tells  us  that 
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“  when  she  uses  the  term  Buddhism  she 
does  not  mean  to  imply  by  it  either  the 
exoteric  Buddhism  instituted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Gautama  Buddha,  nor  the  mod¬ 
ern  Buddhistic  religion,  but  the  secret 
philosophy  of  Nakyamuni,  which,  in  its 
essence,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  wis¬ 
dom  religion  of  the  sanctuary,  the  pre- 
Vedic  Brahmanism.”  “Gautama,”  we 
are  assured,  “  had  a  doctrine  for  his 
‘  elect,’  and  another  for  the  outside 
masses.”  Then  she  adds  apologetically, 
“  If  both  Buddha  and  Christ,  aware  of 
the  great  danger  of  furnishing  an  unculti¬ 
vated  populace  with  the  double-edged 
weapon  of  knowledge  which  gives  power, 
left  the  innermost  corner  of  the  sanctuary 
in  the  profoundest  shade,  who  that  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  human  nature  can  blame 
them  for  it  ?”  Then  why  did  she,  being 
evidently  so  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  venture  to  divulge  these  dangerous 
esoteric  doctrines  ?  Though  I  must  say 
what  she  docs  divulge  seems  very  harm¬ 
less. 

With  such  precautions  Madame  Blavat¬ 
sky ’s  Esoteric  Buddhism  was  safe  against 
all  cavil  and  all  criticism.  As  no  one 
could  control  thejtatements  of  Ctesias  as 
to  a  race  of  people  who  used  their  ears  as 
sheets  to  sleep  in,  no  one  could  control 
the  statements  of  the  Mahatmas  from  Tibet 
as  to  a  Buddhism  for  Madame  Blavatsky 
to  dream  in.  I  do  not  say  that  no  Mahat¬ 
mas  exist  in  India  or  in  Tibet.  I  simply 
say  that  modern  India  is  the  worst  country 
for  studying  Buddhism.  India  is,  no 
doubt,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha  and  of 
Buddhism.  But  Buddhism,  as  a  popular 
religion,  has  vanished  from  India,  so  that 
the  religious  census  of  the  country  knows 
hardly  of  any  Buddhists,  except  in  Ceylon 
and  in  some  districts  bordering  on  Tibet 
or  Burmah.  As  no  Buddhist  teachers 
could  be  found  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta, 
some  imaginary  beings  had  to  be  created 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  located  safely 
in  Tibet,  as  yet  the  most  inaccessible  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  Madame  Blavatsky’s 
powers  of  creation  were  very  great,  whether 
she  wished  to  have  intereourse  with  Mahat¬ 
mas,  astral  bodies,  or  ghosts  of  any  kind. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  ghosts  for  whose  real 
existence  she  vouches :  “  peris,  devs, 
djins,  sylvans,  satyrs,  fauns,  elves,  dwarfs, 
trolls,  norns,  nisses,  kobolds,  brownies, 
necks,  stromkarls,  undines,  nixies,  sala¬ 
manders,  goblins,  banshees,  kelpies,  pixies, 
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moss  people,  good  people^  good  neighbors, 
wild  women,  men  of  peace,  white  ladies, 
and  many  more.”  Shall  we,  then,  con¬ 
cede,  she  asks,  that  all  who  have  seen 
these  creatures  were  hallucinated  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  such  a  question  without 
seeming  rude.  I  should  certainly  say  they 
were  hallucinated,  and  that  they  were  using 
words  of  which  they  Icnew  neither  the 
meaning  nor,  what  is  even  better,  the  ety¬ 
mology.  So  long  as  Madame  Blavatsky 
placed  her  Mahatmas  beyond  the  Hima¬ 
layas  both  she  and  her  witnesses  were 
quite  safe  from  any  detectives  or  cross- 
examining  lawyers.  I  saw,  however,  in 
the  papers  not  long  ago  that  even  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  Madame  Blavatsky  begin  to  be 
sceptical  about  these  trans-Ilimalayan 
Mahatmas.  At  the  annual  Theosophical 
Convention,  held  at  Chicago  in  1892,  a 
lady  asked  why  outsiders  were  always  told 
that  the  Mahatma  sages  dwelt  beyond  the 
Himalayan  mountains.  Mr.  Judge,  who 
is  now  the  head  of  the  American  Theoso- 
phists,  replied  that  it  was  for  seclusion. 
“  If  they  were  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,”  he  said,  they  would  be  pestered 
and  interviewed  by  reporters.”  This  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  reply,  particularly  in  America. 

We,  the  pretended  authorities  of  the 
West,  are  told  to  go  to  the  Brahmans  and 
Lamaists  of  the  Far  Orient,  and  respect¬ 
fully  ask  them  to  impart  to  us  the  alpha¬ 
bet  of  true  science.  But  she  gives  us  no 
addresses,  no  letters  of  introduction  to  her 
Tibetan  friends,  though  in  another  place 
she  tells  us 

that  travellers  have  met  these  adepts  on  the 
shores  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  brushed  against 
them  on  the  silent  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  in  the 
mysterious  deserted  chambers  of  Luxor. 
Within  the  halls  upon  whose  blue  and  golden 
vaults  the  weird  signs  attract  attention,  but 
whose  secret  meaning  is  never  penetrated  by 
the  idle  gazers,  they  have  been  seen,  but  sel¬ 
dom  recognized.  Historical  memoirs  have  re¬ 
corded  their  presence  in  the  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  salons  of  European  aristocracy. 
They  have  been  encountered  again  on  the 
arid  and  desolate  plains  of  the  Great  Sahara, 
as  in  the  caves  of  Eleplmnta.  They  may  be 
found  everywhere,  but  make  themselves 
known  only  to  those  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  unselfish  study,  and  are  not  likely  to 
turn  back  (p.  17). 

We  see  that  Madame  Blavatsky  might 
have  achieved  some  success  if  .she  had 
been  satisfied  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rider  Haggard,  Sinnet,  or  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford  ;  but  her  ambition  was  to  found  a 


religion,  not  to  make  money  by  writing 
new  Arabian  Nights. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  what 
these  depositaiies  of  primeval  wisdom, 
the  Mahatmas  of  Tibet  and  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  are  supposed  to  have  taught  her, 
we  find  no  mysteries,  nothing  very  new, 
nothing  very  old,  but  simply  a  medley  of 
well-known  though  generally  misunder¬ 
stood  Brahmanic  or  Buddhistic  doctrines. 
There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  generally  accessible  Brahmanic  or 
Buddhistic  sources,  only  everything  is 
muddled  or  misunderstood.  If  I  were 
asked  what  Madame  Blavatsky ’s  Esoteric 
Buddhism  really  is,  I  should  say  it  was 
Buddhism  misunderstood,  distorted,  cari¬ 
catured.  There  is  nothing  in  it  beyond 
what  was  known  already,  chiefly  from 
books  that  are  now  antiquated.  The  most 
ordinary  terms  are  misspelt  and  misinter¬ 
preted.  Mahatma,  for  instance,  is  a  well- 
known  Sanskrit  name  applied  to  men  who 
have  retired  from  the  world,  who,  by 
Tueans  of  a  long  ascetic  discipline,  have 
subdued  the  passions  of  the  flesh  and 
gained  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  That  these  men  are  able  to  per¬ 
form  most  startling  feats  and  to  suffer  the 
most  terrible  tortures  is  perfectly  true. 
Some  of  them,  though  not  many,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  scholars  also  ;  so  much  so 
that  Mahatma — literally  “  great  souled” 
— has  become  an  honorary  title.  I  have 
myself  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed 
by  that  name  in  many  letters  written  in 
Sanskrit,  and  sent  to  me — not,  indeed, 
through  the  air,  but  through  the  regular 
post-office — from  Benares  to  Oxford. 
That  some  of  these  so-called  Mahatmas 
are  impostors  is  but  too  well  known  to  all 
who  have  lived  in  India.  I  am  quite 
ready,  therefore,  to  believe  that  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  her  friends  were  taken  in 
by  persons  who  pritended  to  be  Mahat¬ 
mas,  though  it  has  never  been  explained 
in  what  language  even  they  could  have 
communicated  their  Esoteric  Buddhism  to 
their  European  pupil.  Madame  Blavatsky 
herself  was,  according  to  her  own  showing, 
quite  unable  to  gauge  their  knowledge  or 
to  test  their  honesty,  and  she  naturally 
shared  the  fate  of  Ctesias,  of  Lieutenant 
Wilford,  and  of  M.  Jacolliot. 

That  there  are  men  in  India,  knowing  a 
certain  amount  of  Sanskrit  and  a  little 
English,  who  will  say  yes  to  everything 
you  ask  them,  I  know  from  sad  experi- 
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ence  ;  and  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  say 
that  such  weaklings  exist  in  India  only. 
If  people  wish  to  be  deceived,  there  are 
always  those  who  are  ready  to  deceive 
them.  This,  I  think,  is  the  most  charita¬ 
ble  interpretation  which  we  can  put  on  the 
beginnings  of  that  extraordinary  move¬ 
ment  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  nay,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  similarities  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  claims 
in  some  places  the  name  of  Christian  Bud¬ 
dhism.  On  this  so-called  Christian  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  on  the  real  similarities  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  I  may  have 
something  to  say  at  another  time.  At 
present  I  only  wish  to  show  that  if  there 
is  any  religion  entirely  free  from  esoteric 
doctrines  it  is  Buddhism.  There  never 
was  any  such  thing  as  mystery  in  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  me  that 
mystery  is  much  more  of  a  modern  than 
of  an  ancient  invention.  There  are  no 
real  mysteries  even  in  Brahmanism,  for 
we  can  hardly  apply  that  name  to  doc¬ 
trines  which  were  not  communicated  to 
everybody,  but  only  to  people  who  had 
passed  through  a  certain  preparatory  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  ivhole  life  of  a  Biahman  in 
ancient  India  was  under  a  certain  control. 
It  was  divided  into  four  stages  :  the  school, 
the  household,  the  forest,  and  the  soli¬ 
tude.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  a 
young  man  was  supposed  to  be  a  student 
in  the  house  of  a  Guru.  After  that  he 
had  to  marry  and  found  a  household,  and 
perform  all  the  religious  acts  which  were 
prescribed  by  the  Vedas  ;  then,  when  he 
had  seen  his  children’s  children,  he  was 
expected  to  retire  from  his  house,  and 
live,  either  alone  or  with  his  wife,  in  the 
forest,  released  from  social  and  religious 
duties — nay,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
freedom  of  philosophic  speculation. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Arawyakas, 
the  Forest-books,  and  the  Upanishads  in 
which  these  philosophical  speculations  are 
contained  were  sometimes  called  Rahasya 
— that  is,  secret.  They  were  not  to  be 
communicated  to  young  people,  nor  to  the 
married  householder — very  naturally,  for 
they  taught  that  the  gods  whom  the  young 
men  and  the  married  householders  had  be¬ 
lieved  in  were  not  gods  at  all,  but  simply 
different  names  of  the  Unknown  behind 
Nature,  and  that  of  the  Great  Spirit  or 
Brahma  nothing  could  be  predicated  ex¬ 
cept  sat,  that  he  was  ;  kit,  that  he  per- 
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ceived  and  thought  ;  and  Ananda,  that  he 
was  blessed — hence  he  was  often  called 
SaA:4:idananda.  Sacrifices,  and  all  outward 
worship,  which  had  before  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  necessary  for  man's  salvation, 
were  now  represented  as  not  only  useless, 
but  as  actually  hurtful,  if  performed  with 
any  selfish  view  to  rewards  in  another  life. 
Whereas  the  whole  of  the  Veda  had  for- 
merly  been  represented  as  superhuman, 
inspired,  and  infallible,  one  part  of  it,  the 
Karmakanefa,  the  practical  part,  consisting 
of  the  hymns  and  the  Brahmanas,  the  lit¬ 
urgical  books,  was  now  put  aside,  and 
there  remained  only  the  ^^wanakanefa,  the 
philosophical  part,  that  is,  whatever  treat¬ 
ed  of  Brahman  and  its  relation  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  soul.  This  only,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Upanishads,  continued  to  be 
considered  as  really  necessary  for  salva- 
tion.  For  salvation  was  by  knowledge 
only,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by  faith,  and 
not  by  works. 

The  highest  object  of  this  contemplative 
life  in  the  forest  was  the  finding  of  one’s 
own  soul,  the  saving  of  one  soul  alive,  the 
discovery  of  the  Atman,  the  self,  and  not 
the  mere  Ego.  This  was  no  easy  matter. 
Even  in  those  early  days  the  existence  of 
a  soul  had  been  denied.  Some  held  that 
body  and  soul  were  the  same  ;  others, 
that  the  soul  was  the  breath  ;  others, 
again,  that  it  was  the  Ego  or  the  mind 
with  all  its  experiences,  with  its  percep¬ 
tions  and  conceptions  and  all  the  rest. 
The  hermits  in  the  forest,  after  they  had 
subdued  all  the  passions  of  the  body  and 
wrenched  themselves  free  from  all  its  fet¬ 
ters,  had  now  to  learn  that  the  soul  was 
something  that  according  to  its  very  na¬ 
ture  could  never  be  seen,  or  beard,  or  per¬ 
ceived  like  the  objective  world  which  was 
visible  and  perishable  ;  because,  if  per¬ 
ceived,  it  would  at  once  become  something 
objective,  something  totally  different  from 
the  perceiving  subject.  It  would  no 
longer  be  the  soul.  The  unseen  and  un- 
perceivable  something  which  was  formerly 
called  the  soul  was  now  called  the  self, 
Atman.  Nothing  could  be  predicated  of 
it  except  that  it  was,  that  it  perceived  and 
thought,  and  that  it  must  be  blessed. 
When  they  had  once  discovered  that  the 
Atman,  the  self  within  us,  shared  its  only 
possible  predicates  with  the  Brahman,  the 
invisible  self  behind  nature  and  behind  the 
so-called  gods  of  nature,  the  next  step 
was  easy  enough — namely,  the  discovery 
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of  the  original  identity  of  the  self  and  of 
Brahman,  the  eternal  oneness  of  man  and 
God,  the  substantial  identity  of  human 
and  divine  nature.  To  restore  that  iden¬ 
tity  by  removing  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
by  which  it  had  been  clouded — to  be¬ 
come,  as  we  should  say,  one  with  God  and 
lie  with  us,  or  rather  to  lose  our  self,  and 
find  our  self  again  in  God — that  was  hence¬ 
forth  the  highest  goal  of  the  remaining 
years  of  the  old  man’s  life  in  the  forest. 
Was  it  not  natural  that  these  doctrines, 
which  were  contained  in  the  tJpanishads, 
and  which  were  afterward  minutely  elabo¬ 
rated  in  the  Vedanta-sutras,  should  have 
been  kept  secret  from  the  young  and  from 
those  who  had  still  to  perform  the  practi- 
cal  duties  of  life  ?  Nor  was  there  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  secret.  For  as 
in  ancient  India  there  were  no  books,  and 
as  all  teaching  was  oral,  a  teacher  had  to 
be  found  to  communicate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Upanishads,  and  it  was  almost  self- 
interest,  if  no  higher  motive,  that  would 
have  kept  the  teachers  from  communicating 
tlnse  so-called  mysteries.  Still,  whoever 
was  fit  to  receive  them  had  a  right  to  be¬ 
come  once  more  a  pupil  in  his  old  age, 
and  in  that  sense  the  Upanishads  were  no 
more  mysteries  than  any  other  book  which 
it  is  not  good  for  young  people  to  read. 
Nevertheless,  what  happened  to  all  mys¬ 
teries  happened  to  the  Upanishads  also. 
Not  that  there  was  any  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  young  to  share  in  the  ascetic  life  of 
their  elders,  or  any  idle  curiosity  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  enabled  these  solitary  sages  to 
preserve  such  serenity  of  mind,  such  free¬ 
dom  from  all  desires,  and  such  perfect 
happiness  during  the  last  period  of  their 
life,  spent  in  the  peaceful  shade  of  the 
forest. 

But  the  time  came  when  those  who  had 
passed  through  all  the  trials  and  miseries 
of  life,  and  who  after  a  stormy  voyage 
had  found  a  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  true 
philosophy,  whose  anchors  were  no  longer 
dragging,  but  resting  firmly  on  the  rock 
of  truth — the  time  came  when  these  men 
themselves,  conscious  of  the  bliss  which 
they  enjoyed,  said  to  themselves,  “  What 
is  the  use  of  this  dreary  waiting,  of  all  the 
toil  of  youth,  of  all  the  struggle  of  life,  of 
all  the  trouble  of  sacrifices,  of  all  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  religion,  when  there  is  this  true 
knowledge  which  changes  us  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  discloses  to  us  our  real  na¬ 
ture,  our  real  home,  our  real  God  ?”  This 
New  Series. — Vol.  LVIII.,  No.  1. 


thought — I  do  not  mean  the  belief  in  a 
union  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 
but  this  conviction  that  the  preparatory 
stages  of  student  life  and  married  life  were 
useless,  and  that  it  was  better  at  once  to 
face  the  truth — has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  true  starting-point  of  Buddhism  as  an 
historical  religion.  Buddhism  has  come 
to  mean  so  many  things  that  I  always  feel 
a  kind  of  shiver  when  people  speak  of 
Buddhism  as  teaching  this  or  that.  Bud¬ 
dhism  had,  no  doubt,  an  historical  origin 
in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  there  were 
many  causes  which  led  to  its  rapid  growth 
at  that  time.  But  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  the  first  and  critical  step  consisted 
in  Buddha’s  opening  the  doors  of  a  forest 
life  to  all  who  wished  to  enter,  whatever 
their  age,  whatever  their  caste.  That  life 
in  the  forest,  however,  is  not  meant  to  be 
what  it  used  to  be  in  former  times,  a  real 
retirement  from  the  village,  and  a  retreat 
into  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  but  simply 
a  retirement  from  the  cares  of  the  world, 
a  life  with  the  brotherhood,  and  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
brotherhood  by  the  founder  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  order,  the  young  prince  of  Kapila- 
vastu,  called  Gautama,  Buddha,  Sdkya- 
muni,  Siddhartha,  Makdsramana,  and 
many  other  names.  This  leaving  of  the 
world  before  a  man  had  performed  the 
duties  of  a  student  and  of  a  father  of  a 
family  was  the  great  offence  of  Buddhism 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  for  it  was 
that  which  deprived  the  Brahmans  of  their 
exclusive  social  position  as  teachers,  as 
priests,  as  guides  and  counsellors.  In  this 
sense  Buddha  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
heretic,  and  to  have  rejected  the  system 
of  caste,  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and 
the  whole  educational  and  sacrificial  sys¬ 
tem  as  based  on  the  Veda.  He  could 
never  be  forgiven  for  having  arrogated  to 
himself  the  right  of  teaching,  which  was 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  Brahman  born. 
The  critical  event  in  the  life  of  Buddha 
himself  was  really  his  leaving  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  children  behind,  and 
going  alone  into  the  forest.  Thus  he  says 
of  himself  : 

And  I,  O  disciples,  still  young,  strong,  my 
hair  dark,  in  my  happy  youth,  in  the  flower 
of  my  manhood,  against  the  will  of  my  parents 
w’ho  were  crying  and  grieving  for  me,  went 
forth,  my  hair  cut  and  my  beard  shaved, 
dressed  in  the  yellow  garb  (the  garb  of  the 
Buddhist  mendicant).  I  went  from  my  home 
into  homelessness. 
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Blit  though  this  was  heresy  and  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  we  must 
not  imagine  that  Buddhism  was  from  the 
first,  as  it  has  often  been  supposed  to  be, 
a  new  religion,  independent  of,  nay,  in 
open  opposition  to,  Brahmanism.  Theie 
has  never  been  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  what  could  be  called  an  entirely 
new  religion.  Every  religion  we  know 
presupposes  another  religion,  as  every 
language  presupposes  an  antecedent  lan¬ 
guage.  May,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  entirely 
new  religion  quite  as  much  as  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  language.  Mohammedanism 
presupposes  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  a 
popular  faith  prevailing  among  the  Arab 
tribes.  Christianity  presupposes  Judaism 
and  Greek  philosophy  ;  Judaism  presup¬ 
poses  an  earlier  and  more  widely  spread 
Semitic  faith,  traces  of  which  appear  in 
the  insciiptions  of  Babylon  and  Mineveh. 
Beyond  the  religion  of  the  Mesopotamian 
kingdoms  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
Accadian  religion,  and  beyond  that  our 
knowledge  comes  to  an  end.  The  ancient 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  again,  presupposes 
the  Uedic  religion,  while  the  Vedic  relig¬ 
ion  points  to  a  more  ancient  Aryan  back¬ 
ground.  What  lies  beyond  that  common 
Aryan  religion  is  again  beyond  the  reach 
of  history,  nay,  even  of  conjecture.  But 
it  may  certainly  be  stated  that,  as  no  hu¬ 
man  race  has  ever  been  discovered  without 
any  language  at  all.  neither  do  we  know 
of  any  human  tribe  without  something  like 
a  religion,  some  manifestation  of  a  per¬ 
ception  of  a  Beyond,  or  that  sense  of  the 
Infinite  beneath  the  Finite,  which  is  the 
true  fountain-head  of  all  religion. 

Much  as  Buddhism  in  its  later  develop¬ 
ment  differs  from  Brahmanism,  Buddha's 
teaching  would  be  quite  inconceivable  with¬ 
out  the  previous  growth  of  Brahmanism. 
This  is  too  often  ignored,  and  many  words 
and  concepts  aie  treated  as  peculiar  to 
Buddhism  which  were  peifectly  familiar 
to  the  Brahmans.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
true,  Buddha  gave  a  new  meaning  to  them, 
but  he  boi  rowed  the  substance  from  those 
who  had  been  the  teachers  of  his  youth. 
It  is  generally  imagined,  for  instance,  that 
NirvAna,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  was  a  teim  coined  by  Buddha. 
But  MTrvana  occurs  in  the  Bhagavad-gitii, 
and  in  some  of  the  Upanishads.  It  meant 
originally  no  more  than  the  blowing  out 
or  the  expiring  of  all  passion,  the  calm 
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after  the  storm,  the  final  emancipation  and 
eternal  bliss,  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Spirit  ( Brahma-nit vujia),  till  in  some  of 
the  Buddhist  schools,  though  by  no  means 
in  all,  it  was  made  to  signify  complete  ex¬ 
tinction  or  annihilation.  Whatever  Nir¬ 
vana  may  have  come  to  mean  in  the  end, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  meant 
in  the  beginning — the  extinction  of  the 
fire  of  the  passions.  But  that  beginning 
lies  outside  the  limits  of  Buddhism  ;  it  is 
still  within  the  old  domain  of  Brahman¬ 
ism. 

The  name,  again,  by  which  Buddha  and 
his  followers  called  themselves,  and  by 
which  they  first  became  known  to  Greeks 
and  other  nations — Samana — is  likewise 
of  Brahmanic  growth.  It  is  the  Sanskrit 
Sramana,  an  ascetic  or  mendicant,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  word  sram,  “  to  toil,  to 
weary.”  Buddha  was  often  called  ‘‘  Sa- 
inano  Gotamo,”  the  ascetic  Gotamo, 
though  it  was  he  who  put  down  the  ex¬ 
treme  tortures  which  Brahmanic  ascetics 
inflicted  on  themselves  during  the  third 
stage  of  their  lives,  the  retreat  to  the  for¬ 
est.  With  the  Buddhists  everybody  who 
has  left  house,  home,  family,  to  whatever 
caste  he  may  have  belonged  before,  may 
become  a  Samana,  but  the  word  soon  as¬ 
sumed  the  more  general  sense  of  a  saint, 
so  that  a  man  may  be  called  a  Samana 
even  though  he  has  not  assumed  the  hum¬ 
ble  dress  of  an  ascetic.  Thus  w’e  read  in 
the  Dhamnapads,  42 — 

He  who,  though  dressed  in  tine  apparel,  ex- 
ercises  tranquillity,  is  quiet,  subdued,  re¬ 
strained  and  chaste,  and  has  ceased  to  find 
fault  with  other  beings — he  is  indeed  a  Brah- 
maaa,  a  Sramana  (Samana),  a  Bhikshu. 

Here  we.  see  at  the  same  time  what  a 
high  idea  Buddlia,  who  used  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  enemy  of  the  Brahmans  and 
of  Brahmanism,  assigns  to  the  name  of 
Brdhmana,  and  how  entirely  he  remains 
the  child  of  his  time.  With  him  a  Brah¬ 
man  is  a  saint,  and  a  Bhikshu  a  mendicant 
not  far  removed  from  a  saint. 

The  Greeks  changed  Samana  into  ila/m- 
vatoc  and  sometimes  into  Ee/ivoi.  Sha¬ 
man,  however,  the  Tungusian  name  for  a 
priestly  sorcerer,*  is  not  derived  from 
Samana,  but  is  a  word  of  Tungusian 
origin. 

Many  more  words  might  be  mentioned 

*  *  Koppan,  Die  Jieligion  des  Buddha,  i.  p. 
330  n. 
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which  to  U9  seem  Buddhistic,  but  which 
are  really  of  Brahmanic  workmanship. 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  Buddhistic  words 
and  few  Buddhistic  concepts  which,  if  we 
treat  them  historically,  do  not  disclose 
their  Brahmanic  antecedents,  more  or  less 
modified  in  the  later  schools  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists.  Scholars  begin  to  see  that,  as  we 
cannot  fully  appreciate  Pali,  the  sacred 
language  of  Buddhism,  without  knowing 
Sanskrit,  we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
teaching  of  Buddha  without  knowing  the 
antecedent  periods  of  Brahmanic  thought. 

Even  when  Buddha,  the  young  prince 
of  Kapilavastu  determined  to  leave  his 
family,  wife,  son,  father,  and  friends,  and 
to  embrace  the  state  of  homelessness,  he 
followed  the  example  set  to  him  by  the 
Brahmanic  tS'ramaaas,  and  submitted  to 
all  the  cruel  tortures  to  which  the  dwellers 
in  the  forest  thought  it  right  to  subject 
themselves.  It  took  him  several  years 
before  he  perceived  their  utter  uselessness, 
nay,  their  mischievous  influence.  He 
then  adopted  a  more  rational  life,  what  he 
called  a  via  media,  equally  removed  from 
extreme  asceticism  and  from  self-indul¬ 
gence.  In  all  this  there  was  no  secret, 
nothing  esoteric,  no  mystery.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  there ^  may  have  been 
of  mystery  among  the  Brahmanic  dwellers 
in  the  forest  was  now  proclaimed  to  all 
the  world  by  the  monks  who  formed  the 
real  Buddhistic  brotherhood  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  independent  laity.  If  there  is 
any  religion  thoroughly  popular,  thor¬ 
oughly  unreserved,  without  admitting  any 
priestly  privileges,  it  was  the  original  re¬ 
ligion  of  Buddha.  Brahmanism  used 
Sanskrit  as  its  sacred  language  ;  Buddha 
adopted  the  vulgar  dialects  spoken  by  the 
people,  so  that  all  might  be  able  to  follow 
his  teaching. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  explanation  of  the 
change  of  Brahmanism  into  Buddhism 
than  by  stating  that  Buddhism  was  the 
highest  Brahmanism  popularized,  every¬ 
thing  esoteric  being  abolished,  the  priest¬ 
hood  replaced  by  monks,  and  these  monks 
being  in  their  true  character  the  successors 
and  representatives  of  the  enlightened 
dwellers  in  the  forest  of  former  ages.  The 
Buddhist  community  consisted  of  monks 
(not  priests)  and  laymen.  The  monks 
were  what  the  ascetics  (;S^ramanas)  had 
been  ;  only  tlrey  were  no  longer  ob%ed 
to  pass  through  the  previous  stages  of 


Grihastha  (householder),  though,  like 
Buddha  himself,  they  might  ha»e  been 
married  and  fathers  of  a  family  if  only 
after  a  time  they  were  willing  to  surrender 
all  they  used  to  call  their  own.  As  to 
keeping’  any  of  these  doctrines  secret, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  their  founder.  Whatever  of 
esoteric  teaching  there  may  have  been  in 
other  religions,  there  was  none  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Buddha.  Whatever  was  esoteric 
or  secret  was  ipso  facto  not  Buddha’s 
teaching  ;  whatever  was  Buddha’s  teach¬ 
ing  was  ipso  facto  not  esoteric.  Buddha 
himself,  though  he  knows  welt  that  there 
is,  and  that  in  every  honest  religion  there 
always  must  be,  a  distinction  between  the 
few  and  the  many,  would  approve  of  no 
barriers  between  them  except  those  which 
they  made  for  themselves.  He  speaks 
with  open  scorn  of  keeping  any  portion  of 
the  truth  secret.  Thus  he  says  in  one  of 
his  short  sermons* — 

0  disciples,  there  are  three  to  whom  secrecy 
belongs  and  not  openness.  Who  are  they? 
Secrecy  belongs  to  women,  not  openness  ;  se¬ 
crecy  belongs  to  priestly  wisdom,  not  open¬ 
ness  ;  secrecy  belongs  to  false  doctrine,  not 
openness.  To  these  three  belongs  secrecy, 
not  openness. 

But  there  are  three  things  that  shine  before 
all  the  world,  and  not  in  secret.  Which  are 
they?  The  disk  of  the  moon,  O  disciples, 
shines  before  all  the  world,  and  not  in  secret ; 
the  disk  of  the  sun  shines  before  all  the  world, 
and  not  in  secret ;  the  doctrines  and  rules 
proclaimed  by  the  perfect  Buddha  shine  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world,  not  in  secret.  These  three 
things  shine  before  all  the  world,  and  not  in 
secret. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  Buddha  condemns  any¬ 
thing  like  mystery  in  religion,  or  what  is 
meant  by  Esoteric  Buddhism.  There  is  a 
memorable  dialogue  between  him  and  his 
disciple  Anahda  shortly  before  his  death, 
in  which  he  condemns  not  only  mystery 
in  religion,  but  any  appeal  to  external  au¬ 
thority,  any  obedience  to  anything  but 
the  voice  within.  We  read  in  the  Mahd- 
parinibbuna  Siitla  (p.  35) — 

28.  Now  when  the  Blessed  One  had  thus 
entered  upon  the  rainy  season  (when  the 
monks  go  into  retreat)  thene  fell  upon  him  a 
dire  sickness,  and  sharp  pains  came  upon 
him,  even  unto  death.  But  the  Blessed  One, 
mindful  and  self-possessed,  bore  them  with¬ 
out  complaint. 

29.  Then  this  thought  occurred  to  the 
Blessed  One  ;  It  would  not  bo  right  for  me  to 
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pass  away  from  existence  without  addressing 
the  disciples,  without  taking  leave  of  the  or¬ 
der.  Let  me  now,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
will,  bend  this  sickness  down  again,  and  keep 
my  hold  on  life  till  the  allotted  time  be  come. 

30.  And  the  Blessed  One,  by  a  strong  effort 
of  the  will,  bent  that  sickness  down  again,  and 
kept  his  hold  on  life  till  the  time  he  fixed 
upon  should  come.  And  the  sickness  abated 
upon  him. 

31.  Now  very  soon  after,  the  Blessed  One 
began  to  recover.  When  he  had  quite  got  rid 
of  the  sickness,  he  went  out  from  the  monas¬ 
tery,  and  sat  down  behind  the  monastery  on 
a  seat  spread  out  there.  And  the  venerable 
Ananda  went  to  the  place  where  the  Blessed 
One  was  and  saluted  him,  and  took  a  seat  re¬ 
spectfully  on  one  side,  and  addressed  the 
Blessed  One  and  said  ;  I  have  beheld.  Lord, 
how  the  Blessed  One  was  in  health,  and  I 
have  beheld  how  the  Blessed  One  had  to  suf¬ 
fer.  And  though  at  the  sight  of  the  sickness 
of  the  Blessed  One  my  body  became  weak  as 
a  creeper,  and  the  horizon  became  dim  to  me, 
and  my  faculties  were  no  longer  clear,  yet 
notwithstanding  I  took  some  little  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  the  Blessed  One  would 
not  pass  away  from  existence  irntil  at  least  he 
had  left  instructions  as  touching  the  order. 

3“2.  What  then,  Ananda  (he  replied)  ?  Does 
the  order  expect  that  of  me  ?  I  have  preached 
the  Truth  without  making  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine :  for  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  truths,  Ananda,  the  Tathagata 
has  no  such  thing  as  the  closed  fist  of  a  teach¬ 
er,  who  keeps  some  things  back. 

Then  he  inveighs  against  the  idea  that  after 
his  death  his  disciples  should  he  guided 
by  anything  but  the  Spirit  of  Truth  within 
them. 

Surely  Auanda  (he  says)  should  there  be  any 
one  who  harbors  the  thought.  It  is  I  who  will 
lead  the  brotherhood,  or,  The  order  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  me,  it  is  he  who  should  la}’  down 
instructions  in  any  matter  concerning  the  or¬ 
der.  Now’  the  Tathagata,  O  Ananda,  thinks 
not  that  he  should  lead  the  brotherhood,  or 
that  the  order  is  dependent  upon  him.  Why 
then  should  he  leave  instructions  in  any  mat¬ 
ter  concerning  the  order  ?  I  too,  O  Ananda, 
am  now  grown  old  and  fall  of  years  ;  my  jour¬ 
ney  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I  have  reached  luy 
sum  of  daj’s,  I  am  turning  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  just  as  a  worn  out  cart,  Ananda,  can  only 
with  much  additional  care  be  made  to  move 
along,  so,  methinks,  the  body  of  the  Tathagata 
can  only  be  kept  going  with  much  additional 
care.  .  .  . 

33.  Therefore,  O  Ananda,  be  ye  lamps  unto 
yourselves.  Be  ye  a  refuge  to  yourselves. 
Betake  yourselves  to  no  external  refuge.  Hold 
fast  as  a  refuge  to  the  Truth.  Look  not  for 
refuge  to  any  one  besides  yourselves.  ,  .  . 

35.  And  w’hosoever,  Ananda,  either  row  or 
after  1  am  dead,  shall  be  a  lamp  unto  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  refuge  unto  themselves,  shall 
betake  themselves  to  no  external  refuge,  but 
holding  fast  to  the  Truth  as  their  lamp,  and 
holding  fast  as  their  refuge  to  the  Truth,  shall 
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not  look  for  refuge  to  any  one  besides  them¬ 
selves — it  is  they,  O  Ananda.  among  my  Bhik- 
khus,  who  shall  reach  the  very  highest  height, 
provided  they  are  willing  to  learn. 

Can  anything  be  more  outspoken,  more 
determined  ?  No  one  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  private  or  secret  instruction  as  to  the 
future  rule  of  the  Church,  no  one  is  to 
claim  any  exceptional  authority.  But  the 
highest  seat  of  authority  is  always  to  be 
with  the  man  himself  and  with  the  voice 
of  truth  within. 

And  this  is  the  religion,  of  all  others, 
chosen  by  Madame  Blavatsky  as  an  esoteric 
religion.  Buddha,  who  would  have  no 
secrets,  whether  for  the  laity  or  for  his 
own  beloved  disciples,  is  represented  as 
withholding  the  double-edged  weapon  of 
knowledge  from  the  uncultivated  populace 
and  keeping  the  innermost  corner  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  profoundest  shade.  No 
traveller’s  tale  was  ever  more  audacious 
and  more  incongruous  than  this  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  character  of  Buddha  and 
his  doctrine. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  that  Ma¬ 
dame  Blavatsky  invented  Esoteric  Bud¬ 
dhism.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that, 
as  in  her  first  intercourse  with  Brahmanism 
in  the  person  of  Satj  ananda  Sarasvati,  she 
was,  when  face  to  face  with  Buddhi.st 
Mahatmas,  very  much  like  Goethe’s  fisher¬ 
man  who  was  drawn  into  the  waves  by  a 
mermaid  :  “  Halb  zog  sie  ihn,  halb  sank 
er  him  !” — half  she  sank,  half  she  was 
drawn.  She  was  deceived  by  persons  who 
saw  that  she  almost  wished  to  be  deceived, 
and  that  she  had  no  means  whatever  of 
defending  herself  against  deceit.  I  go 
even  further,  and  admit  that  even  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  distorted  picture  of  Buddhism  she 
has  done  some  good  by  attracting  general 
attention  to  a  religion  which,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  deserves  our  highest  regard 
and  our  most  careful  study.  If  her  fol¬ 
lowers  could  only  give  up  the  idea  that  no 
religion  can  be  founded  without  miracles, 
if  they  would  only  read  how  Buddha  him¬ 
self  denounces  all  miracles  except  one, 
they  would  learn  that  what  they  call  mir¬ 
acles  has  been  the  bane  of  all  honest  re¬ 
ligions.  It  is  quite  true  that  Huddha* 
and  his  contemporaries,  whether  his  fol¬ 
lowers  or  opponents,  speak  of  certain  mir¬ 
acles  as  if  they  had  seen  them  performed 
every  day.  As  miracles  of  magic  power 


*  Digha  Nikayo,  i.  ] ,  11.  Neumann,  p.  G2. 
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Buddha  mentions  the  fact  that  one  man 
may  appear  as  many,  or  many  as  one  ; 
that  a  man  may  become  invisible,  may 
pass  through  a  wall  as  if  through  air,  may 
rise  through  the  air  as  if  in  water,  may 
walk  on  water  as  if  on  the  eaith,  and  may 
be  lifted  up  through  the  air  like  a  bird, 
so  that  he  reaches  the  moon  and  the  sun, 
nay,  even  the  world  of  Brahman.  All 
these  miracles  are  recognized  by  Buddha 
as  perfectly  possible,  but  he  denies  that 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  truth 
of  his  teaching,  that  they  can  carry  any 
conviction,  or  can  convert  a  man  who  is 
urfbelicving  and  unloving  into  a  man  who 
believes  and  loves.  Buddha  freely  admits 
that  some  men  have  the  power  of  reading 
the  thoughts  of  other  people,  and  of  re¬ 
membering  their  own  former  existences, 
but  again  he  denies  that  such  things  can 
carry  conviction.  The  greatest  miracle 
with  Buddha  is  teaching,  by  which  an  un¬ 
believer  is  really  converted  into  a  believer, 
an  unloving  into  a  loving  man.  And  when 
his  own  disciples  come  to  him  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  perform  the  ordinary  magic 
miracles,  he  forbids  them  to  do  so,  but 
allows  them  to  perform  one  miracle  only, 
which  everybody  could,  but  nobody  does, 
perform,  namely,  to  confess  our  sins,  and 
again  not  in  secret,  not  in  a  confessional, 
but  publicly  and  before  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation. 

If  Madame  Blavatsky  would  have  tried 
to  perform  that  one  true  Buddhistic  mir¬ 
acle,  if  she  had  tried  to  confess  openly  her 
small  faults  and  indiscretions,  instead  of 
attempting  thought-reading,  levitation,  or 
sending  letters  through  the  air  from  Tibet 
to  Calcutta,  and  from  Calcutta  to  London, 
or  if  those  who  willingly  or  unvvillingly 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  her 
would  openly  renounce  all  these  childish 
tricks  and  aWrdities,  they  might  still  do 
much  good,  and  really  manure  a  vast  neg¬ 
lected  field  for  a  new  and  rich  harvest.  I 
must  say  that  one  of  Madame  Blavatsky’ s 
greatest  admirers.  Colonel  Olcott,  has  of 
late  years  entered  on  a  much  more  healthy 
sphere  of  activity,  one  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  may  do  some  real  good.  lie 
has  encouraged  and  helped  the  publication 
of  authentic  texts  of  the  old  Brahmanic 
and  the  Buddhist  religions.  He  has  tried 
to  inspire  both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists 
with  respect  for  their  old  religions,  and 
has  helped  them  to  discover  in  their  sacred 
books  some  ways  of  truth  to  guide  them 


through  the  dark  shadows  of  life.  He 
has  shown  them  how,  in  spite  of  many 
differences,  their  various  sects  share  much 
in  common,  and  how  they  should  surren¬ 
der  what  is  not  essential  and  keep  what  is 
essential  as  the  true  bond  of  a  wide  relig¬ 
ious  brotherhood.*  In  all  this  he  has  my 
fullest  sympathy.  It  is  because  I  love 
Buddha  and  admire  Buddhist  morality 
that  I  cannot  remain  silent  when  I  see  his 
noble  figure  lowered  to  the  level  of  relig¬ 
ious  charlatans,  or  his  teaching  misrepre¬ 
sented  as  esoteric  twaddle.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Buddhism  has  never  been  cor¬ 
rupted  and  vulgarized  when  it  became  the 
religion  of  barbarous  or  serai- barbarous 
people  in  Tibet,  China,  and  Mongolia  ; 
nor  should  I  wish  to  deny  that  it  has  in 
some  places  been  represented  by  knaves 
and  impostors  as  something  mysterious, 
esoteric,  impenetrable,  and  unintelligible. 
It  is  true,  also,  that,  particularly  in  the 
so-called  Mahay 4na  Buddhism,  there  are 
certain  treatises  which  are  called  secret — 
for  instance,  the  Tathagalaguhyaka,  the 
hidden  doctrines  of  the  Tathagatas  or  the 
Buddhas  ;  but  they  are  secret,  not  as  being 
withheld  from  anybody,  but  simply  as  con¬ 
taining  more  difficult  and  recondite  doc¬ 
trines.  Even  the  Secret  of  Hegel  is  no 
longer  a  mystery,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  Ster¬ 
ling  has  shown,  though  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation.  If  Madame  Bla¬ 
vatsky  had  appealed  to  any  one  of  the  ca¬ 
nonical  books  of  the  Mahayana  Buddhists, 
we  should  have  knnown  what  she  meant 
by  Esoteric  Buddhism.  As  it  is,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  any  one  of  the  doctrines 
which  she  and  her  followers  present  to 
the  public  as  esoteric,  because  they  have 
never  given  us  chapter  and  verse  for  what 
they  call  Buddhism,  whether  esoteric  or 
exoteric. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
of  speaking  of  Buddhism  in  general,  or 
laying  down  what  doctrines  are  considered 
as  orthodox  or  as  heterodox  by  Buddha 
and  by  his  numerous  disciples  and  follow¬ 
ers.  Buddhism,  we  must  remember,  was, 
from  the  very  beginning,  but  one  out  of 
many  philosophical  and  religious  systems 
which  abounded  in  India  at  all  times. 


*  A  United  Buddhist  World :  being  Fourteen 
Findamental  Buddhistic  Beliefs,  certified  by  the 
High  Priests  of  Burma,  Chittagong,  Ceylon,  and 
Japan,  to  he  common  to  Northern  and  Southern 
Buddhism.  Coupiled  by  H.  S.  Olcott  (Madras, 
1892). 
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We  know  that  the  same  freedom  of 
thought  which  Buddha  claimed  for  him¬ 
self  in  forsaking  the  old  Brahraanic  tradi¬ 
tions  was  claimed  by  several  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  who  became  founders  of  new 
schools.  There  was  very  little  of, what 
we  should  call  dogma  in  Buddha’s  teach¬ 
ing.  He  professed  to  deliver  man  from 
suffering  by  showing  them  the  unreal  and 
transitory  character  of  the  world.  But 
with  regard  to  some  of  what  we  call  the 
fundamental  questions  of  religion — the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  deity,  the  reality  and  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  the  creation  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world — he  allowed  the  great¬ 
est  freedom  :  nay,  it  seems  to  be  his  chief 
object  to  protest  against  any  positive  dog¬ 
ma  on  these  points.  Hence  there  arose 
from  a  very  early  time  a  large  number  of 
what  has  been  called  sects  among  the  Bud¬ 
dhists,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  more  than  either  philosophical 
schools  or  small  congregations  committed 
to  the  observance  of  certain  minute  points 
of  discipline. 

We  read  in  the  chronicles  of  Ceylon, 
the  Dipavansa  (v.  53)  and  Matiivansa 
(v.  8)  of  eighteen  sects  the  origin  of  which 
is  referred  to  the  second  centuiy  after 
Buddha.  Though  that  date  seems  doubt¬ 
ful,  we  cannot  doubt  that  at  the  time  of 
Asoka,  or  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  these 
eighteen  sects  existed,  and  likewise  six  so- 
called  modern  sects.  We  know  the  names 
of  these  sects  as  they  have  been  preserved 
in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Tibetan,  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  documents,  but  of  their  origin 
and  of  the  points  on  which  each  differed 
from  the  rest  our  information  is  as  yet 
very  insufficient.  It  is  curious  that  so 
much  should  have  been  preserved,  and  yet 
so  little.  We  have  long  lists  of  names, 
but  very  little  beyond  the  names.  In 
some  cases  the  points  on  which  one  sect 
differed  from  the  other  were  extremely 
trifling,  such  as  whether  salt  might  be 
kept  longer  than  seven  days  ;  whether 
animals  exist  in  heaven  ;  whether  a  child 
can  be  converted  before  it  is  born  ;  wheth¬ 
er  the  thoughts  of  a  dreamer  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  ;  whether  Buddha  was  born  in  all 
quarters  of  the  universe,  and  whether 
some  Buddhas  surpass  others.  In  other 
cases  the  points  of  difference  are  of  greater 
importance,  such  as  whether  there  is  a 
soul  in  man  ;  whether  the  dead  derive 
benefit  from  gifts  ;  whether  prophecy  is 
possible  ;  whether  a  knowledge  of  other 
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people’s  thoughts  can  be  obtained  by 
meditation  ;  whether  a  layman  can  be¬ 
come  an  Arhat  and  obtain  Nirvana  ; 
whether  Buddha  was  really  born  in  the 
world  of  men  ;  whether  Buddha  had 
mercy  ;  whether  he  was  superhuman  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;*  whether  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha  was  altered  and  made 
afresh  at  the  great  Councils.  The  number 
of  these  sects  seems  always  to  have  been 
on  the  increase,  and  when  in  the  fifth  and 
the  seventh  centuiies  Chinese  pilgrims 
visited  India,  their  number  had  become 
so  great  that  one  can  hardly  understand 
how  any  unity  could  have  been  preserved 
among  them. 

If  all  these  points,  and  many  more, 
were  left  open  questions  between  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  sects,  we  can  well  understand  that 
there  should  be  so  much  disagreement 
among  those  who  undertook  to  write  a 
history  of  Buddhism.  We  know  that  on 
some  of  the  most  important  points  Buddha 
himself  declined  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion,  and,  in  this  sense,  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  would  be  quite  right  in  saying  that 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  what  Buddha 
taught  his  disciples,  and  his  disciples  their 
followers,  who  became  the  founders  of 
these  numerous  sects.  Still,  whatever  we 
know  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  we  must 
try  to  know  at  first-hand — that  is  to  say, 
wo  must  be  prepared  to  give  chapter  and 
verse  in  some  canonical  or  authoritative 
book  ;  we  must  not  appeal  to  Mahatmas 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalayas.  Va¬ 
rious  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  Canon  of  the  Soutbern  Buddhist, 
the  so  called  Tripitaka,  the  Three  Baskets, 
was  more  modern  than  the  Buddhists 
tliemsclves  represent  it  to  be.  Some 
scholars  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assign  to  it 
a  dale  more  recent  than  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  have  always  admitted  that 
the  tradition  of  its  being  the  work  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Buddha,  at  the  first 
Council,  held  in  the  very  year  of  Buddha’s 
death,  is  untenable,  or  at  all  events  doubt¬ 
ful.  But  I  have  never  doubted  that  a  real 
Canon  of  sacred  texts  was  settled  at  the 
Council  held  under  Asoka  in  the  third 
century  before  our  era.  This  date  has 


*  Rhys  Davids,  Jour.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.  (1892), 
p.  9.  How  far  such  questions  on  the  true 
character  of  a  Buddha  can  be  carried  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  one  sect  differed  from 
the  rest  by  holding  that  excreinenia  Buddhce 
sunt  suaveolenlia. 
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now  been  confirmed  by  inscriptions.  Aso- 
ka’s  well-known  inscriptions  refer  to  single 
portions  of  the  Canon  only,  but  Dr. 
llultzsch  has  pointed  out  that  in  one  of 
the  smaller  Bharhut  inscriptions*  there 
occurs  the  word  “  pakanekfiyika” — a  man 
who  knows  the  five  Nikayas.  These  five 
Xikayas  are  the  five  divisions  of  the  Sutta- 
jiihika,  and  as  the  inscription  dates  from 
the  third  century  n.c.,  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  at  that  time  the  most  important 
pait  of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  the  Sutta- 
pi/aka,  existed  as  we  now  have  it,  divided 
into  five  portions — the  Digha-nikaya,  the 
Ma'//7hima-nikaya,  the  Samyutta-nikaya, 
the  Anguttara-nikaya,  and  the  Khuddaka- 
nikaya.f 

However,  with  all  that  has  been  done 
of  late  for  the  study  of  Buddhism,  no 
honest  scholar  would  deny  that  we  know 
as  yet  very  little,  and  that  we  see  but 
darkly  through  the  immense  mass  of  its 
literature  and  the  intricacies  of  its  meta¬ 
physical  speculations.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
Mahayana,  or  Northern  Buddhism.  There 
are  still  several  of  the  recognized  canonical 
books  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  the 
Niue  Dharmas,  of  which  the  manuscripts 
are  beyond  our  reach,  or  which  frighten 
even  the  most  patient  students  by  their 
enormous  bulk.  In  that  sense  Madame 
Blavatsky  would  be  quite  right — that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  Buddhism  of  which  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars  know  nothing.  But  we  need 
not  go  to  Madame  Blavatsky  or  to  her 
Mahatmas  in  Tibet  in  order  to  know  this, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  from  her  books  that 
we  should  derive  our  information  of  the 
Mahayana  literature.  We  should  go  to 
the  Tuanusciipts  in  our  libraries,  even  in 
the  Bodleian,  in  order  to  do  what  all  hon¬ 
est  Mahatmas  have  to  do,  copy  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  collate  them,  arid  translate  them. 
In  the  translations  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  entrusted  to  my  editorship,  and  to 
which  I  have  devoted  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  my  life,  any  one  who  takes  a  serious 
interest  in  the  Science  of  Religion  will 
find  ample  materials,  and.  what  is  more, 
important  authentic  materials,  translated, 
as  well  as  they  can  be  translated  at  pres- 


*  No.  144,  Z.  d.  M.  G.  xl.  75. 
t  See  Neumann,  Buddhist,  Anihologie,  p.  xii., 
note. 


ent,  by  the  best  scholars  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  India.  Deeply 
grateful  as  I  feel  to  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  for  having  allowed  me  the  leisure 
and  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out 
so  large  an  undertaking,  I  cannot  but  re¬ 
gret  that,  like  all  the  work  we  undertake 
in  this  life,  this  too  must  be  left  imper¬ 
fect.  It  is  true,  a  series  of  forty-eight 
volumes  is  a  small  library  by  itself,  but, 
compared  with  what  ought  to  have  been 
done,  it  is  but  a  beginning.  I  have  often 
been  blamed  for  not  having  included  in 
my  series  a  number  of  books  every  one  of 
which  seems  to  this  or  that  scholar  of  su¬ 
preme  importance.  No  doubt  I  ought  to 
have  given  a  translation  of  one  at  least  of 
the  eighteen  Purawas,  but  my  critics  have 
evidently  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
at  the  right  time  the  right  translator  for 
the  right  book.  My  correspondence  about 
the  translation  of  the  Vayu-Purana  would 
fill  a  little  volume  by  itself.  The  Vedic 
literature,  also,  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
represented.  But  Vedic  scholarship  is  in 
a  period  of  transition,  and  no  Vedic  scholar 
is  willing  to  commit  himself  more  than  he 
can  help.  Everybody  is  at  work  in  de¬ 
ciphering  a  word  here  and  a  word  there  ; 
some  may  venture  on  translating  a  few 
verses  or  a  few  hymns,  but  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Rig- Veda  will  not,  I  am 
afraid,  form  part  of  our  fin-de-sihle  liter¬ 
ature.  Sanskrit  scholars  also  must  leave 
something  to  the  next  century  to  do  be¬ 
sides  deciphering  the  many  as  yet  unde- 
ciphered  Egyptian,  Accadian,  Babylonian, 
Etruscan,  Lycian,  and  Orkhon  inscriptions. 
Now  .that  my  series  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  has  come  to  an  end,  offers  of 
assistance  come  in  from  many  sides  for 
which  formerly  I  should  have  been  most 
grateful.  Let  others  who  are  younger  and 
stronger  take  up  the  work  where  I  left  it. 
To  the  value  of  this  series  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judges  have  borne  their  testimony. 
This  only  I  may  venture  to  say  myself — 
that  this  collection  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  brought  out  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  best  Oriental  scholars,  will,  for 
the  future,  render  such  aberrations  as  Ma¬ 
dame  Blavatsky’s  Esoteric  Buddhism  im¬ 
possible.  I  know  that  it  will  continue  to 
live  and  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as 
people  continue  to  care  for  what  they  have 
hitherto  cared  most  for,  namely  religion 
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— not  only  a  religion,  not  only  this  or  that  blessing  and  as  the  most  precious  birth- 
special  religion  which  they  have  themsel%'es  right  of  the  whole  human  race. — y^ine- 
inherited,  but  for  religion  as  a  universal  teenth  Century. 
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The  soft  sunshine  of  a  Roman  spring 
was  irradiating- the  streets  as  Signora  Mari¬ 
etta  trotted  down  the  Corso  on  her  little, 
high-heeled,  pointed-toed  shoes,  in  her 
winter  dress  and  cloak,  which  looked 
rather  shabby  in  the  sunshine.  She  had 
just  given  a  singing  lesson  to  one  of  her 
few  pupils,  an  English  lady  in  the  Pen- 
sione  dell’  Unione,  and  had  been  paid  for 
a  month’s  lessons.  The  expression  of  hap¬ 
piness  on  her  face  was  directly  connected 
with  the  tiny  roll  of  paper  in  her  tightly- 
clenched  hand.  Perhaps,  as  happiness  is 
a  relative  quantity,  she  derived  as  much 
satisfaction  to-day  from  that  hard-earned 
fifty  francs  as  she  had  derived  thirty  years 
ago  from  three  times  the  amount,  received 
as  payment  for  her  singing  of  “  Rosin  a” 
or  “  La  Sonnambnla,”  with  compliments, 
bouquets,  admiring  ovations  in  poetry  (al¬ 
ways  written  by  titled  gentlemen  on  gold- 
edged  paper),  and  other  pleasant  accom¬ 
paniments  to  boot.  Perhaps  so.  But 
thirty  years  ago  the  attendant  angels. 
Youth  and  Hope,  had  hovered  around 
Signora  Marietta,  creating  their  own  un¬ 
equalled  rosy  atmosphere,  while  to-day 
they  had  (led,  carrying  illusions  of  all  sorts 
with  them,  and  stern  reality  was  the  fact 
that  the  former  prima  donna  had  to  drudge 
as  singing  mistress  for  her  daily  bread, 
with  no  one  to  admire  or  praise. 

On  this  bright  spring  day  the  Signora’s 
maginative  brain  was  busy  with  the  fifty 
francs,  which  were  as  a  key  unlocking 
many  possible  doors,  a  pleasingly  bewil¬ 
dering  which  ?  being  the  question.  The 
house-rent  was  paid  already,  thanks  to  the 
Madonna  and  some  other  pupils.  A  new 
dress  ?  Scarcely  enough  for  that.  A 
mantle  ?  Unnecessary,  for  summer  was 
80  near,  and,  as  the  Signora  reflected,  “  I 
have  done  without  a  spring  mantle  so 
cleverly,  by  telling  my  pupils  that  the  key 
of  my  wardrobe  was  lost.” 

That  wardrobe  and  its  treasures  ! 
Manifold  were  they,  robes  and  vestments 
innumerable  ;  but  the  key  was  never 


found,  so  they  remained  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties  to  all  the  Signora’s  acquaintances. 

A  good  dinner  at  the  restaurant  suggest¬ 
ed  itself  to  her  consideration,  and  with  so 
much  insistence  that  five  francs  of  the  sum 
was  mentally  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
“  Three  francs  for  a  mass  for  Benedetto’s 
soul,”  she  calculated,  “  and  a  little  present 
for  Pina  ;  one  does  well  to  be  generous  to 
the  servants  now  and  then,  and —  Bless¬ 
ed  saints  and  holy  Madonna  !  my  dream  !” 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  ejaculation, 
betokening  that  the  Signora’s  thoughts  had. 
been  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  was  a 
tiny  shop,  almost  hidden  by  the  larger  and 
gayer  ones  on  each  side  of  it.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  in  its  darkened  window  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  tickets  with  numbers  on  them. 
Over  the  door  was  a  placard  announcing 
the 

GRAND  NATIONAL  LOTTERY, 

and  inviting  the  public  to  “  tempt  fortune, 
which  may  make  you  rich  in  a  moment, 
without  running  any  risk.”  The  prize  of 
100,000  francs  was  to  be  drawn  without 
fail,  as  fixed  by  law  irrevocabilmente  on 
April  30.* 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  home  Signora 
Marietta  was  unconscious  of  the  oirter 
world,  her  brain  was  busied  with  abstruse 
mathematical  calculations  ;  she  hurried 
along  the  streets  hearing  and  seeing  noth¬ 
ing,  climbed  the  several  flights  of  stairs 
leading  to  her  fiat  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  finally  burst  in  upon  her  little  home 
like  a  bomb. 

The  home  was  a  tiny  appartamento  of 
four  rooms,  one  of  which  was  let  to  a  stu¬ 
dent,  the  remaining  three — a  small  bed¬ 
room,  a  dining-room,  and  a  kitchen — 
opened  upon  one  of  those  little  terraces  so 
dear  to  the  Italian  heart,  with  its  gayly- 
painted  wall  representing  a  very  blue  sea 
and  a  very  fiery  Vesuvius  in  incessant  and 
active  eruption  ;  some  pots  of  flowers  gave 
the  idea  of  a  garden,  and  a  canary  sang 
gayly  in  his  little  cage.  The  Signora 
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crossed  the  terrace  hastily,  and  passed 
through  the  dining-room  (with  its  red¬ 
brick  floor,  its  conventional  sofa  and  six 
chairs  covered  with  bright  green  silk,  and 
the  three  tutelary  saints  or  household  gods 
— Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti— gazing 
in  the  mild  majesty  of  chromo-lithography 
down  from  the  walls),  and  burst  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  discovered  Pina  doing 
her  hair  by  the  hearth  and  conversing  with 
the  domestic  fowl.  This  was  a  young 
cock,  who  was  kept  on  the  premises  to  bo 
fattened  up  for  culinary  purposes,  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the 
family  in  the  mean  time.  “  Poverino,  he 
keeps  me  company,”  Pina  would  say  of 
each  successive  fowl  in  turn.  The  pres- 
•  nt  on)  was  pecking  away  cheerfully  at 
some  lettuce  leaves.  Some  day  old  Pina 
would  wring  his  neck,  pl.ick  and  truss  him 
with  the  same  cheerful  benevolence,  but 
until  the  fatal  moment  they  were  good 
friends,  and  the  cock  accepted  matters  on 
the  same  footing.  No  looking  before  and 
after,  no  pining  for  what  is  not,  but  a  leaf 
of  salad  to-.lay,  and  to-rnorrow  is  yet  un¬ 
born.  Pina’s  and  the  cock’s  brain  were 
fairly  equal  in  entire  absence  of  introspec¬ 
tive  sentiment. 

Pina  was  a  little  old  woman,  with  a 
yellow  wrinkled  face,  two  vivacious  coal- 
black  eyes,  which  sparkled  as  if  they  were 
only  twenty  years  old,  and  an  open  dress 
showing  her  thin,  old  brown  neck,  adorned 
with  a  coral  necklace  and  a  locket.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  sort  of  general  factotum  in 
the  house,  Pina  could  judge  the  merits  of 
a  singer  as  well  as  any  critic,  and  better 
than  most  ;  she  knew  all  her  mistress’s 
roles  by  heart,  and  could  have  under¬ 
taken  the  office  of  prompter  in  several 
operas.  It  was  the  delight  of  all  who 
knew  her  on  festive  occasions,  to  hear 
Pina,  warmed  by  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
quaver  in  her  shrill,  cracked  old  voice 
selections  from  ”  Rosina,”  “  Lucia,”  or 
“  Marguerite.”  It  was  a  funny  sight  to 
see  the  old  lady  throw  herself  into  the  part 
w'ith  Italian  verve,  clasping  a  prayer-book 
and  with  eyes  modestly  downcast,  issue 
from  the  kitchen  (which  represented  the 
church  in  “  Faust,”  Act  II.)  and  quaver 

No,  Signor  !  Non  son  damigella 
Ne  bella, 

and  then  fly  into  the  Jewel  Song  (which 
even  she  admitted  to  be  loo  much  for  her), 
nodding  her  head,  waving  her  hands  mad¬ 


ly,  and  beating  time  with  her  foot,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  missing  higli  notes. 

Signora  Maiietta  sat  down  and  fanned 
herself,  showed  the  fifty  francs  and  un¬ 
folded  her  plans,  for  the  two  were  more 
like  friends  than  mistress  and  maid.  Pina 
had  been  her  mistress’s  co»;/?tfaM<e  and  tire¬ 
woman  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  youth 
and  theatrical  career  ;  had  clung  to  her 
through  her  unhappy  married  life,  when, 
as  the  wife  of  a  spendthrift,  all  her  earn¬ 
ings  had  been  flung  to  the  winds  ;  and 
now,  the  two  old  ladies,  cast  on  shore  by 
the  ebbing  tide  of  fortune,  settled  down 
together  to  face  old  age,  enlivening  the 
monotony  of  a  dull  existence  by  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  blighter  past,  and  by  an 
occasional  quarrel.  Alas  !  to-day  was 
destined  to  see  one  of  their  very  biggest 
quarrels.  For  when  Signora  Marietta 
began  to  suggest  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money,  old  Pina’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“  Let  us  have  a  little  feast,”  quoth  she. 
”  At  length  I  can  make  my  Bomba  !'’ 

Now  this  was  Pina’s  chef ~d' oeuvre,  her 
triumph,  her  delight.  The  soul  of  the 
born  cook,  long  thwarted  by  narrow  bills 
of  fare  in  their  little  household  economy, 
rose  and  soared  in  visions  of  grateful  epi¬ 
cureans,  friends  and  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  surrounding  their  modest  table,  and 
of  herself,  old  Pina,  shining  forth  revealed 
in  her  true  worth  as  a  creator  of  unrivalled 
dishes. 

Hence  Pina  : 

‘‘  There  will  be  a  Bomba  !" 

The  Signora  moved  impatiently  in  her 
ehair. 

”  You  promised  it  when  the  money 
should  come.” 

The  Signora’s  fan  closed  with  a  snap. 

‘‘  The  Bomba  is  of  no  importance — a 
trifle,”  said  she.  ‘‘  Always  the  stomach. 
I  should  have  chosen  for  thee,  Pina,  a  fine 
apron.’* 

But  Pina,  reproachfully  eyeing  her,  re¬ 
marked  :  ‘‘  I  am  too  old  for  finery,  and 
we  have  long  promised  the  Signor  Studento 
to  taste  this — ” 

‘‘  The  Signor  Studente  will  taste  any¬ 
thing,  because  his  own  larder  is  so  scanty,” 
interrupted  the  Signora,  angrily  shaking 
her  gray  curled  fringe  at  her  lodger’s 
name. 

“  It  costs  so  much,  Pina,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  from  it  ? — only  an  indigestion.” 

“  Not  at  all,  per  Bacco  !”  retorted 
Pina.  ”  Nothing  can  be  more  nourishing 
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and  light,  and  it  only  costs — let  me  see. 
Well,  the  chicken  here  might  do.  No, 
he  is  not  fat  enough,  j)overino.  We  must 
have  a  real  good  one,  then  vegetables,  rice, 
a  glass  of  matsala.  .  .  .” 

“  Decidedly,  Pina,  you  want  to  ruin 
.  me  !”  said  the  Signora  angril3\ 

“  I  ruin  the  Signora  ?  Maria  Santa  and 
all  the  Saints  !  After  all  these  years — ” 

“  Listen,  Pina.  We  may  both  become 
rich  by  the  lottery.  I  have  had  a  good 
dream,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  to  neglect  it. 
I  dreamt  last  night  of  a  yellow  bird.  Now 
the  number  of  the  bird  in  the  dream-book 
is  thiity-seven,  and  the  number  of  our 
house  is  thirty-seven  too.  Clearly  some¬ 
thing’  is  meant  by  this.  Then  to-day  as 
1  went  out,  I  saw  a  hunchback — was  ever 
such  luck  ?” 

“/  saw  a  w'oman  hunchback,”  mum¬ 
bled  Pina,  “  and  that  brings  ill-luck.” 

“And  a  pigeon  flew  up  at  my  right 
hand,”  pursued  her  mistress.  “  All  these 
signs  point  to  the  fact  that  Providence  is 
preparing  for  me  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
— for  me,  so  long  despised  and  humiliat¬ 
ed  !”  continued  Signora  Marietta,  waxing 
sentimental  and  rhetorical,  as  she  occa¬ 
sionally  did. 

“  And  I  saw  a  funeral  passing,”  cried 
Pina,  “and  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
fell  down  this  morning,  and — ” 

“Grumble,  grumble,”  quoth  the  Sig¬ 
nora,  “  when  all  I  do  is  for  thy  good  as 
well  as  mine,  ungrateful  one  !” 

But  Pina  had  turned  to  her  little  char¬ 
coal  fire,  and  was  fanning  it  vigorously 
with  an  old  goose-wing.  She  was  in  a 
temper. 

The  Signora  rose,  sending  her  chair 
over  with  a  bang,  thereby  startling  the 
cock,  who  had  ventured  near  enough  to 
inspect  her  boots,  and  causing  him  to  fly 
»  away  with  loud  and  alarmed  cackling. 

“  Always  ungrateful  and  obstinate,” 
she  repeated  ;  and  departed  to  set  her 
money  on  the  lottery. 

‘  ‘  Keep  us  at  least  the  household 
money, cried  Pina  ;  but  her  mistress 
took  no  notice. 

“  What  a  head  !  What  a  head  !  and 
what  a  world  !”  said  Pina  to  the  cock. 
“  You  won’t  be  long  with  us  now,  pov- 
erino  at  which  the  bird  picked  up  an¬ 
other  bread-crumb  from  between  the 
bricks  of  the  floor,  probably  with  a  view 
of  fattening  himself  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble. 


Signora  Marietta,  with  a  feeling  of  Do 
or  Die  !  worthy  of  the  most  sublime 
cause,  sent  up  a  brief  and  business-like 
prayer  to  the  Madonna  in  the  neighboring 
church,  offering  a  really  handsome  per¬ 
centage  n  case  of  gain,  and  then' bold¬ 
ly  staked  the  whole  sum  on  Number  37. 

Sc  Sc  :|c  Sc  % 

The  result  of  the  “  National  Extraordi¬ 
nary  Lottery”  was  not  to  be  made  known 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  long  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  absence 
of  the  fifty  francs  made  itself  felt. 

The  cock  had  been  eaten,  every  inch  of 
him,  and  everything  else  in  the  scantily 
furnished  larder.  The  Signora  began  to 
look  pinched  and  wan  ;  her  eyes  grew 
very  large,  and  her  tongue  very  sharp. 

Even  worse  to  bear  than  hunger  was  the 
coldness  between  the  two  old  ladies.  A 
quarrel  is  awkward  when  the  two  parties 
are  entirely  dependent  on  each  other’s  so¬ 
ciety,  and  when  they  ate  at  bottom  fond 
of  each  other,  as  was  the  case  here.  Pina 
preserved  a  dignified  reticence  of  manner  ; 
she  was  disappointed  about  her  Bomba — 
her  warnings  had  been  neglected  ;  she  was 
hurt  about  the  accusation  of  ingratitude. 

The  Signora  was  wrong,  and  she  herself 
knew  it ;  but  if  the  fifty  francs  won  the 
prize,  how  right  she  would  be  then  !  And 
when  her  faith  wavered  she  called  to  mind 
the  dream  of  the  yellow  bird  ;  the  hunch¬ 
back,  the  number  of  the  house,  and  the 
Madonna,  and  felt  that  everything  pointed 
to  success — everything,  excepting  Pina’s 
contrary  predictions.  If  only  Pina  did 
not  out  of  spite  afflict  the  lottery  by  means 
of  “  jeltatura,”  or  the  evil  eye,  all  must 
be  well.  But  such  things  have  been 
known. 

Pina  sat  in  her  kitchen  silent  and  soli¬ 
tary.  There  was  no  fire,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  cook.  Her  mistress  avoided 
the  kitchen,  instead  of  sitting  there  to 
chat,  as  was  her  wont,  and  sought  the  se¬ 
vere  shade  of  the  dining-room,  darkened 
to  exclude  the  sunlight.  Here  she  spent 
many  spare  moments  silting  in  the  gloom, 
beneath  the  impassive  eyes  of  Rossini, 
Bellini,  and  Donizetti. 

One  day,  however,  she  jumped  up  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  taken  a  resolution, 
went  to  her  bedroom,  and  opened  the  mys¬ 
terious  wardrobe  (which,  by  the  way, 
opened  without  a  key,  seeing  that  it  had 
never  been  provided  with  a  luck),  and 
took  out  the  only  articles  contained  in  it 
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_ her  well-worn  cloak  and  bonnet.  She 

dressed  with  care,  putting  on  her  best  ear¬ 
rings  and  the  thick  coating  of  powder  on 
her  face,  so  indispensable  to  an  Italian 
lady’s  toilette.  It  was  immodest,  the 
Signora  always  said,  to  go  out  without 
poudre  de  riz,  and  none  knew  better  than 
she  what  was  due  to  herself  in  this  respect. 
Then,  with  an  important  air  of  having 
weighty  matters  on  hand,  she  announced 
to  old  Pina,  “I  am  obliged  to  go  out  on 
important  business  ;  to  a  consultation.” 

‘‘The  somnambulist  is  ill,”  replied 
Pina  promptly,  sure  of  her  surmise. 

“  Somnambulist  !  Ma  che  !  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  no  somnambulist,  I  !”  retorted  her 
mistress. 

‘‘  May  the  good  God  keep  her  from 
committing  some  new  foolishness  !’’  ejacu¬ 
lated  old  Pina  sotto  voce,  shaking  her 
head. 

Signora’s  consultation  was  with  the 
English  lady,  her  pupil.  She  begged  for 
her  advice  on  an  important  and  delicate 
matter  Tea  was  brought  in,  a  beverage 
which  Signora  usually  refused  (considering 
it  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  its  excessive  consumption  by  the 
English  as  a  craze — un  copriccio  inglese), 
but  which  she  swallowed  to-day  for  the 
sake  of  the  accompanying  biscuits  and 
cake,  for  she  was  very  hungry.  After 
this  she  unfolded  her  trials  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear. 

“  I  ask  you,  as  a  lady  of  sense  and  rea¬ 
son  (like  ail  the  English),  supposing  an 
old  gentleman  should  make  me  a  proposal 
of  marriage,  I,  being  a  poor  widow  come 
down  in  the  world,  with  only  that  grum¬ 
bling  Pina,  who  behaves  hatefully  at  times 
with  her  caprices  and  her  obstinacies  (oh  ! 
only  the  Madonna  knows  wliat  I  have  to 
put  up  with  !),  well,  whether  I  should  refuse 
such  an  offer  ?  Should  I  not  rather  leave 
that  old  Pina  who  makes  me  wretched,  and 
devote  my  few  last  years  to  making  such 
a  kind  old  gentleman  happy  ?  What  do 
you  say  ?” 

“  Well,  my  dear  Signora,  if  he  is  really 
nice,  and  if  he  cares  for  you,  and  if  he 
has  money — ” 

“  Why  not  ?”  replied  the  Signora 
affably. 

‘‘  Your  first  husband  has  been  dead 
some  time,  has  he  not  ?” 

‘‘  Pazienza  !"  ejaculated  the  Signora. 

‘‘  Then,  by  all  means,  yes  !”  said  her 
counsellor  impressively. 


The  Signora  looked  pensively  trium¬ 
phant.  ‘‘  That  is  just  what  I  reasoned  with 
myself,”  she  said  musingly,  with  her  head 
on  one  side.  There  was  a  gentle  pause. 

‘‘  Have  you  known  him  long  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  English  lady,  enjoying  the  role 
of  confidante  amazingly,  and  thinking  how 
easy  it  is  to  give  good  advice. 

Signora  Marietta  started  from  her  reve¬ 
rie.  ‘‘  Oh,  no  !  I  don't  know  him  at 
all  !  That  is,  I  was  only  saying,  you 
know,  one  never  can  tell  what  may  hap¬ 
pen.  Supposing  I  did  meet  such  an  old 
gentleman,  and  supposing  he  did  want  to 
marry  me,  what  should  I  do  ?” 

“  That  altera  the  case,”  said  the  lady, 
laughing  a  little,  and  the  Signora  went 
home  rather  mortified. 

The  day  before  the  drawing  of  the  lot¬ 
tery  arrived  and  found  Signora  Marietta  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  She  was  anxious  and 
nervous,  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  a  little 
sour  wine  is  not  strengthening  during  a 
time  of  suspense.  She  sat  in  her  chair  at 
the  door  opening  on  the  little  terrace,  and 
even  the  blue  sea  and  the  fiery  Vesuvius 
failed  to  cheer  her.  She  looked  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  stoical  resignation.  If,  after  all, 
she  had  thrown  away  fifty  francs  ? 

Presently  Pina  came  in,  carrying  a  tray, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table  without  a 
word.  A  most  savory  smell  filled  the 
room. 

“  What  is  that?”  demanded  the  Sig¬ 
nora  very  sharply. 

‘‘  It  is  dinner,  dinner  for  the  padrona.” 

“What  dinner?  What  padrona?” 
asked  her  mistress  hungrily. 

“  Well,  I  feel  you  will  need  it  and  so  I 
brought  it,  and  now  the  best  thing  for  you 
is  to  eat  it,”  and  Pina  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
back  to  her  kitchen. 

Signora  Marietta  sprang  up,  seized  the 
cover  off  the  dish  and  there  disclosed  a 
succulent  hiftek,  bread,  vegetables,  wine — 
a  tempting  little  meal. 

She  rushed  into  the  kitchen  after  Pina. 
“  Where  did  this  come  from  ?” 

“  From  the  market,  to  be  sure  !” 

“  Yes  ;  but  who  gave  you  the  money  ?” 

“  No  one,”  answered  old  Pina,  avert¬ 
ing  her  eyes. 

“  Oh  !  thou  dear,  iiaughty,  good  old 
soul  !  to  do  such  a  thing  for  thy  wicked, 
spendthrift  mistress,  whom  Heaven  will 
punish  for  her  sins  by  withholding  from 
her  the  winning  of  the  lottery  !”  and  the 
impulsive  Signora  Marietta  flung  herself 
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on  Pina’fl  neck,  and  the  two  old  things 
wept  and  were  reconciled,  as  they  had 
been  so  many  times  before. 

Then  they  ate  the  meal  together  and 
were  very  happy  ;  as  happy  as  two  people 
can  be  who  are  nearly  starving  and  get  a 
good  dinner,  and  as  two  people  who  have 
a  fooliah  quarrel  and  arc  reconciled. 

Next  day  the  lottery  numbers  were 
drawn.  The  lucky  number  was  thirty- 
eight.  “  And  I  who  drew  thirty-seven  ! 
Well  !”  said  the  Signora,  “  it  shows  how 
nearly  right  I  was  !  If  I  had  only  added 
one  we  should  have  been  millionaires  !  I 
shall  never  forget  how  near  I  came  to 
winning,  never  !  I  do  think  that,  if  I 
had  not  quarrelled  wdth  Pina,  that  one  fig¬ 
ure  would  have  been  right.” 

A  slight  consolation  came  to  her  that 
same  morning,  for  in  dusting  the  best 
coffee-cups  that  stood  on  the  side-table  in 
the  dining-room,  she  found  in  one  a  five 
franc  paper  piece.  It  might  have  been 
there  some  time,  for  it  was  weeks  since 
the  best  cups  had  been  used.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Madonna  had  put  it  there  ? 


Pina,  good  faithful  old  soul,  knew  better  ; 
she  had  played  Providence  and  Madonna 
so  often  out  of  her  small  savings  ;  but  she 
said  nothing,  iler  mistress  understood 
the  matter,  too,  something  as  children 
understand  that  their  Christmas  gifts  come 
from  their  parents,  after  all,  and  not  from 
the  Christ-child  ;  but  the  etiquette  is  to 
believe  the  latter,  and  in  like  manner  Sig¬ 
nora  Marietta  ascribed  her  lucky  find  to 
Providence,  with  a  side-glance  at  old 
Pina.  Anyhow,  they  lived  on  the  five 
francs  for  a  few  days,  until  another  pay 
day  came  round  for  the  Signora.  “  One 
thing  is  clear,”  she  said,  “  no  luck  comes 
to  me  if  I  go  against  Pina.  I  must  never 
quarrel  with  her  any  more,  for  it  brings 
me  ill-luck  !” 

And  next  windfall  Pina  will  cook  her 
Bomba  and  shine  forth  in  the  glory  of  an 
accomplished  cook  before  all  admiring 
partakers,  an  event  to  which  she  looks 
forward  as  to  an  apotheosis. 

After  dinner  she  will  sing  Marguerite. 
— Gentleman's  Ma(jazhie, 
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BY  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  examine  the 
psychical  and  mental  forces  which  prevail 
to  give  fiction  the  immense  preference  it 
possesses  over  other  forms  of  literature, 
and  to  estimate  its  effect  on  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  growth,  without  seeming  to  as¬ 
sume  the  supeiior  airs  of  a  lecturer  to  a 
Young  Me  n’s  Christian  Association.  But, 
in  truth,  the  subject  is  so  remarkable  in 
some  of  its  features  as  to  deserve  philo¬ 
sophic  consideration  of  the  origin  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  appetite  for  romance. 

Hedonism,  then — the  doctrine  of  Aris¬ 
tippus,  which  sets  pleasure  as  the  right 
aim  of  existence — seems  to  be  the  spirit 
ruling  the  readers  of  books  :  pleasure, 
that  is,  not  of  a  grossly  material  kind,  for 
the  disciples  are  often  as  free  from  the 
thrall  of  the  senses  as  from  the  discipline 
of  strenuous  research  ;  but  pleasure  quand 
meme,  not  the  less  so  because  directed  and 
controlled  by  culture  and  knowledge,  for 
there  is  no  pleasure  less  liable  to  pall  than 
reading,  no  pastime  more  sure  to  satisfy. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a 


world  without  books  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  three 
or  four  centuries  that  the  materials  for 
reading  have  come  within  reach  of  the 
majority  of  Europeans.  In  1340,  when 
Richard  of  Bury  penned  that  sentence 
which  has  since  found  sympathetic  echo  in 
so  many  minds,  there  were  no  printed 
books — no  books,  that  is,  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term. 

These  are  masters  (he  said)  who  instruct  us 
without  chastisement,  without  anger,  without 
fee  ;  if  you  repair  to  them  they  are  not  asleep  ; 
if  you  w'ould  consult  them  they  do  not  hide 
themselves  ;  if  you  blunder  they  complain 
not ;  if  you  betray  ignorance  they  laugh  not. 

How  would  good  Richard,  poring  over 
manuscripts  limited  in  number  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access,  have  esteemed  our  lot  in 
these  days  ?  The  difficulty  now  is  not  to 
get  books,  but  to  decide  on  a  choice  from 
the  overwhelming  multitude  that  pour 
from  the  press.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
the  most  voracious  bookworm  to  devour 
more  than  150  books  in  the  space  of  a 
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year ;  one  who  achieved  that  number 
might  accomplish  about  9000  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  Probably  nobody  ever  did  so, 
and  it  would,  after  all,  be  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  contemporary  publications,  for 
about  20,000  separate  works  are  annually 
added  to  the  shelves  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum— more  than  twice  as  many  as  any 
man  could  possibly  peruse  in  a  lifetime — 
amounting  in  a  normal  life  period  of 
seventy  years  to  the  prodigious  total  of 
1,400,000  books.  And  this  leaves  wholly 
out  of  account  the  vastly  greater  mass  of 
journalistic  literature  which  consumes  part 
of  everybody’s  time  and  attention. 

Seeing,  then,  that  almost  every  reader 
is  not  only  free  to  select  for  himself,  but 
actually  under  obligation  to  do  so,  it  is 
not  without  interests  to  inquire  what,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  nature  of  that 
selection,  and  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  in¬ 
fluence  under  which  people  make  it. 

The  returns  of  every  free  library  prove 
how  enormously  the  demand  for  fiction 
preponderates  over  that  for  any  other  kind 
of  literature. 

The  annual  report  for  1891  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  managing  the  free  libraries  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  shows  that  during  the  course  of 
that  year  855,096  volumes  were  asked  for 
and  issued.  These  were  divided  into 
twelve  classes  ;  (1)  theology  and  moral 
philosophy  ;  (2)  history,  biography,  voy¬ 
ages,  and  travels  ;  (3)  law,  politics,  and 
commerce  ;  (4)  arts,  sciences,  and  natural 
history  ;  (5)  poetry  and  drama  ;  (6)  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals,  those  of  a  special 
character  being  classed  under  the  subjict  to 
which  they  belong  ;  (7)  prose  fiction  ;  (8) 
miscellaneous,  including  dictionaries  and 
cyclopiedias  ;  (9)  patents  ;  (10)  juvenile 
books  ;  (11)  embossed  books  for  the 
blind  ;  (12)  music.  Now,  of  the  855,096 
volumes  inquired  for,  no  less  than  519,595 
were  novels  and  magazines,  leaving  335,- 
501  for  the  other  ten  classes  of  literature. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the 
composition  of  the  Birmingham  libraries 
is  analyzed.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
fiction  is  more  in  request  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  more  of  that  class  on  stock 
than  of  others.  But  this  is  not  so.  Out 
of  a  total  of  169,230  volumes  on  their 
shelves  only  31,996  are  classified  as  prose 
fiction  and  magazines.  It  appears  then 
that,  although  the  committee  have  provid¬ 
ed  fiction  and  magazines  only  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  one  to  five  of  other 


books,  literature  of  that  class  is  in  demand 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  <*very  three  of 
other  classes.  There  is  this  additional 
fact  to  be  remembered  :  that  whereas 
many  books  are  only  required  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reference,  novels  are  read  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  public 
appetite  for  reading  in  a  community  like 
Birmingham,  a  great  industrial  centre, 
where,  of  course,  works  on  technical  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  in  pretty  gcneial  demand. 
But  the  results  are  still  more  remarkable 
if  the  returns  of  libraries  in  districts  not 
so  exclusively  industrial  aie  examined. 
The  table  showing  the  number  of  volumes 
issued  dining  the  same  year,  1891,  from 
the  lending  department  of  the  Battersea 
free  libraries  shows  that  out  of  178,261 
volumes  lent  no  fewer  than  146,515  were 
novels,  four-fifths  of  the  whole — four 
novels  to  every  single  work  in  all  the 
other  classes. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of 
the  preference  shown  by  readers  for  im¬ 
aginary  narrative  over  all  other  kinds  of 
books,  but  it  is  unnecessary  ;  one  has  only 
to  run  over  the  contents  of  the  nearest 
railway  bookstall  to  find  assurance  that 
those  persons  best  acquainted  by  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  statistics  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are  convinced  of  the  futility  of  pro¬ 
viding  much  else  for  the  rccieaticn  of  trav¬ 
ellers. 

Now,  there,  is  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  suggesting  that  all  this  is  wrong 
and  deplorable — to  sit  in  ashes  and  cast 
dust  on  our  beards  because  a  depraved 
public  finds  more  solace  in  imaginary  love 
stories  than  in  works  upon  political  econo¬ 
my  or  moral  philosophy.  It  would  be 
dishonest  in  one  who  has  read  all  Miss 
Broughton’s  novels  (and  hopes  to  read 
many  more)  and  only  half  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  who  pounces  on  all  that 
conies  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
yet  has  never  penetrated  far  into  Paradise 
Lost,  to  hint  that  there  is  much  amiss  in 
the  fact  revealed  by  the  returns  of  free 
libraries,  that  (leaving  newspapers  out  of 
account)  out  of  every  four  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  reading  at  this  moment  three  are 
reading  novels,  or,  at  all  events,  five  out 
of  eight.  If  this  contributes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  contentment,  be  it  far  from  the  philan¬ 
thropist  to  interfere.  If  people  prefer  to 
read  of  the  imaginary  acts  and  conversa¬ 
tions,  not  of  an  immoral  tendency,  of 
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characters  who  never  had  existence,  no  ob¬ 
jection  need  be  raised  on  moral  grounds. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  in  a  foot-note  to  that 
masterpiece  of  pathos  Rab  and  his  Friends, 
tells  a  story  of  a  countryman  who  was 
asked  to  explain  why  his  dog  looked  so 
grave.  “  Oh,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  life  is 
full  of  sairiousness  to  him  ;  he  can  just 
never  get  enough  o’  fechtin’.  ”  Life  is 
“  sairious”  enough  to  everybody,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  regretted  if  the  majority  pre¬ 
fer  fiction  to  “fechtin’.”  So  let  folk 
have  all  the  mental  relaxation  that  can  be 
afforded  them  :  society  will  be  all  the 
brighter  and  happier  for  it. 

But  there  is  no  harm  in  speculating  lohy 
it  is  that  most  people  are  entertained  by 
narratives  of  what  never  took  place  rather 
than  by  history  or  biography,  and  whether 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  modern 
civilization  is  really  conducive  to  genuine 
recreation  or,  like  certain  indolent  habits, 
interferes  with  it. 

That  a  preference  for  fictitious  narrative 
is  contrary  to  natural  human  instinct  is  an 
assumption  that  may  be  supported  by 
known  facts.  Man  is  essentially  an  in¬ 
quisitive  animal. 

Man’s  craving  (says  Mr.  E.  Tylor)  to  know 
the  causes  at  work  in  each  event  he  witnesses, 
the  reason  why  each  state  of  things  he  surveys 
is  such  ns  it  is  and  no  other,  is  no  product  of 
high  civilization,  but  a  characteristic  of  his 
race  down  to  the  lowest  stages.  Among  rude 
savages  it  is  already  an  intellectual  appetite 
whose  satisfaction  claims  many  of  the  mo¬ 
ments  not  engrossed  in  war  or  sport,  food  or 
sleep. 

It  is  true  that  among  primitive  races  this 
craving  has  to  be  put  off  with  myths. 
People  of  whose  origin  no  authentic  record 
has  been  preserved  are  fain  to  invent 
fables  to  stand  in  its  place.  Thus  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Scots  were 
puzzled  to  account  for  their  own  name. 
Why,  they  wondered,  should  a  people 
known  as  Scots  inhabit  a  country  known 
to  them  as  Alba  and  to  the  Romans  as 
Caledonia  ?  Presently  some  learned  man 
invented  an  eponymous  legend  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  descended  from  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  a  princess 
whom,  to  suit  the  exigency  of  the  case,  he 
named  Scotta.  This  naive  myth  was 
eagerly  grasped  at,  believed,  and  stood  in 
place  of  history  till,  quite  recently,  ethnol¬ 
ogists  produced  something  more  substan¬ 
tial.  Even  Milton,  intellectually  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  generation,  could  not 
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bring  himself  to  cast  aside  the  fabled  ori¬ 
gin  of  Britain  from  Brutus. 

Those  old  and  inborn  names  of  successive 
kings  never  any  to  have  bin  real  persons,  or 
don  in  their  lives  at  least  som  part  of  what  so 
long  hath  bin  remember’d,  cannot  be  thought 
without  too  strict  an  incredulity. 

lie  shrank  from  the  feeling  that,  if  he 
were  to  lose  hold  of  the  tradition,  incapa¬ 
ble  as  it  was  of  proof,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  which  thoughts  of  the  origin  of 
his  country  might  attach  themselves,  lie 
preferred  to  believe  what  might  not  be 
true,  rather  than  be  left  without  anything 
to  believe.  But  can  it  be  doubted*  that, 
had  he  possessed  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  accessible  at  this  day,  a  man  of  his 
mental  fibre  would  not  have  sought  delight 
in  the  truth  rather  tlgm  the  tradition  ? 

It  would  be  natural,  then,  to  expect  that 
inasmuch  as  discovery  and  diligent  com¬ 
parison  of  records  have  prevailed  to  clear 
away  the  ancient  myths  which  stood  our 
ancestors  in  stead  of  history,  that  consid¬ 
ering  we  possess  a  veritable  narrative  of 
much  that  they  burned  to  know,  and  had 
to  go  to  their  graves  without  finding  out, 
it  would  be  in  ^the  study  and  extension  of 
those  subjects  that  much  of  our  reading 
would  be  employed.  But  it  is  not  so. 
At  most,  people  like  their  history  as  they 
do  their  bread-and-butter — in  thin  slices. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  historians,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  not  in  it 
with  the  novelists.  Many  sharp  ,  things 
have  been  said  about  them.  Prosper 
Merimee  bluntly  confessed  that  he  hated 
all  history  except  the  anecdotes.  Field¬ 
ing,  writing  at  a  time  when  novels  com¬ 
manded  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  inter¬ 
est  which  is  taken  in  them  now,  declared 
that  nothing  was  true  in  history  except  the 
names  and  dates,  whereas  in  fiction  every¬ 
thing  was  true  except  the  names  and  dates. 
That  is  to  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  romance  is  able  to  impress  the  im¬ 
agination  with  a  true  picture  of  human 
character,  whereas  the  historian,  cramped 
by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  recording 
actual  events,  presents  his  characters  as  if 
they  were  automata.  He  is  apt  to  fit  his 
personages  to  the  incident,  instead  of 
being  able,  like  the  novelist,  to  invent  or 
mould  any  incident  to  bring  out  the  points 
in  his  characters.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  science  and  art,  between 
photography  and  painting.  The  object  of 
the  historian,  as  a  scientist,  is  to  produce 
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an  impression,  colorless  perhaps  (for  color 
is  subjective,  and  every  historian  professes 
to  be  impartial),  but  crammed  with  as 
many  confirmatory  details  as  possible. 
His  intention  should  be,  not  to  please, 
but  to  inform,  and  he  aims  at  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity  of  a  photographic  plate. 
Every  one  knows  the  depressing  effect  of 
an  exhibition  of  photographs.  But  the 
framer  of  romance  enjoys  an  immeasurable 
advantage  over  the  historian.  Ilis  canvas 
is  full  of  glowing  tints,  and  just  as  it  is 
lawful — nay,  indispensable — for  a  land¬ 
scape  painter  to  suppress  some  details,  pre¬ 
serving  only  those  which  contribute  to  a 
brilliant  and  pleasing  impression  of  the 
scene,  leaving  out  a  telegraph  post  here 
and  placing  a  suitable  group  of  figures 
there,  bringing  into  bright  relief  the  sp.ace 
where  he  desires  attention  should  be  con¬ 
centrated,  and  spreading  convenient  gloom 
over  whole  tracts  of  canvas,  so  the  skilful 
novelist  knows  how  to  keep  his  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  by  condensing  tedious  negotia¬ 
tions,  skipping  uneventful  periods,  enhanc¬ 
ing  merit,  and  making  infamy  more 
intense.  One  exclaims,  “  How  lifelike  !” 
because  vivid  contrast  of  character  and 
brisk  action  constantly  bring  to  mind 
familiar  traits  and  experience,  whereas  a 
dispassionate  critic  would  pronounce  it  un¬ 
like  real  life,  for  there  the  action  is  oftener 
tardy  and  the  motives  ambiguous  or  ob¬ 
scure. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that,  although 
we  are  all  ready  to  smile  at  the  credence 
yielded  by  savages  to  their  myths,  few  of 
us  are  unwilling,  and  none  are  ashamed, 
to  devote  an  enormous  proportion  of  our 
time  to  reading  what  we  don’t  believe, 
and  are  not  intended  to  believe. 

‘  When  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  persuad¬ 
ed  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  to  mount  and 
ride  with  her,  she  brought  him  to  the 
parting  of  three  roads — the  stony,  thorny 
track  of  righteousness,  the  broad  and  easy 
way  of  self-pleasing,  and  a  third  path 
along  which  she  beckoned  him. 

Ob,  see  ye  not  that  bonnie  road 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

That  is  the  road  down  which  so  many  of 
us  wander  under  the  enchanter’s  spell, 
whereas  it  may  be  we  should  find  surer 
enjoyment  in  bending  our  steps  elsewhere. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  no  longer 
inquisitive,  like  our  forefathers,  on  the 


subject  of  history,  because  the  broad  facts 
of  it  have  been  drubbed  into  most  of  us  at 
school.  Everything  has  been  explained  ; 
our  curiosity  is  stimulated  by  no  enigmas 
in  that  field  ;  we  need  not  invent  myths, 
neither  need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  know 
what  everybody  knows  or  can  know  if  he 
likes. 

But  how  about  the  secrets  of  natural 
science,  many  of  which  are  secrets  no 
longer?  and  why  are  we  so  different. in 
regard  to  them  from  men  in  a  less  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  society  ? 

Take  as  an  example  that  topic  which,  in 
our  climate,  crops  up  more  incessantly  in 
conversation  than  any  other — the  weather. 
In  Eastern  lands  a  man,  meeting  his  friend 
of  a  morning,  observes  that  “  God  is 
great,”  a  proposition  which,  in  that  old- 
fashioned  society,  no  one  is  disposed  to 
dispute.  But  among  ourselves  it  is  ”  It’s 
a  fine  day,”  or  “  Cold  this  morning,”  that 
comes  most  readily  to  the  lips  ;  yet  few 
people  concern  themselves  with  speculat¬ 
ing  why  it  is  fine,  or  cold,  or  wet,  or  dry, 
or  realize  how  immensely  the  daily  inter¬ 
est  of  life  is  contributed  to  by  observation 
of  natural  phenomena  and  acquaintance 
with  their  cause.  It  was  otherwise  in 
primitive  times  :  all  over  the  habitable 
globe  men  used  to,  and  in  sosne  places  do 
still,  invent  elaborate  theories  to  account 
for  fine  weather  and  for  foul  ;  baffled  in 
the  endeavor  to  do  so  by  natural  causes, 
they  imagined  rain  gods,  sun  gods,  thun¬ 
der  gods,  frost  gods,  supplicated  them 
and  propitiated  them  with  costly  or  bloody 
sacrifices.  But  now  that  science  has  un¬ 
ravelled  a  great  part  of  the  mystery  the 
majority  of  men  are  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  weather.  Lord  Rosebery 
dwelt  not  long  ago  on  the  amazing  cheap¬ 
ness  of  literature,  and  observed  that  one 
could  buy  the  whole  of  Pickwick  for  4d  ;  it 
is  a  vast  privilege,  but  surely  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  for  2s.  6c/.  one  can  buy 
Scott’s  Elementary  Meteorology,  contain¬ 
ing  the  solirtion  of  that  {)roblem  of  the 
weather  which  hitherto  through  all  the 
ages  has  been  the  most  perplexing  and 
engrossing  of  enigmas  to  mankind.  ‘‘  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but  no  man 
knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth” — a  saying  most  true  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  heard  it,  but  now  that  we  can 
gather  knowledge  from  a  single  octavo 
volume,  enabling  us  to  say  exactly  whence 
the  wind  cometh  and  precisely  whither  it 
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blowclh,  no  one  seems  to  care  much  about 
the  matter. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  No  one  but  he  who  has 
experienced  it  can  realize  how  vastly  a 
man’s  horizon  is  extended,  how  his  re¬ 
sources  of  keen  enjoyment  are  multiplied 
by  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geology  or 
botany.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  country 
where  people  of  leisure  are  most  apt  to  fall 
victims  to  the  painful  affliction  of  ennui, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  the  finger 
on  a  part  of  the  map  where  the  lover  of 
plants  will  not  find  occupation,  or  the 
amateur  geologist  something  on  which  to 
exercise  his  faculties. 

Then  how  greatly  the  resources  of  one 
loitering  in  a  town  are  extended  by  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  different  orders  of 
architecture  and  their  modifications.  Yet 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  to 
London  who  are  content  to  be  unable  to 
define  the  difference  between  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  it  that  no  one  understands 
the  thrill  of  genuine  enjoyment  who  has 
never  voluntarily  followed  an  intellectual 
pursuit  :  it  is  equally  true  that  no  one  can 
receive  all  the  pleasure  afforded  by  natural 
scenery  until  he  has  learned  in  some  degree 
to  interpret  its  history  ;  neither  can  any 
one  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  town  with¬ 
out  comprehending  on  what  principles  it 
has  been  built.  And  if  this  be  the  truth, 
then  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  these  natural 
faculties  of  observation  and  inquiry  that  a 
man  will  most  surely  find  delight,  and 
most  surely  sacrifice  it  by  lulling  them  to 
sleep. 

Granted  that  familiarity  with  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Guy  Mannering,  Redgauntlet, 
and  Dirk  Hatterick  adds  zest  to  a  tour  on 
the  shores  of  Solway,  not  the  less  is  en¬ 
joyment  ensured  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Silurian 
beds. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  wisely  spoken  : — 

Those  who  have  not  tried  for  themselves  can 
hardly  imagine  how  much  science  adds  to  the 
interest  and  variety  of  life.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake  to  regard  it  as  dry,  difficult,  or  pro¬ 
saic  ;  much  of  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  interesting. 
In  endless  aspects  science  is  as  wonderful  and 
interesting  as  a  fairy  tale. 

This  source  of  endless  interest  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  lies  open  to  every  reader  in  count¬ 
less  admirable  handbooks  on  every  possi¬ 
ble  branch  of  natural  knowledge. 
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For  a  time — but  one  cannot  go  on 
drenching  his  faculties  and  dulling  the 
edge  of  his  inborn  appetite  for  knowledge 
with  continual  draughts  of  sweet  but  in- 
nutritious  matter  without  a  loss  of  natural 
power.  After  a  time  the  mind  recoils 
from  effort,  and  the  reader  only 

loves  to  hear 

A  soft  pulsation  in  the  easy  ear. 

To  turn  the  page,  and  let  the  senses  drink 

A  lay  which  will  not  trouble  him  to  think. 

There  are  many  busy  workers  following 
out  the  clews  of  truth — more  in  this  age, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  previous  one — but 
there  are  also  many  possessed  of  the  price¬ 
less  boon  of  leisure  who  might  contribute 
aid  to  the  work,  and  thereby  earn  for 
themselves  unexpected  enjoyment,  but 
stand  aside,  absolutely  indifferent,  and 
prefer  to  occupy  their  minds  with  the  fic¬ 
titious  predicaments  of  persons  who  never 
existed. 

Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  telling 
stories  to  amuse  children  must  have  ob¬ 
served  how  often  the  question  is  put  to 
him,  “  Is  it  a  true  story  ?”  and  have  no¬ 
ticed  how  the  little  countenance  falls  and 
the  interest  flags  if  he  is  unable  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  The  story  loses  half  its 
interest  unless  the  child  can  believe  that  it 
really  took  place.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  world  is  growing  old  that  so 
many  people  are  indifferent  to  the  truth 
of  a  narrative  and  prefer  fiction.  Men  of 
science  have  pricked  so  many  fallacies 
that  we  are  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
sound  information,  and  exclaim  with  Fes- 
tus,  the  hero  of  Bailey’s  neglected  drama — 

Night  brings  us  stars,  as  sorrow  shows  us 
truths  : 

Though  many,  yet  they  help  not ;  bright,  they 
light  not ; 

They  are  too  late  to  serve  us  ;  and  sad  things 
Are  aye  too  true.  We  never  see  the  stars 
Till  we  can  see  nought  but  them.  So  with 
truth. 

But  there  is  one  purpose  of  fiction  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  endures  to 
this  day.  Moral  philosophers,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  human  appetite,  which  can  be  al¬ 
layed  only  by  story-telling,  took  advantage 
of  it  to  convey  wholesome  teaching. 

.^Fsop’s  fables  are  an  early  example  of 
this  system  :  being  somewhat  threadbare 
after  3000  years  of  use,  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  human 
nature  condensed  into  these  elementary 
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stories.  The  cock  that  found  a  jewel,  but 
piefirreda  barleycoin  ;  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  ;  the  dog  that  dropped  the 
bone  he  was  carrying  because  in  his  own 
reflection  he  fancied  he  saw  another  dog 
carrying  a  bigger  bone,  all  these  are  ever¬ 
lasting  illustrations  of  the  motives  of 
human  action.  Imagine  how  the  sage 
kept  his  audience  in  rapt  attention  when 
these  old  tales  were  new.  Travellers  de¬ 
scribe  how  professional  story-tellers  in  the 
East  have  so  much  power  of  gesture  and 
facial  expression  that  they  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  even  of  those  listeners  who  cannot 
understand  the  language. 

Many  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  were  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  fiction.  Some  of  the  parables 
may  have  had  foundation  in  facts,  but 
probably  most  of  them  were  merely  illus¬ 
trations  of  various  types  of  character. 

Mrs.  Jameson  tells  us  how,  when  she 
was  young,  she  entertained  no  more  doubt 
of  the  substantial  existence  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  than  she  did 
of  that  of  Herod  and  John  the  Baptist. 
She  relates  how,  in  later  life,  she  scandal¬ 
ized  a  good  old  woman  by  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  her  the  nature  of  a  parable,  and 
that  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  was  not 
a  fact. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  interest  of  his  hearers,  our 
Lord  neglected  none  of  the  arts  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  observe  in  the  story  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  the  clothing  of  purple  and  fine 
linen,  the  daily  sumptuous  fare,  the  dogs 
licking  the  beggar’s  sores — all  so  many 
details  contributing  to  the  vividness  of  the 
scene,  which  it  is  certain  lost  nothing  in 
the  telling. 

English  novelists  maintain  the  tradition 
of  the  salutary  offices  of  the  story-teller 
to  this  day.  If  it  is  not  along  the  steep 
and  difficult  way  of  spiritual  wisdom  that 
they  lead  us,  neither  is  it  the  flowery  paths 
of  profligacy,  and  the  traveller  in  quest 
of  “  fair  Elfland”  is  not  allured  by  poison¬ 
ous  flowers  and  fruits,  such  as  in  certain 
other  lands  are  made  the  ordinary  garni¬ 
ture  of  romance.  We  have  passed  through 
the  riotings  of  the  Restoration,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  frowsy  and  crapulous  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  early  Georges  without  losing  all 
the  sternness  of  decorum  bequeathed  by 
our  Puritan  sires.  The  limits  set  to  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
New  Sekixs, — Vol.  LVIII.,  No.  1. 


drawn  so  as  to  shut  out  the  chief  stock  in 
trade  of  modern  French  novelists — analy¬ 
sis  of  illicit  love.  An  experienced  priest 
once  said  that  of  the  confessions  he  had 
received  (and  they  were  very  many) 
ninety-nine  hundredths  referred  to  in¬ 
fringements  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
and  the  same  may  assuredly  be  said  of 
Flench  novels.*  English  novel-writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  managed  to  pro¬ 
duce,  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  them, 
a  mass  of  literature  wherein,  while  there 
is  doubtless  much  that  is  of  dubious  worth, 
it  is  the  rare  exception  to  find  the  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  men  alluded  to  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  deplorable  calamity.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  that  and  of  other 
sins — murder,  theft,  falsehood — are  gen¬ 
erally  so  strongly  insisted  on  as  to  deepen 
the  aversion  with  which  it  is  the  intention 
they  should  be  regarded.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  seven  deadly  sins  which  are  thus  pre¬ 
sented  ;  the  minor  frailties  of  human  na¬ 
ture  are  systematically  treated  as  to  appear 
odious — selfishness,  vanity,  avarice,  bigot¬ 
ry,  backbiting — so  that  in  fact  a  high 
moral  ideal  is  kept  before  the  novel-reader 
as  constantly  as  it  is  from  the  pulpits  of 
our  churches  ;  more  effectually  too,  it  may 
be  added,  for  as  a  nation  we  have  fewer 
impel fections  as  writeis  than  as  orators. 

This  much,  then,  must  be  set  to  the 
credit  of  our  story-tellers  :  that  they  con¬ 
sistently  enlist  the  sympathies  of  their 
listeners  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  social  code  it  is  well  that 
it  is  so.  It  is  disquieting  to  imagine  the 
dangerous  effect  upon  manners  which  a 
book,  written  in  English  with  the  witchery 
displayed  by  the  Abbe  Prevost  in  Manon 
Lescaut,  might  have.  As  a  work  of  ait 
that  romance  is  consummate  ;  the  reader 
is  plunged  into  a  state  of  tender  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  a  couple  of  characters  whose  con-  ' 
duct  in  real  life  would  ensure  their  exclu¬ 
sion  from  all  society  now  held  to  be 
respectable. 

Again,  how  deftly  some  novelists  use  a 
weapon  which  formal  preachers  seem  to 
disdain.  Satire — in  its  more  humane  form 
sarcasm — is  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of 


*  There  is,  of  course,  a  limited  class  of 
French  romance  written  down  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  young  unmarried  ladies  ;  but,  seeing 
that  French  girls  of  the  upper  classes  are 
brought  up  far  more  strictly  than  those  of  our 
own  country,  these  books  are  generally  the  re¬ 
verse  of  seductive. 
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the  comic  papers.  If  a  foible  deserves  to 
be  exposed  or  an  extravagance  shamed  out 
of  existence,  there  is  no  surer  or  more 
merciful  way  of  doing  it  than  by  the  ob¬ 
ject  lessons  of  characters  in  fiction.  >lever 
was  kindlier  moralist  than  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  but  those  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Monks  of  Thelema  must 
have  shivered  at  the  castication  bestowed 
on  extravagant  philanthropy  in  the  person 
of  Alan  Dunlop,  and  on  the  affectation  of 
the  school  of  higher  culture  in  that  of  Paul 
Rondelet.  This  is  a  weapon,  however, 
which  must  be  used  with  much  forbear¬ 
ance  and  skill,  for  the  public  is  sensitive 
and  evinces  quick  jealousy  of  a  novel  with 
a  moral. 

The  intellectual  attitude  of  the  modern 
novel-reader  is  highly  complex  ;  his  de¬ 
light  is  to  read  what  he  does  not  believe, 
and  knows  he  is  not  intended  to  believe, 
and  yet  he  is  not  contented  if  it  is  incredi¬ 
ble.  Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  take  us 
very  deep  into  the  question  when  he  pro¬ 
nounces  that  “  the  mythology  of  one 
period  passes  into  the  romance  of  the 
next,  and  that  into  nursery  tales  of  subse¬ 
quent  ages,”  for,  as  has  been  shown, 
myths  originate  in  an  attempt  to  account 
for  unknown  causes  of  visible  phenomena 
or  an  existing  state  of  things,  and  romance 
will  not  satisfy  the  succeeding  age  if  it 
offends  scepsis  scientijica — a  robust  form 
of  incredulity  which  withholds  belief  to 
assigned  causes  (even  in  fiction)  when 
these  are  at  variance  with  the  known  na¬ 
ture  of  things. 

The  myths  of  barbarous  or  semi-civil¬ 
ized  people  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  grades  ;  and  to  illustrate  these  one 
of  each  may  be  selected  from  those  fables 
constantly  invented  to  explain  obscure 
natural  phenomena. 

First  comes  the  kind  consisting  of  sim¬ 
ple  assertiun,  without  pretending  to  excite 
admiration,  fear,  or  any  other  emotion, 
intended  merely  to  gratify  curiosity. 
Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Algonquin 
Indians  to  Father  Le  Jeune,  a  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  asked  them  what  caused  eclipse  of  the 
moon  and  the  sun  ;  they  replied  that  the  moon 
was  eclipsed  and  appeared  dark  because  she 
took  her  child  into  her  arms,  which  obscured 
her  brightness.  “  If  the  moon  has  a  child,”  I 
said,  “  she  is  married,  or  has  been  so.”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  they  answered  ;  “  the  sun  is  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  marches  all  day,  and  she  all  the 
night,  and  when  he  is  eclipsed  it  is  because 


he  has  taken  the  child  into  his  arms.” 

“  But,”  I  argued,  “  neither  sun  nor  moon  has 
arms.”  “Ob,  yon  have  no  imagination,”  they 
rejoined  ;  “  they  hold  their  bows  always  bent 
before  their  faces,  that  is  why  yon  can’t  see 
their  arms.”  “And  what  do  they  intend  to 
shoot  at  ?”  I  asked.  Ah,  how  can  we  tell  V” 
said  they.  „ 

Next  in  order  comes  the  narrative  myth, 
in  which  the  listener  is  intended  not  only 
to  receive  instruction  on  matters  exciting 
his  curiosity,  but  to  be  interested  in  the 
incidents  of  the  story.  The  inedimval 
Slavonic  legend  of  the  mysterious  advance 
of  the  plague  is  a  *dvid  instance  in  point. 
Mr.  Tylor  has  given  a  translation  of  a 
greatly  condensed  version,  in  the  o  iginal 
of  which  the  interest  would  be  inten.Mfied 
by  minute  details  of  scenery,  features,  and 
language. 

There  sat  a  Russian  under  a  larch  tree,  and 
the  sunshine  glared  like  tire.  He  saw  some¬ 
thing  coming  from  afar  ;  he  looked  again  :  it 
was  the  Pest  Maiden,  huge  of  stature,  all 
shrouded  in  linen,  striding  toward  him.  He 
would  have  tied  in  terror,  but  the  form  grasped 
him  with  her  long  outstretched  hand,  ‘  ‘  Kno w- 
est  thou  the  Pest  ?”  she  said  ;  “  I  am  she. 
Take  me  on  thy  shoulders  |  and  carry  me 
through  all  Russia  ;  miss  no  village,  no  town, 
for  I  must  visit  all.  But'fear  not  for  thyself ; 
thou  shalt  be  safe  amid  tne|dying.”  Clinging 
with  her  long  hands,  she  clambered  on  the 
peasant's  back.  He  stepped  onward,  saw  the 
form  above  him  as  he  went,  but  felt  no  bur¬ 
den.  First  he  bore  her  to  the  towns.  They 
found  there  joyous  dance  and  song ;  but 
the  form  waved  her  linen  shroud,  and  joy  and 
mirth  were  gone.  As  the  wretcued  man  looked 
round  he  saw  mourning,  he  heard  the  tolling 
of  bells  ;  there  came  funeral  processions  ;  the 
graves  could  not  hold  the  dead.  He  passed 
on,  and  coming  near  each  village  heard  the 
shriek  of  the  dying,  saw  all  faces  white  in  the 
desolate  houses.  But  high  on  the  hill  stands 
his  own  hamlet ;  his  wife,  his  little  children 
are  there,  and  the  aged  parents.  His  heart 
bleeds  as  he  draws  near.  With  strong  grip 
he  holds  the  maiden  fast  and  plunges  with 
her  beneath  the  waves.  He  sank  ;  she  rose 
again,  but  she  quailed  before  a  heart  so  fear¬ 
less  and  tied  far  away  to  the  forest  and  the 
mountain. 

Now  in  this  story  a  long  advance  has 
been  made  in  one  respect  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  nature  myths  toward  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  novel.  Sympathy  is  aroused  on 
behalf  of  the  hero  ;  one  feels  impatient  to 
know  whether  he  rose  again  as  well  as  the 
Pest  Maiden,  and  lived  to  rejoin  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  village  which  he  had  saved,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  narrative 
is  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  on  that  point. 
But  in  another  respect  this  legend  predi- 
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cates  a  less  abstract  art  than  those  fables 
which,  though  here  placed  in  a  third  group, 
are  often,  in  point  of  time,  found  in  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  human  development  than  the 
others.  In  m^ths  of  this  third  class  there 
are  many  connected  with  the  daily  specta¬ 
cle  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Some  of  them 
are  elaborate  and  beautiful,  implying  a 
high  degree  of  sensibility  both  in  the  idler 
and  his  hearers  ;  but  sometimes  the  inci¬ 
dents  recorded  are  such  as  could  not  have 
taken  place  more  than  once,  and  therefore 
can  never  have  been  accepted  as  literally 
true  even  by  simple  and  easily  satisfied 
intellects.  People  might  believe  that  the 
stir,  the  hues,  the  balmy  odors  of  moining 
were  caused  each  day  by  Tithonus  leaving 
the  embraces  of  Aurora,  for  that  might  be 
repeated  daily  throughout  eternity  ;  but 
the  North  Ameiican  legend  of  the  Red 
Swan,  which  Longfellow  has  woven  into 
his  poem  of  Hiawatha^  though  purporting 
to  explain  the  displays  of  sunset,  can  never 
have  been  accepted  as  anything  but  figura¬ 
tive,  for  it  involves  the  death  of  some  of 
the  characters  in  it.  Those  who  listened 
to  the  Russian  myth  of  the  Pest  Maiden 
very  likely  believed  it,  for  it  explained  an 
exceptional  occurrence,  and  professed 
nothing  except  what  happened  on  a  single 
occasion.  But  in  the  sCory  of  the  Red 
Swan  we  trace  evidence  of  something  akin 
to  the  mental  condition  of  modern  novel- 
readers,  who  prefer  amusement  to  exact 
information.  Only  the  novel-reader,  while 
willing  to  dispense  with  a  faithful  explana¬ 
tion,  will  not  put  up  with  an  incredible 
narrative. 

The  truth  about  the  popularity  of  novels 
is  that  most  people,  being  discontented 
with  their  environment,  find  relief  in  con¬ 
templating  an  ideal  society  where  tedium 
is  unknown  and  disappointment  is  gener¬ 
ally  circumvented  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  afforded  to  those  who  are 
moderately  virtuous  and  prosperously  at 
ease  the  pleasure  of  contrast  in  narratives 
of  crime,  hardship,  or  disaster,  without  the 
responsibility  of  relieving  or  the  exertion 
of  sharing  these  conditions.  The  hedonist 
who  is  not  so  well  off  as  he  feels  he  ought 
to  be  tickles  his  imagination  with  the 
power  and  pleasure  derived  from  wealth 
by  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  The  man 
who  finds  himself  unable  to  derive  much 
exhilaration  in  the  conversation  of  his  own 
valet  takes  much  enjoyment  in  reading 
the  quaint  sentences  in  which  Sancho 


Panza  or  Sam  Weller  framed  their  philoso¬ 
phy.  lias  a  woman  been  denied  the  gilt 
of  beauty  ?  she  is  free  to  identify  herself 
for  the  time  with  the  fortunes  of  Di  Vei- 
non  or  Tess  of  the  D’Urbevilles.  Is  a 
man  tied  to  the  colorless  routine  of  a 
counting-house '{  what  a  stirring  play¬ 
ground  is  open  to  him  in  the  never-flag¬ 
ging  adventures  of  Dumas’s  Trois  Jfous- 
quetaires.  And  for  all  of  us  it  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  trace  the  action  of  life-like  characters 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  predica¬ 
ments,  losses,  and  apprehensions  which  it 
has  been  our  own  lot  to  encounter. 

For  all  such  harmless  illusion  we  cannot 
but  be  grateful  to  those  who  provide  such 
abundant  entertainment  to  wile  the  jour¬ 
ney  through  life.  They  stand,  each  at 
the  door  of  his  wayside  tavern,  beckoning 
us  aside  from  the  dust  and  fatigue  of  trav¬ 
elling,  and  we  can  easily  choose  those  who 
are  sure  to  bring  us  among  amusing  and 
instructive  people. 

But  it  is  not  safe  to  tarry  too  long  with 
this  phantom  company,  or  we  shall  find 
ourselves  out  of  tune  with  real  men  and 
women  ;  unbraced  for  the  stern  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  dark  perplexity  which,  at  one 
time  or  another,  we  all  have  to  encounter. 

The  dilemmas  of  real  life  are  never  so 
artistically  arranged  as  they  are  in  a  novel 
or  a  drama  ;  the  living  characters  move 
awkwardly  enough  sometimes  ;  they  fail 
to  satisfy  our  critical  sense,  made  exces¬ 
sively  fastidious  by  the  perfect  adjustment 
of  parts  in  fiction.  One  is  often  in  doubt 
whether  living  characters  are  good  or  bad  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  decide  between  Cinderella 
and  her  sisters,  or  the  three  daughters  of 
King  Lear.  The  novelist  keeps  the  seamy 
side  of  the  character  of  his  hero  or  hero¬ 
ine  carefully  out  of  view  ;  those  who  feed 
their  judgment  chiefly  on  romance  are 
prone  to  forget  how  truly  speaks  *  the 
nameless  lord  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well :  “  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  min¬ 
gled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together  ;  our  vir¬ 
tues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not,  and  our  crimes  would  despair  if 
they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.” 

The  fact  is  that,  minutely  as  novelists 
affect  to  paint  character,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  must  not  even  be  sketched  in. 
It  is  part  only  of  a  few  of  real  lives  that  en- 
duie  being  put  on  the  canvas  at  all  ;  over 
the  rest  a  discreet  veil  must  be  drawn. 

It  is  all  very  well,  then,  to  be  moved  to 
tenderness  by  the  misfortunes  of  Effie 
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Deans,  and  to  glow  sympathetically  over 
the  devotion  of  Jeanie  ;  but  how  many  an 
Etiie  Deans  there  is  who  earns  nothing 
but  reproach,  condemnation,  and  avoid¬ 
ance  because  no  friendly  hand  has  inter¬ 
vened  to  keep  out  of  sight  her  unlovely  or 
ungraceful  attributes.  Many  a  lass  may 
have  borne  a  part  not  less  noble,  not  less 
worthy  of  admiration  than  Jeanie  Deans, 
but  has  failed  of  her  meed  of  praise  be¬ 
cause  she  squinted,  or  dropped  her  A’s, 
or  picked  her  teeth  with  a  hairpin. 

Heading  a  good  novel  is  rather  like  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  is  much  richer 
than  yourself  :  everything  in  his  house  is 
so  luxurious  and  well  arranged  ;  his  wife 
and  children  lay  themselves  out  to  find 
amusement  for  you  ;  his  servants  are  all 
on  their  best  behavior  ;  so  that  when  you 
return  home  you  are  apt  to  be  offended  if 
things  are  not  so  faultlessly  adjusted  in 
your  own  establishment. 

It  requires  a  conscious  mental  effort  to 
remember  that  the  most  impressive  char¬ 
acters  in  romance  never  had  actual  exist¬ 
ence,  but  have  been  trimmed  and  fur¬ 
bished  and  posed  into  artistic  perfection, 
with  which  frail  and  awkward  human 
beings  can  never  successfully  compete. 
Even  railway  directors — a  most  material 
and  humdrum  class  of  men — bow  before 
the  sway  of  the  unreal,  and  are  so  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  actuality  of  Old  Mortality  as 
to  advertise  excursions,  not  to  Craignethan 
on  the  Clyde,  but  to  Tillietudlein.*  Not 
less  astute  in  this  than  the  priests  of  Bud¬ 
dha,  who  exhibit  hair,  bones,  and  feathers 
as  veritable  relics  of  the  550  fabulous 
births  of  Gautama,  each  in  the  form  of  a 
different  animal. 

In  fact,  to  enjoy  fiction  thoroughly  one 
must  throw  himself  so  completely  into  the 
action  of  the  plot  as  to  believe,  for  the 
nonce,  in  the  reality  of  the  characters. 
“  Harp  and  carp,”  said  the  Queen  of  Elf- 
land  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

,  Harp  and  carp,  Sir  Thomas,”  she  said, 

“  Harp  and  carp  along  wi’  me. 

And  if  je  dare  to  kiss  my  lips 
Sure  of  your  body  1  will  be.” 

“  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me,” 
Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  tree. 

And  then  the  spell  was  complete. 

*  There  is  actually  a  station  on  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Railway  of  this  name,  and  the  North 
British  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle  and 
the  South  is  called  the  Waverle}'. 


And  when  it  is  seen  how  potent  is  the 
spell — how  many  and  many  a  mind  is  in¬ 
cessantly  lulled  by  the  perusal  of  skilfully 
woven  romance,  how  fiction  is  read  by 
some  people  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  form  of  literature  except  tlie  daily 
papers — is  it  unreasonable  to  feel  some 
apprehension  lest  the  mental  faculties  be¬ 
come  enervated  and  the  intellect  hampered 
when  the  realities  of  life  come  to  be  dealt 
with  ?  The  lesson  of  fiction  is  that  life  is 
nothing  without  love  and  marriage  :  it 
brings  people  to  the  threshold,  where  real 
anxiety  and  trial  begins,  and  leaves  them 
there.  But  real  life  is  not  accomplished 
with  the  end  of  its  love  passages. 

It  is  little  to  a  man’s  credit  that  he 
should  act  heroically  when  he  is  in  love, 
for  then,  despite  himself,  he  takes  more 
thought  for  another  than  for  himself. 

You  love  :  no  higher  shall  you  go. 

For  this  is  true  as  Gospel  text  ; 

Not  noble  then  is  never  so 
Either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

But  to  equip  him  for  the  real  wear  and 
tear  of  life  his  mind  should  be  stored  with 
examples  of  those  who  have  encountered 
constant  ve.xation,  and  have  triumphed 
over  disappointment,  perplexity,  failure, 
and  even  disaster.  It  is  well  for  him  to 
read  the  VVaverley  Novels,  but  it  is  far 
better  to  read  Lockhart’s  AZ/e  of  Scott,  for 
that  marvellous  biography  brings  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  life  led  as  nobly  in  foul 
weather  as  in  fair  ;  of  overwhelming  losses 
surmounted  by  a  stout  spirit  ;  and  a  kind¬ 
ly  nature  unsoured  by  disappointment  or 
distrust. 

One  grudges  to  observe  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  sentimental  love-stories, 
while  such  lives  as  those  of  the  great  artist 
Michelangelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  go 
unread.  There  is  nothing  in  fiction  more 
absorbing  than  the  lives  of  these  two  men. 
Each  of  them,  as  a  boy,  had  to  encounter 
that  most  formidable  of  all  external  obsta¬ 
cles — an  angry  father  armed  with  a  rod  ; 
in  vain  were  repeated  Hoggings  to  dissuade 
each  of  them  from  entering  upon  that 
career  upon  which  each  was  de.stined  to 
throw  immortal  lustre.  Rivalries,  jeal¬ 
ousies,  oppression,  conflict  form  a  series 
of  vicissitudes  with  which  it  may  profit  a 
man  better  to  store  the  memory  than  with 
the  rogueries  of  Roderick  Random  or  the 
dilemmas  of  David  Copperfield. 

Thousands  of  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  spiritual  fumblings  of  Robert  Elsmere, 
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but  comparatively  few  have  followed  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
— a  movement  only  second  to  Christianity 
in  its  influence  on  modern  life  and  thousjht, 
an  era  which  Paul  Bourget  (himself  a 
novelist)  has  epitomized  in  a  single  mas¬ 
terly  sentence  : 

Cette  minute  de  fluraison  unique  ou  la 
creature  humaine  seinble  avoir  ete  si  com¬ 
plete,  entre  le  moyen  age,  qui  fut  le  regne  de 
la  force  trop  forte,  et  notre  siecle,  ou  la  cul¬ 
ture  confine  sans  cesse  a  la  maladie. 

Again,  let  it  be  said  that  if  novel-read¬ 
ing  is  the  surest  as  it  is  the  easiest  means 
of  intellectual  recreation,  there  is  no  cause 
to  interfere  with  or  discourage  it ;  hut  the 
true  hedonist — he  whose  avowed  aim  is 
pleasure — will  find  it  to  his  profit  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  is  getting  good  value  for 
the  time  spent  in  it,  whether  he  is  not 
neglecting  other  sources  of  delight  not  less 
sure  and  more  enduring.  If  he  applies  to 
novels  an  infallible  test  of  the  value  of  any 
hook — is  it  worth  reading  notebook  and 
pencil  in  hand  ? — he  will  he  surprised  how 
few,  how  very  few  works  of  fiction  stand 
the  proof.  That  this  test  is  infallible  rests 
on  the  well-known  fact  that  pleasure  con¬ 
sists  not  in  the  present,  which  is  fleeting, 
but  in  anticipation  and  retrospect.  Mem¬ 
ory  is  treacherous  and  requires  refreshing, 
and,  unless  the  recollection  of  what  is  read 
is  ensured  by  notes,  reading  is  a  task  as 
fruitless  as  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  ;  it  serves  to  spend  our  limited 
capital  in  time  without  enriching  the  ever- 
diminishing  store  of  future. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that,  after 
deprecating  excessive  devotion  to  fiction — 
after  suggesting  that  the  human  intellect 
has  passed  out  of  that  stage  in  which  it 
may  worthily  be  much  occupied  with  myth 
— 1  should  point  out  some  other  course 
that  may  be  steered  with  more  profit 
through  the  sea  of  literature.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so  has  been  the  task  of  abler 
hands,  but  of  all  those  who  conned  the 
lists  published  a  few  years  ago  of  the 
“  hundred  best  books”  how  many  con¬ 


formed  to  the  instructions,  and  with  what 
result  ? 

If  any  young  person  of  leisure  were  so 
much  at  a  loss  as  to  ask  advice  as  to  what 
he  should  read,  mine  should  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  :  Read  anything  bearing  on  a 
definite  object.  Let  him  take  up  any  im¬ 
aginable  subject  to  which  he  feels  attract¬ 
ed,  be  it  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
or  postage  stamps,  the  Athenian  drama  or 
London  street  cries  ;  let  him  follow  it 
from  book  to  book,  and  unconsciously  his 
knowledge,  not  of  that  subject  only  but  of 
many  subjects,  will  be  increased,  for  the 
departments  of  the  realm  of  knowledge 
are  divided  by  no  octroi.  lie  may  aban¬ 
don  the  first  object  of  his  pursuit  for  an¬ 
other  ;  it  does  not  matter,  one  subject 
leads  to  another  :  he  will  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  acquisition  ;  he  will  have  gained 
that  conviction  of  the  pricelessness  of  time 
which  makes  it  intolerable  for  a  man  to 
lie  abed  of  a  morning.  Treasure  turns  up 
in  the  most  unlikely  places.  A  book  of 
legal  decisions  is  perhaps  the  last  mine 
one  would  explore  for  amusement  ;  but 
John  Burton  has  told  how  a  student  con¬ 
sulting  the  index  of  such  a  volume  came 
upon  a  piece  of  fun  of  the  first  water. 
Observing  the  words,  “  Best,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice,  his  great  mind,”  he  turned  up  the 
reference,  prepared  to  admire  an  instance 
of  magnanimity  on  the  bench,  and  found 
the  passage,  ‘  Mr.  Justice  Best  said  he  had 
a  great  mind  to  commit  the  witness  for 
perjury.” 

But,  to  show  that  no  disrespect  'is  in¬ 
tended  to  our  clever  w'riters  of  fiction  as 
guides  to  the  higher  pleasure,  these  ob¬ 
servations  may  be  brought  to  a  close  by 
reference  to  an  early  example  of  that  very 
class  of  literature  in  which  the  same  les¬ 
son  is  more  dexterously  conveyed — name¬ 
ly,  the  fable  of  the  dying  husbandman  who 
bade  his  sons  dig  in  the  vineyard  for  a 
hidden  treasure.  They  did  so — most  dili¬ 
gently,  and,  as  they  thought,  in  vain;  but  in 
after  seasons  the  reward  came  in  the  tenfold 
produce  of  the  vines. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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BY  MABY  NEGREPONTE. 


I. 

The  Gingerbread  Fair. 

“  La  bise  de  Mars  baleyait  encore  le  Plateau 
du  Polygone  .  .  .  poussait  devant  soi  des 
nuages  poussiereux  que  se  ruaient  a  travers  la 
foire,  gondait  les  toiles  de  baraques  et  s’abat- 
tait  les  etalages  du  pain  d’epice.” — Hugues 
EE  Roux. 

Pain  d'epice,  pain  d'  epice,  pain  d'epice^ 
in  every  shape  and  form,  lies  in  slacks 
upon  the  wooden  booths  of  the  great 
popular  Parisian  fair  which  opens  at  Eas¬ 
tertide  on  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  and 
closes  when  the  infant  potatoes  become 
elderly  and  mealy.  Gingerbread  horses 
with  gilt-paper  saddles,  bottles  with  high- 
sounding  names  of  wines  written  in  sugar 
on  their  necks,  sheep  with  candied  fleeces, 
belted  generals  and  bomb-shells,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  late  dynamite  scare,  are  all  to 
be  had  for  a  few  centimes  apiece.  But 
the  pig  is  most  in  demand.  It  is  a  thin 
slab  of  gingerbread  roughly  fashioned  into 
the  semblance  of  this  ungainly,  yet  atfec- 
tionate  beast.  Should  you  purchase  one, 
your  name  is  stuck  on  with  a  brush, 
“  while  you  wait,”  from  a  saucer  of  pink 
melted  sugar  in  permanent  ebullition  on  a 
spirit-lamp  ;  and  the  writing  operator, 
after  he  has  been  at  his  occupation  a  week, 
will  easilv  distance  the  average  typewriter 
in  the  matter  of  speed. 

Now  the  Gingerbread  Fair  is  the  resort 
of  the  people,  of  the  great  working  and 
sweating  classes,  who  have  such  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  portion  of  their  living  to  spend 
upon  amusement  that  when  they  do  get  it 
they  take  it  (their  pleasure)  anything  but 
sadly.  The  great  wide  Place  de  la  Na¬ 
tion,  from  which  the  exterior  boulevards 
jut  like  so  many  sinuous  rays  from  the 
body  of  a  star-fish,  was  parti-colored  from 
the  rain  of  innocent  paper  confetti  with 
which  the  ground  was  besprinkled.  On 
the  first  Sunday  after  opening  day  the 
Foire  du  Pain  d’Epice  presents  a  curious 
spectacle  ;  for  here  the  Parisian  ouvrier 
may  be  viewed  under  his  holiday  aspect — 
gav,  stalwart,  and  clean-bloused. 

In  spite  of  their  exuberance  the  people 
are  never  vulgar.  Watch  them  on  the 
perpendicular  swings,  see-saws,  and  merry- 


go-rounds  ;  how  courteously  the  men  will 
help  the  women  and  youngsters  to  climb 
into  their  seats  !  There  is  no  selfish  push¬ 
ing  and  little  horse- play,  and  further — 
take  the  lesson  to  heart,  oh  ye  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  who  happen  to  be  snobbish 
and  pretentious — that  there  is  no  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  satisfaction  felt  at  the 
pleasurable  junketing.  Amid  the  braying 
of  trumpets  and  the  sound  of  many  a  Jew’s 
harp  and  penny  whistle,  amid  columns  of 
rotating  dust,  the  gamin  de  Paris,  the 
inimitably  impudent  yet  fascinating  ga- 
vroche,  disports  himself  like  a  human  eel — 
now  here,  now  there  ;  now  emptying  con- 
fetti  down  the  purple  necks  of  perspiring 
dames,  whose  arms  are  encumbered  with 
baskets  and  big  grandchildren  ;  now  shoot¬ 
ing,  like  erratic  teetotums,  between  prome¬ 
nading  and  closely-linked  lovers  ;  now 
chaffing  the  imperturbable  sergeant-de-ville 
or  the  pompiers  on  duty,  who  are  stationed 
beside  the  easily  inflammable  wooden 
sheds  ;  now  gorging  himself  with  ginger¬ 
bread  hunks,  glutinous  lengths  of  striped 
candy,  or  treacly-hued  reglisse  ;  but  wher¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  this  urban  demon  in  his 
early  teens  is,  you  may  be  sure,  radiantly 
content. 

The  chief  source  of  amusement  at  the 
fair  is  of  course  the  merry-go-round,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  Some 
consist  of  a  circle  of  tossing  schooners  on 
a  fictitious  ocean  ;  others  are  in  the  shape 
of  monster  wheels,  from  the  spokes  of 
which  dangle  square  boxes  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  pleasure-seeker — save  the 
mark  ;  once  the  people  are  seated,  this 
instrument  of  toiture  revolves  slowly  for 
about  a  dozen  times  in  succession,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  standstill  most  of  them 
emerge  therefrom  in  the  unmistakable 
throes  of  nausea.  The  steam  bicycles  and 
elephant  merry-go-rounds  are  perhaps  the 
most  in  demand.  Neat-waisted  seam¬ 
stresses  sit  daintily  on  the  side-saddles, 
and  their  obese  mammas  lean  back  puffing 
and  blowing  in  the  ramshackle  car  ;  young 
smelters,  and  bricklayers,  and  leather- 
workers,  and  apprentices  of  all  the  trades, 
together  with  the  ubiquitous  piou~piou  be¬ 
stride  the  biggest  beasts,  and  strive  to  add 
to  the  propelling  power  of  steam  by  the 
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force  of  their  own  knees  and  elbows.  The 
superior  nerve  of  the  sterner  sex  may  be 
observed  at  these  popular  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Youths  and  men  tliink  nothing  of 
dandling  by  ropes  from  precipitous  heights, 
or  of  hanging  on  to  the  lotatory  wheel  with 
one  leg  in  space  ;  while  the  women,  even 
the  most  fearless  among  them,  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  add  to  the  danger  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  by  taking  up  abnormal  positions. 
Only  perhaps  little  girls  of  the  hobblede¬ 
hoy  age  seem  as  careless  of  their  own 
safety  as  their  brothers,  but  with  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  their  sex  comes  linked  with 
the  fastidiousness  proper  to  maidenhood  a 
certain  shrinking  from  physical  danger,  as 
if  Mother  Nature  desired  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  of  maternity.  Partisans  of 
the  shiieking  sisterhood  would  do  well  to 
study  men  and  women  in  the  open  air  at 
their  pleasuring  as  well  as  at  their  work  ; 
they  would  then,  we  feel  sure,  cease  to 
advocate  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  or  any 
other  windbag  notion  based  upon  illogical 
premises. 

Enough  of  philosophy,  for  at  a  little 
distance  the  Stout  Woman  of  the  Batig- 
nolles  is  beating  a  big  drum  to  attract 
sight-seers.  She  says,  advertising  herself 
freely  :  “  Only  three  sous  ;  walk  up,  walk 
up,  there’s  standing  room  for  fifty. 
When  you  have  seen  me  you  will  be  able 
to  talk  tall  about  obesity,  for  I  am  the 
Stout  Woman  of  the  Batignolles.”  And 
you  deposit  your  three  sous  and  walk  in, 
to  find  a  disgusting  mass  of  red  flesh  with 
a  cauliflower  head  to  it,  attired  in  red 
tights  and  seated  on  a  table  beating  a 
drum  with  both  podgy  fists.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  you  have  paid  your  money  to 
see,  and  you  decamp  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  elbow  your  way  through  the 
crowd. 

Further  on,  the  Marionettes  du  Pays 
Bleu  are  going  through  a  complicated 
series  of  scenic  exercises.  If  you  can 
manage  to  ignore  the  painted  framework 
of  this  booth,  these  figures  appear  at  a 
distance  to  be  really  human  beings  seen  at 
the  end  of  a  long  tunnel.  Stiffly  gracious 
is  the  little  Watteau  lady  and  her  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  shepherd  swain  with  the 
elegant  ivory  crook  and  rose-colored  satin 
knots  at  hip  and  knees  ;  stiffly  gracious 
and  strangely  out  of  place  in  this  popular 
latter-day  festival,  known  as  “  La  Foire  du 
Pain  d’Epice.”  As  you  watch,  the  con¬ 
viction  grows  on  you  that  the  little  figures 


indeed  belong  to  the  Pays  Bleu — le  Pays 
Bleu  du  Rcve — and  without  waiting  for 
the  denouement  of  the  quaint  pastoral,  you 
seek  another  distraction  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  sad  pink  eyes  of  performing  mice 
appeal  poignantly  to  the  animal  lover,  so 
that  he  makes  a  long  round  to  avoid  see¬ 
ing  them  painfully  ascend  their  skewer-like 
greased  pole  and  accomplish  other  tricks 
dear  to  tlie  heart  of  the  sightseer. 

Suddenly  inspiriting  military  strains 
strike  upon  the  tympanum,  and  the  band 
of  the  Union  of  Young  France,  bearing 
banners  inscribed  with  ancient  devices,  de¬ 
file  solemnly  round  the  wide,  roomy 
square.  The  youths  are  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  ;  they  march  stead¬ 
ily,  with  a  kind  of  serious  triumph  in  their 
bearing,  as  if  they  felt  that  they  held  the 
future  of  their  country  in  trust,  and  aro 
likely  to  prove  worthy  of  their  great  mis¬ 
sion.  An  old  priest,  supported  by  two 
hoary  grandsires,  walks  at  their  head,  and 
these  three  venerable  figures  lend  a  patri¬ 
archal  air  to  the  youthful  procession. 

The  people  step  back  to  let  them  pass  ; 
the  gyrating  merry-go-rounds  and  steam 
see-saws  come  to  a  standstill  ;  the  stout 
woman  of  the  Batignolles  forgets  to  puff 
out  her  cheeks  for  the  benefit  of  specta¬ 
tors,  and  leans  her  enormous  head  out  of 
her  booth  to  watch  in  her  turn.  Mother¬ 
ly  matrons  murmur  tenderly,  “  Le  bon 
Dieu  vons  garde,  mes  enfants,”  and  the 
great  crowd  is  touched  for  a  moment  into 
reverent  silence. 

I  had  found  the  impression  I  sought — 
poor  little  Clairons  and  Tambours  majors. 
Life’s  cruel  disillusions  are  ahead  of  them, 
but  something  tells  us  that  they  will  prove 
good  citizens  when  in  the  near  future  they 
usurp  the  sceptre  and  crownship  of  man¬ 
hood. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  procession 
has  broken  up,  and  the  lads  have  dispersed 
all  over  the  ground  ;  the  saintliness,  too, 
has  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  up¬ 
roarious  laughter  and  boyish  hilarity. 

Abstractedly  I  give  my  palm  into  the 
horny  clutch  of  an  old  gypsy  who  proffers 
to  tell  my  fortune.  “  This  is  the  hand 
you  are  born  with,”  she  begins,  fixing  her 
piercing  black  eyes  on  my  face,  ”  and  this 
is  the  hand  you  make  but  at  this  T  slip 
a  small  silver  coin  between  her  leathery 
finger  and  thumb,  and  draw  my  hand 
away.  No,  1  would  rather  not  be  told. 
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even  by  an  ignorant  gypsy,  of  the  good 
seeds  which  were  sown  in  my  path  at  my 
birth,  and  which  have  been  choked  by 
weeds.  Others  are  not  of  my  opinion  :  a 
pretty  young  woman  advances  shjly  and 
offers  her  palm  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Bohemienne.  “  You  will  not  marry 
him,”  she  says  curtly,  and  the  poor  child 
retires,  forgetting  to  blush  in  her  distress 
at  the  sinister  announcement,  and  by 
the  vague  light  of  the  April  sun  I  see 
that  her  eyes  are  brimming  with  tears. 
“  What  can  she  know  of  your  future  ?”  I 
tell  her  ;  “  she  is  an  impostor.  Whoever 
he  is,  you  will  marry  him  by  and  by  !” 
The  girl  choked  back  her  tears  and  said 
dreamily,  ”  Mais  non,  madame,  c’est  une 
sorciere,  elle  salt  plus  loin  que  nous,  voyez 
vous,  puisqu’elle  le  dit,  cela  ne  sera  ja¬ 
mais.”  And  nothing  could  alter  her  be¬ 
lief.  Very  deeply  rooted  is  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  necromancers  and  fortune¬ 
tellers.  These  infantile  understandings 
touch  the  infinite  on  all  sides,  and  no  rags 
and  tatters  of  learning  come  between  them 
and  the  vast  beyond. 

Others  have  taken  the  damsel’s  place 
beside  the  gypsy — men  as  w'ell  as  women, 
including  a  gray  beard  or  two,  to  my  im¬ 
mense  astonishment. 

What  can  the  prognostications  of  a  zin- 
gari  matter  to  a  man  who  is  well  on  in  the 
sixties  ?  Being  keenly  alive  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  her  craft  and  the  probable 
depth  of  her  victims’  pockets,  the  gypsy 
cuts  her  prophetic  coat  according  to  the 
breadth  of  her  pecuniary  cloth.  A, florid 
pork- butcher  goes  away  jubilant,  for  the 
’cute  sorceress  has  foretold  that  he  will 
enlarge  his  premises  and  drive  a  roaring 
trade  during  the  next  twelve  months ; 
similar  satisfaction  is  displayed  by  a  laun¬ 
dress,  whom  the  gypsy  has  divined  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  establishment, 
and  to  whom  she  promises  a  succession  of 
pleasurable  events.  She  tells  a  poor  little 
piou-piou,  however,  that  he  will  leave  his 
bones  in  Tonquin  before  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  the  lad  departs  as 
crestfallen  as  he  had  been  gay.  I  turn 
away  to  escape  from  the  basilisk  glare  of 
the  gypsy’s  eyes,  which  are  fixed  upon 
me  again,  but  she  says  mockingly  as  I 
pass  her  chair:  ‘‘Go  back  to  your  pot¬ 
hooks  and  hangers.  The  ladder  of  Art  is 
very  steep  ;  you  will  not  even  mount  the 
first  half-a-dozen  rungs.” 

How  had  she  guessed  my  calling,  the 
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demon  woman  ?  At  her  words  an  uncon¬ 
querable  feeling  of  depression  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me  ;  the  joyous  crowd,  of 
which  1  formed  a  unit,  appeared  all  pre¬ 
destined  to  a  terrible  doom  ;  the  painted 
merry-go-rounds,  with  their  human  freight, 
twirling  in  space,  seemed  like  dying 
planets  ;  the  shrill  and  pleasant  pipe  of 
flutes  and  hautbois,  and  the  jovial  accom¬ 
paniment  of  drums,  spoke  of  damnation  ; 
and,  alas  for  common  sense  !  I  wished  I 
had  never  come  to  the  Gingerbread  Fair. 
Fortunately,  my  nerves  soon  recovered 
their  tone,  and  I  was  able  to  leave  the 
Place  de  la  Nation  in  my  usual  spirits. 

At  a  little  distance  the  statue  of  Ledru 
Rollin,  the  promoter  of  universal  suffrage, 
seems  to  look  paternally  down  upon  the 
people  in  whose  service  its  prototype  ex¬ 
pended  a  laborious  life.  One  hand  rests 
upon  a  stone  slab  upon  which  some  words 
are  inscribed.  I  approach  the  railing  and 
read. 

It  is  only  the  old,  old  tag  which  has 
been  repeated  parrot-like  through  the  ages 
since  the  first  inspired  Roman  electrified 
the  Forum  with  its  curt  majesty  :  “Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei but  I  walk  away  re¬ 
freshed  and  inspirited,  and  rny  last  little 
vestige  of  melancholy  thaws  before  the 
metaphorical  surr-warrnth  evoked  by  this 
time-honored  maxim. 

II. 

Parisian  Phantasmagoria. 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  afternoon  in  March  ; 
powdery  snow  lay  upon  the  thoroughfares 
and  the  housetops,  and  was  marshalled  by 
the  dry,  cold  wind  against  the  faces  of 
pedestrians.  Though  it  was  not  actually 
snowing,  few  people  were  abroad  ;  proba¬ 
bly  they  found  the  fireside  a  more  desir¬ 
able  resting  place  than  the  melancholy 
paving-stones. 

Something  impelled  me  to  go  out  ;  I 
could  not  rest  in  the  house  ;  the  wind 
sung  shrilly  in  the  crevices  and  in  the 
chimney-pots.  “  Come  out  into  the  great 
city,”  it  said,  “  where  the  foodless  spar¬ 
rows  spring  from  branch  to  branch  of  the 
leafless  planes  ;  where  the  beggars  walk 
haltingly,  searching  for  cigar-ends  in  the 
frozen  slush  ;  where  the  ownerless  dog, 
like  a  phantom,  wanders,  ‘  careless 
whither  he  goes  and  of  the  flight  of 
time.’  Come  out  into  the  great  city, 
and  I,  even  I,  the  Noith  Wind,  will  be 
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your  companion,  and  you  shall  feel  that 
you  are  one  with  its  life.”  And  I  came. 
I  passed  through  the  deserted  streets  of 
the  fashionable  quarters,  but  the  cold, 
fierce  wind  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
promise,  for  I  did  not  meet  him  until  I 
stood  upon  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  scavengers  had  struck  work,  and  the 
snow  lay  in  blocks  everywhere,  while  the 
nymphs  and  tiitons  of  the  fountains,  in 
their  ice  garments,  were  like  strange  Scan¬ 
dinavian  deities,  or  the  beings  sailors  of  the 
last  century  saw  seated  upon  the  icebergs 
that  drift  in  the  Polar  Sea.  A  great  om¬ 
nibus  with  one  passenger  passed  slowly,  the 
brown  horses  steaming  painfully  and  tluir 
breath  rising  in  columnar- wreaths  into  the 
frosty  air.  It  was  like  a  dream  convey¬ 
ance,  and  when  it  had  gone  the  wind  took 
me  in  his  grasp,  and  in  his  company  I 
made  the  round  of  the  square. 

Then  the  Louis  Philippe  ladies  that 
represent  the  commercial  cities  of  France 
rose  from  their  marble  thrones  and  looked 
from  their  vantage-ground  over  the  city. 
Strasbourg  tossed  off  her  morning-ctosses 
and  trappings  of  woe,  and  gazed  with  a 
look  of  inexplicable  tenderness  at  the  worn 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The  ships  from 
the  limits  of  the  world  sailed  to  the  feet 
of  Marseilles,  and  she  bent  to  unload  their 
multitudinous  cargoes  with  her  flexible 
white  fingers  ;  Lille  waved  her  sceptre 
with  the  ungainly  gesture  of  an  old  woman 
brandishing  an  umbrella  ;  and  dove-eyed 
Nantes  smiled  and  nodded  across  the 
square  to  majestic  Rouen  The  wind  that 
afternoon  had  it  all  to  himself  upon  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  but  he  would  not 
linger  there,  and  he  swept  me  onward  to 
the  quays. 

A  sort  of  fictitious  twilight  had  settled 
over  the  city  ;  the  river  swished  the 
bridges  with  a  mournful  energy,  and,  it 
being  high  tide,  made  the  boats  at  anchor 
dance  just  as  children’s  toy  ships  dance  on 
the  pond  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  Well 
as  I  knew  Paris,  well  as  I  knew  the  long 
straight  line  of  the  quays,  the  irregular 
houses,  and  the  gray  rolling  ribbon  of  the 
Seine — well  as  I  knew  that  pleasant  vista, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  day  as  if  I  had  never 
seen  it  before. 

The  wind  had  taken  me  into  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  aided  and  abetted  me  in  my 
forward  progression  ;  and  as  I  struggled 
on,  I  felt,  strangely  enough,  as  if  I  were 
not  alone,  as  if  some  one  was  walking  be¬ 


hind  me  ;  but  it  was  not  the  North  Wind, 
because  for  the  moment  he  had  left  me, 
and  was  sweeping  the  traditional  cobwebs 
off  the  sky. 

I  half  turned,  and  saw  a  tall  lady,  all 
robed  in  gray,  with  a  turreted  Cybele-like 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  eyes  whose 
brightness  was  as  the  shield  of  Baldur  the 
Beautiful,  so  that  I  dare  not  gaze  therein. 
I  would  have  spoken,  but  she  laughed  a 
laugh  that  mingled  with  the  riotous  sigh 
of  my  friend  the  wind  as  he  swept  the 
snow  from  the  housetops  into  the  river. 
I  would  have  spoken,  but  she  raised  her 
hand,  and  turned  in<o  a  little  narrow  alley 
that  cuts  across  to  St.  Severin  ;  but  when 
I  followed  her  1  saw  nothing  but  a  little 
child  seated  in  the  gutter,  and  a  stationary 
costermonger’s  cart  drawn  by  a  meagre 
donkey.  Then  I  knew  that  it  was  Paris 
herself  who  had  come  to  me.  “  to  me,  the 
stranger  within  her  gates,”  and  that  in 
doing:  so  she  had  honored  me  as  few  have 
been  honored.  And  a  wild  sense  of  tri¬ 
umph  surged  up  in  my  heart.  For  the 
moment  I  was  one  with  the  city,  with  her 
chuiches  and  quays  and  sad  gray  streets, 
and  lonely,  hard-worked,  miserable  mer. 
I  was  one  with  her  life,  and  no  one  could 
take  her  from  me — not  all  the  worshi)  - 
pers  of  the  gilded  calf  within  the  limits  of 
the  fortifications. 

It  was  five  o’clock  ;  the  hour  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  chimes  of  St.  Severin, 
thin-voiced  as  an  eighteenth-century  spinet, 
and  all  the  bells  of  the  churches  joined  in 
the  musical  cry  :  “  It  is  five  o’clock,  five 
o’clock,  five  o’clock  ;  the  day  is  done. 
Sing  hey  !  for  the  darkness  ;  let  the  lamps 
of  the  city  be  lit  ;  let  the  prostitute  set 
out  upon  her  rounds,  and  the  rag-picker 
gather  the  refuse  into  his  panier.  Sing 
hey  !  for  the  wretched,  for  the  houseless, 
for  the  maniac,  and  the  horror-driven. 
Sing  hey  !  for  the  spirit’s  sickness  and  for 
the  body’s  disease  !” 

As  I  wandered  beyond  the  He  de  la  Cite, 
beyond  the  pleasant  open  parterres  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  now  closed  and  ten¬ 
antless,  save  for  the  captive  wild  things 
w'ho  form  now  also  a  part  of  this  strange 
city  that  engulfs  pitilessly  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  other  cities  and  countries,  so 
that  they  no  longer  possess  a  soul  of  their 
own,  but  have  surrendered  it  into  her 
keeping. 

I  passed  onward  beyond  the  Halle  aux 
Cuirs,  situated  on  the  Bievre,  and  the 
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smell  of  the  hides  greeted  my  olfactory  neighboring  steeples,  and  I  was  far,  very 
organs,  as  it  did  those  of  Rousseau  when  far,  from  home. 

he  planned  his  Confessions  in  his  solitary  And  then  I  met  quite  a  procession  of 
suburban  walks.  In  a  week  or  two  the  ghosts.  I  met  the  workman,  orderly  and 
waste  grounds  in  this  quarter  of  Paris  will  law-abiding,  and  his  fellow,  the  wife-beater 
be  green  with  the  budding  horsechestnnts  and  law-breaker.  I  met  the  thief  and  the 
and  limes  ;  but  now — oh,  the  desolation  murderer,  and  the  scavenger  and  hackney 
of  it  ! — the  winter  was  indeed  “  going  cabman,  and  small  tradesman,  whose  terra 
out  like  a  lion,”  as  much  as  if  he  want-  of  bu}ing  and  selling  ends  in  the  Bank¬ 
ed  to  show  that  there  was  life  in  him  rnptey  Court.  I  met  the  maid-of-all-work, 
yet.  who  came  up  from  the  country  last  sum- 

I  passed  onward  ;  the  shades  were  fall-  mcr,  but  who  is  no  longer  pure  and  inno- 
ing,  but  I  did  not  think  of  the  night,  cent.  I  met  the  vultures  and  the  pigeons 
Perhaps  I  was  possessed.  Surely  there  of  the  racecourse — the  fleecers  and  the 
are  still  demons  and  devils  that  seek  har-  fleeced  in  all  walks  and  conditions  of  life, 
borage  in  tenantless  souls  ;  only  to-day  I  saw  the  bourgeois  ladies  fair  and  fine, 
there  is  no  Jesus  to  cast  them  out.  and  pretentious  as  those  of  blue  blood  of 

The  North  Wind  had  left  the  district,  a  century  ago.  I  saw  the  smart  girls  of 
and  by  this  no  doubt  was  curling  the  the  drawing-rooms,  and  the  closely-veiled 
Channel  breakers,  and  endangering  the  dame  creeping  stealthily  throirgh  the 
lives  of  those  that  ‘‘  go  oirt  to  the  sea  in  streets  to  keep  her  clandestine  appoint- 
ships.”  I  was  alone  ;  alone  with  the  merit  with  her  lover.  I  saw  youths  sell- 
river  and  the  snow  and  the  city  ;  and,  ing  their  souls  to  the  devil  at  clubs  ;  I  saw 
worst  of  all,  I  was  alone  with  myself.  overworked  schoolbovs,  narrow-chested 

Not  alone,  for  suddenly  from  out  of  and  sad  eyed,  and  I  longed  to  send  them 
the  shadow  of  the  houses  creeps  a  figure,  to  play  in  the  meadow  grass  of  old  Al¬ 
an  old,  bent  figure  of  a  man  weighed  bion  ;  \  ihe  Petites  socurs  ties  Pauvres, 
down  with  a  heavy  basket  which  he  car-  with  the  candid  smiling  eyes,  and  aged 
ried  on  his  back,  filled  with  rubbish  and  men  and  women  leaned  on  them  as  they 
broken  shards  of  crockery.  He  had  no  walked.  I  saw  others.  Sisters  of  Charity, 
home,  he  said,  and  would  sleep  later  upon  leading  children.  I  saw  priests  of  every 
the  steps  of  a  church  or  upon  a  public  denomination,  and  some  were  earnest  and 
bench.  I  did  not  detain  him;  he  is  old  some  were  hypocritical  ;  some  w'ere  benevo- 
— Death  will  release  him  soon.  Not  alone  lent  and  some  mean  ;  some  were  pure  and 
again,  for  turning  a  corner  of  the  road  I  high-souled  as  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  others 
met  a  young  woman.  She  wore  a  Gains-  crafty  as  the  incarnation  of  evil  itself  ; 
borough  hat,  with  flaunting  feathers  ;  her  and  some — Giat  is,  most — were  neither 
cheeks  were  painted,  and  her  high-hetled  black  nor  white,  but  simply  giay.  I  saw 
shoes  made  deep  impress  on  the  snow,  the  missionaries  of  the  body — the  doctors. 
She  was  making  toward  the  quarter  where  who  strive  late  and  early  to  fell  their 
the  students  live.  “  To  her  I  will  speak,”  enemy,  disease.  I  saw  the  Sorbonne  pro- 
I  thought.  To  be  vicious  is  to  be  miser-  fessors  and  members  of  learned  societies, 
able  ;  irnder  the  feathers  and  the  paint  Academicians,  and  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  simulated  laughter  throbs  a  heart  and  the  latter  were  gayer  than  the  former, 
whose  pulse  beats  to  the  tune  of  despair,  because  knowledge  weighs  down  the  brain 
I  stopped  her  ;  1  spoke  words  of  tender-  predestined  for  the  worm.  I  saw  judges, 
ness  ;  I  told  her  there  was  an  end  of  and  senators,  and  notaries  with  ledgers, 
e\  e  X  thing,  even  of  the  death  in  life  which  merchants  with  bags  of  gold  under  their 
we  call  vice.  I  told  her — I  don’t  know  arms,  and  all  the  sad  army  of  unknown 
what  I  told  her  ;  but  my  heart  went  out  authors,  and  tutors  and  students.  I  saw 
to  her,  alone  there  in  her  finery  and  the  poets’  who  have  no  place  in  the  world, 
wretchedness.  She  looked  at  me  without  and  they  stumbled  as  they  walked,  and 
replying,  and  I  seized  her  hand  to  make  got  in  the  way  of  saner  pedestrians,  who 
my  meaning  more  clear,  but  my  fingers  pelted  them  with  mud,  and  flung  abuse  in 
closed  on  air.  It  was  no  woman,  but  the  their  teeth.  I  saw  their  cousins,  the  mad- 
spirit  of  Paiisian  vice  which  1  had  met  in  men,  and  chains  dangled  from  their  wrists, 
my  wanderings.  I  shuddered,  turned  but  their  poor  souls  were  free  to  roam  the 
homeward,  for  six  was  striking  from  the  triple  kingdoms  of  earth,  air,  and  sea.  I 
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saw  many  others,  for  all  the  life  of  "the 
city  defiled  before  me  ;  and  when  the 
last  set  passed,  the  same  tall,  gray-robed 
dame  with  the  turreted  brow  came  gliding 

by. 

“  0  Paris,  Paris  !”  I  said  to  her,  “  I 
have  abandoned  everything  for  your  sake 
— friends,  and  gayeties,  and  joys  ;  year 
after  year  have  I  wandered  within  the  an¬ 
cient  enceinte  of  Philip  Augustus,  year 
after  year  have  I  sought  you  through  the 
gray  alleys  and  the  quiet  hunlieu  ;  and 
now  that  we  have  met  at  last,  take  me 


from  this  sense  of  solitariness  which  is  so 
intolerable.” 

The  strange  shape  spake  no  word  in 
reply,  but  passed  slowly  on,  and  I  saw  her 
no  more.  Only  a  rough  lick  came  upon 
my  hand,  two  tired  eyes  looked  up  at  me, 
and  a  heavy  paw  was  laid  upon  my  arm. 
It  was  a  lost  dog,  and  I  threw  my  arms 
about  his  dusty  neck.  Thank  God  for  the 
animals,  for  the  trustful  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  things  of  the  world  that  help  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  tolerable  a  place  of  sojourning. 
—  Westminster  Review. 
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Those  who,  like  myself,  have  sadly  to 
lament  in  the  death  of  John  Addington 
Symonds  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  and  well- 
tried  friend,  will,  I  hope,  regard  these 
few  pages  as  a  simple  tribute  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  his  admirable  char¬ 
acter.  The  task  of  criticising  his  works, 
and  of  estimating  their  position  in  the 
literature  of  our  country,  must  be  left  to 
other  hands.  If,  however,  those  who  only 
knew  him  as  a  writer  may  chatice  to 
gather  from  what  is  here  said  some  worthy 
conception  of  what  he  was  as  a  man,  I 
shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  this  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  request  made  by  the  Editor 
of  this  Review. 

My  first  introduction  to  Symonds  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  He  was 
then  living  in  Clifton,  and  used  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  poets  to  the  members  of  the 
sixth  form  at  the  College.  The  matter  of 
these  lectures  has  been  given  long  ago  to 
the  world.  The  schoolboy  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  teacher  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  intense  love  of  his 
subject  w'hich  pervaded  every  word  that 
he  had  to  say.  One  hour  in  each  week 
was  the  scanty  time  allotted  to  his  course. 
Vet  in  those  brief  hours  the  influence  of 
his  taste  and  poetic  discrimination  came  as 
the  most  perfect  complement  of  our  school 
work.  The  strictly  accurate  .scholarship 
learning  which  we  had  to  acquire  he  sup¬ 
plemented  by  revealing  to  us  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  grace  of  thought,  the  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language,  the  hidden  beauties  of 
imagery  to  be  found  in  those  masters  of 
style,  who  were  then,  as  now,  the  princi¬ 


pal  elements  in  a  liberal  education.  How 
kindly,  too,  how  patiently  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  did  he  help  us  to  understand 
the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients.  Lectur¬ 
ing,  as  he  did,  purely  from  the  love  of 
imparting  to  the  young  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  which  Is  most  worthy 
to  be  known,  he  .succeeded  in  riveting 
the  attention  and  attracting  the  interest  of 
all  who  heard  him.  It  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune,  shared  with  others  my  contempora¬ 
ries,  to  gain  in  a  short  time  through  this 
introduction  his  personal  friendship,  and 
to  see  him  frequently  in  his  home.  There 
we  had  inexhaustible  talks  with  him.  Art 
in  every  form — music,  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry,  prose — was  a  constant  topic.  We 
were  learners.  He  knew  so  much,  and 
imparted  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  us 
with  the  most  lavish  generosity.  And, 
above  all,  he  impressed  on  all  of  us  the 
real  lessons  of  Greek  art  :  the  purity  and 
simplicity,  the  self-restraint,  and  modesty 
of  its  noble  ideals.  Looking  back,  one 
wonders  how  even  his  kindly  patience  was 
never  exhausted  by  the  rough,  crude,  and 
clumsily  expressed  criticisms  which  were 
submitted  to  his  inspection.  His  secret, 
no  doubt,  was  that  he  so  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  the  slow  process  of  development 
through  which  the  young  mind  must  - 
necessarily  pass.  I  remember  his  saying 
once  in  answer  to  some  apologetic  remarks 
about  one’s  own  shortcomings,  that 
Athene,  springing  fully-armed  from  the 
brain  of  Zeus,  must  have  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  her  Olympian  father ;  it 
would  have  been  so  delightful  to  have 
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watched  over  the  growing  intelligence  of 
her  who  was  afterward  to  live  forever  as 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  And  such  care¬ 
ful  watching  and  training  was  his  delight. 
The  slightest  glimmer  of  intelligent  inter¬ 
est  in  any  of  us,  the  barest  glimpse — to 
borrow  Plato’s  phrase — of  the  soul  look¬ 
ing  through  the  windows  of  the  eyes,  was 
caught  at  once  by  him,  and  his  efforts  to 
draw  out  and  develop  the  possibilities  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
were  unceasing.  To  no  one  did  he  ever 
use  a  harsh  word.  All  that  he  required 
was  that  his  listeners  should  try  their  best. 
Failure  and  awkwardness,  and  lack  of 
grasp,  were  of  course  only  natural  in  learn¬ 
ers  ;  but  his  willingness  to  help  one  over 
all  the  ditficulties  that  strew  the  path  of 
knowledge  was  never  marred  by  any  un¬ 
kindly  sarcasm,  not  even  by  an  unfriendly 
smile  at  any  of  our  lame  efforts  or  ill-ex¬ 
pressed  reproductions  of  the  views  that  he 
impressed  upon  us.  In  teaching,  as  in 
friendship,  he  was  gentleness  personified. 

In  other  ways,  too,  his  was  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  companionship.  With  all  the  work 
that  he  had  then  on  hand,  including  the 
beginnings  of  his  History  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  he  always  found  time  for  those  who 
cared  to  be  with  him.  He  would  sit  whole 
afternoons  in  his  library  reading  to  us 
snatches  of  his  favorite  authors,  or  point¬ 
ing  out  what  we  should  read  for  our¬ 
selves.  Often,  too,  he  would  let  me  see 
his  own  verses,  then  still  in  manuscript, 
save  for  the  few  pieces  here  and  there 
which  we  secured  for  our  school  maga¬ 
zine.  To  these  productions  he  was  a  se¬ 
vere  critic  :  too  severe,  as  I  think  even 
now,  when  I  recall  more  than  one  poem 
then  committed  to  memory  and  never  for¬ 
gotten,  which,  however,  has  not  been 
published  to  the  world  at  large.  Paullo 
majora  canamus  was  a  favorite  phrase  with 
him,  a  motto  with  which  he  seemed  to 
have  prefaced  all  products  of  his  poetical 
fancy.  And  especially  was  this  his  view 
with  purely  subjective  lyrics.  Get  sub¬ 
jects  outside  self,  he  used  to  say,  if  you 
wish  to  show  that  you  are  strong  ;  and  if 
you  intend  to  be  a  poet,  you  must  begin 
and  end  with  strength.  Beware  of  play¬ 
ing  too  much  upon  the  chords  of  personal 
feeling.  True,  the  poet  is  one  who  has 
suffered  ;  but  he  has  learned  thereby  not 
to  bewail  what  he  has  gone  through,  but 
to  feel  and  to  express  genuine  and  true 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  others. 
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Not,  of  ci'urse,  that  he  was  unsympa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  outpouring  of  individual 
joys  and  griefs  with  which  lyrical  poetry 
deals  in  such  large  measure.  But  he  saw 
rightly  enough  that  over-indulgence  in 
the  like  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  the  young  ; 
and  therefore  he  strove  to  guide  and  con¬ 
trol  without  in  any  way  suppressing  or 
choking  the  expression  of  personal  emo¬ 
tions.  So,  too,  when  a  question  of  taste 
and  appreciation  came  up,  with  admirable 
skill,  citing  the  remark  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Green  about  the  tedious  monotony 
of  that  criticism  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  phrase,  “  I  like,”  or,  “  I  don’t  like,” 
he  would  insist  on  having  one’s  best  and 
most  genuine  reasons  for  accepting  or  ob¬ 
jecting  to  what  he  or  others  had  written. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  set  down  in 
words  all  the  effects  of  his  individual  in¬ 
fluence  without  going  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article.  It  was  a  pervading  influ¬ 
ence,  stimulating  those  who  came  under  it 
to  the  development  of  all  their  best  and 
highest  faculties  consistently  with  the 
manliest  performance  of  their  duty  ;  care¬ 
fully  showing  them  how  to  avoid  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  making  them  see  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  every  good  capacity  and  every 
finer  feeling  was  essential  to  the  harmo¬ 
nious  growth  of  the  human  soul  divine  ; 
inspiring  by  example,  by  encouragement, 
by  precept,  and  by  illustration  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  moderation,  of  large-heartedness, 
of  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  gentleness 
of  manner.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  miles  above  us  in  ability,  he  would 
insist  on  taking  our  schoolboy  opinion  on 
knotty  points  of  scholarship  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  forgotten,  or  never  to  have 
thoroughly  mastered.  I  have  known  him 
alter  a  translation  because  I  suggested  that 
the  grammatical  construction  was  not  as 
he  had  put  it.  No  doubt  I  was  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  learned  lucubration  of  some  dryas- 
dust  commentator,  which  has  probably 
long  ago  been  shelved  in  favor  of  a  more 
subtle  interpretation,  propounded  by  some 
worthy  successor  among  note- writers  to 
the  classics.  But  we  had  to  v^’ade  through 
Buttrnann’s  blunders  in  the  derivation  of 
words,  to  commit  to  memory  all  the 
troublesome  root-pruning  of  Curtius,  and 
to  swallow  with  open  mouths  the  million 
uses  of  the  letter  yod  and  the  digamma, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  future  examiners  at 
either  university.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that,  after  all,  such  works  are  not  without 
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their  usefulness  :  they  supply  one  pleasure 
in  after  life,  the  pleasurable  sensation  of 
knowing  that  one  has  completely  forgot¬ 
ten  them. 

Nor  could  any  one  have  been  a  more 
valuable  friend  in  any  moment  of  trouble 
or  sorrow,  real  or  fanciful,  which  happened 
to  come  upon  us  either  then  or  in  later 
years.  The  joys  and  griefs,  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  young  lives  about  him 
seemed  to  have  a  fascinating  interest  for 
him  :  he  was  ever  ready  to  hear,  ever 
ready  to  help.  It  was  over  some  petulant 
outburst  about  the  future,  when  the  pros¬ 
pect  seemed  gloomy  and  doubtful,  that  I 
remember  his  telling  me  of  his  own  ambi¬ 
tions,  his  hopes  of  fame  at  the  Bar  and  in 
Barliament,  and  tiow  sadly  they  had  been 
dashed  to  tlie  ground  by  that  cruel  lung 
disease  which,  later  on  in  life,  drove  him 
into  exile,  and  finally  killed  him.  One 
could  not  but  admire  the  courage  with 
which  he  had  quietly  and  cheerfully  given 
up  a  prospect  which  must  have  been  very 
dear  to  him,  and  set  himself  to  work  hard 
at  new  subjects  in  his  altered  career.  That 
he  had  moments  of  regret  was,  of  course, 
inevitable.  The  “  smart  of  the  impossi¬ 
ble”  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  sting  be¬ 
hind.  Yet  all  that  he  said  and  all  that  he 
did  was  proof  visible  of  his  manly  accept¬ 
ance  of  nature’s  decree,  and  his  brave  de¬ 
termination  to  fight  boldly  the  battle  of 
life  in  a  different  sphere  from  that  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  all  the  days 
of  his  youthful  ambitions.  No  doubt  this 
fact,  this  knowledge  that  his  life  hung  al¬ 
most  by  a  thread,  is  responsible  for  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  an  undertone  of 
melancholy  in  many  of  his  poetical  writ¬ 
ings.  And  all  the  time  that  he  took  such 
a  delight  in  watching  the  physical  exer¬ 
cises,  the  joyous  sports  of  the  young  ath¬ 
letes  of  our  school,  be  could  not  but  feel 
that  with  one  half  of  our  health  and 
robustness  he  might  have  won  some  of  the 
highest  prizes  in  the  arena  of  life.  Who 
that  has  read  him  does  not  feel  the  im¬ 
press  of  the  spirit  of  renunciation,  the 
Entbehren  nollst  da,  sollst  entbehren,  com¬ 
ing  in  like  a  mournful  refrain  on  a  broken 
harp  ?  Who,  too,  has  not  seen  how  the 
courage  of  the  man  triumphs  over  this 
natural  regret  ?  Goethe’s  phrase,  Im 
Ganzen  Guten  Schbhen  resolut  zu  lelen, 
was  the  motto  of  his  life,  his  conduct,  and 
his  conversation.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
solve  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  mys¬ 


tery  of  pain,  the  cruel  paradox  of  a  power¬ 
ful  soul  forced  to  be  ever  conscious  of  its 
companionship  with  a  weak  body.  We 
cannot  solve  it  :  but  the  great  courage  of 
the  valiant  man  makes  him  rise  superior  to 
it,  and  even  turns  his  own  weakness  into 
a  source  of  triumph  and  success.  He 
would  admit  of  no  railing  at  Life,  at  Fate, 
or  Fortune.  May  1  be  permitted  here  to 
cite  the  words  of  that  great  master  of 
pathos,  Heinrich  Heine,  almost  as  he  read 
them  to  me  when  he  spoke  of  this  harsh 
and  undeserved  sentence  that  Nature  had 
passed  upon  him  i  We  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  magnificent  music  in  our  college 
chapel  together — an  organ  recital  by  one 
of  our  most  talented  masters — and,  from 
talking  over  the  St.  Ann’s  fugue  of  Bach, 
which  we  had  just  heard,  somehow  the 
story  of  his  disappointment  came  up. 
“  Listen,”  ho  said  ;  ‘‘  is  this  melancholy 
enough  for  you  and  he  read  : — 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  exaggeration  when  the  poet 
cries  out  in  his  anguish,  Lite  is  a  sickness, 
the  whole  world  is  one  hospital.  And  Death 
is  our  physician.  Ah,  1  will  say  nothing  ill 
of  him,  I  will  not  disturb  the  peace  of  mind 
of  other  men  ;  for  since  he  is  the  one  great 
physician,  then  let  them  also  believe  that  he 
IS  the  best,  and  that  the  one  medicine  which 
he  supplies,  his  everlasting  universal  remedy 
is  also  the  best  of  all.  .4.t  least  bne  can  say 
this  to  his  credit,  that  he  is  always  to  be 
found,  and,  in  spite  of  his  vast  practice,  he 
never  lets  one  wait  long  for  him  if  his  pres¬ 
ence  is  really  desired.  It  was  assuredly  Death 
himself  whom  I  saw  walking  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  by  the  side  of  a  pale  careworn  priest :  his 
lean,  quivering  skeleton  hands  held  the  man’s 
flickering  taper  ;  he  nodded  kindly  to  him 
with  his  grim  cold  head,  and,  weak  ns  his 
own  limbs  were,  he  still  at  times  supported 
the  poor  priest,  who  at  every  step  he  took 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  would  fain  have 
sunk  to  the  ground.  He  seemed  to  be  whis¬ 
pering  to  him,  ‘  Wait  but  a  brief  hour,  and  \re 
shall  soon  be  at  home,  and  1  will  extinguish 
your  taper  and  lay  you  out  on  your  bed,  and 
your  cold  weary  limbs  shall  rest,  and  you  shall 
sleep  so  soundly  that  you  shall  never  hear  the 
clanging  bell  of  iSt.  Michael’s  Church  above 
you.  ’  ’  ’ 

”  That,”  be  added,  ‘‘  is  the  note  of 
despair.  Now  see  how  I  prefer  to  state 
it.”  And  he  quoted  Browning’s  lines  : — 

“  O  world  ns  God  has  made  it !  All  is  beauty  ; 

And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty, 
What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  de¬ 
clared  ?” 

So  far  as  I  knew,  he  never  took  any 
active  part  in  politics,  though  the  bent  of 
his  mind  in  regard  to  public  affairs  was 
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sufficiently  decided.  But  that  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  problems  of  the  day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  may  serve  to  show.  Re¬ 
plying,  in  1874,  to  some  communication 
of  mine,  he  wrote — for,  in  spite  of  his 
hard  work  at  his  own  writings,  he  found 
much  time  for  private  correspondence  : — 

“  I  did  not  mean  in  the  least  to  imply  that 
W'hat  you  are  now  thinking  about  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  operatives  is  not  eternally  new  as  well 
as  old.  It  comes  with  fresh  truth  and  force 
to  each  mind,  and  is  sufficient  to  be  the  mo¬ 
tive  principle  of  a  lifetime  for  those  who  are 
really  called  to  help  the  world  on  in  this  way. 

I  only  wanted  to  remind  you  that  in  this  line, 
as  in  that  of  art  or  literature,  young  men  are 
often  misled  by  a  warm  but  vague  enthusiasm 
away  from  the  seemingly  commonplace  paths 
of  life  in  which  they  would  really  do  the  most 
good. 

“  As  for  the  principle  of  co-operation,  I  en¬ 
tirely  agree.  1  wish  there  were  a  way  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  (besides  that  which  has  been  already 
tried  at  Rochdale  and  elsewhere).  I  am  my¬ 
self  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  really  fair  for 
capital  and  labor  to  share  in  the  fluctuations 
of  trade — if  this  could  be  practically  managed. 
At  present  the  manufacturer  puts  capital,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  genius  which  qualities  a  man 
for  great  commercial  undertakings  into  a  con¬ 
cern  and  then  pays  his  men  at  a  certain  fixed 
rate.  If  trade  prospers,  he  makes  the  great 
profits  :  if  it  fails,  be  alone  loses  :  the  men 
neither  risk  so  much,  nor  have  they  the 
chance  of  gaining  so  much.  Yet  I  do  not  see 
on  theoretical  grounds  why  he  should  not 
show  the  men  his  books  and  agree  to  pay 
them  high  or  low  wages  or  nothing  according 
to  the  market ;  they  on  their  side  agreeing  to 
the  rate  fixed,  and  covenanting  to  perform 
their  work  under  all  circumstances,  till  the 
affair  was  wound  up,  on  partnership  princi¬ 
ples.  They  would  then  trul)  co-operate.  But 
here  come  in  the  practical  difficulties.  Busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  carried  on  au  grand  jour.  The 
master  mind  who  has  hazarded  a  speculation 
must  alone  control  it.  He  cannot  be  dictated 
to  by  operatives  any  more  than  a  general  by 
private  soldiers,  and  again,  w'ould  the  opera¬ 
tives  be  willing  to  hold  on,  laboring  without 
wage,  during  the  bad  seasons  when  all  trade 
is  a  loss  ?  .  .  .  Then  why  do  not  unions  ap¬ 
ply  their  funds  to  starting  co  operative  busi¬ 
nesses  instead  of  wasting  them  in  warfare  ? 
They  ought  to  supplant  capitalists,  to  super¬ 
sede  them  by  putting  all  trade  into  the  bands* 
of  associated  operatives.  However,  I  suspect 
they  know  w'ell  enough  that  this  would  not 
succeed.  They  are  aware,  each  one  of  them, 
that  they  would  be  capitalists,  and  employers 
of  labor  if  they  could.  It  is  the  theorist,  the 
visionar}’,  the  enthusiast,  not  the  ‘  practical 
man  ’  on  either  side,  who  views  the  labor 
question  unselfishly.  The  great  difficulty  in 
all  human  affairs  is  to  effect  the  just  medium 
between  two  irreconcilable  but  logically  per¬ 
fect  opposites.  Thus  property  and  Commu¬ 
nism  are  both  logical,  both  intelligible  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  perfect  deductive  results,  but 


quite  irreconcilable  in  their  integrity.  The 
problem  is  how  to  be  illogical  and  human  in 
condifct,  to  effect  that  forever-fluctuating  com¬ 
promise  which  is  life.  ...  All  this  is  crude¬ 
ly  thought  and  hastily  written.  I  have  not 
given,  as  you  know,  the  best  of  my  intellect 
to  these  problems,  because  I  saw  early  in  life 
that  my  intellect  was  better  suited  for  other 
things.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  world 
will  be  best  served  by  each  man  discovering 
what  his  natural  epyov  is,  and  doing  that  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  world  is  a  symphony  in 
which  flutes  and  horns  have  places  as  well  as 
violins.  But  a  certain  set  of  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  prigs  would  fain  have  all  men  be  fid¬ 
dles— and  themselves  first  fiddles. 

In  looking  through  a  bundle  of  his  let¬ 
ters  which  1  still  have,  I  would  gladly  cite 
page  after  page  of  them  ;  for  his  own 
words  would  best  convey  to  the  outside 
world  his  intense  sympathy  with  every 
turn  of  thought,  every  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment,  every  subject  which  can  be  of 
human  interest.  But  these  were  not 
meant  for  publication.  It  is  hard  to  write 
about  one’s  lost  friend  without  intruding 
too  much  upon  matters  which  are  and 
ought  ever  to  be  respected  as  too  sacred 
to  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  hard 
to  do  justice  to  his  memory  without  ob¬ 
truding  too  much  upon  the  reader  one’s 
own  personal  feelings  of  affection  and 
sorrow.  When  I  heard  that  he  was  gone, 
old  memories  came  crowding  up  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  far  too  deep  for 
tears.  It  seems  only  as  it  were  yesterday 
when  we  sat  and  read  together  : — 

“  They  told  me,  Hcracleitus,  they  told  me 
thou  wert  dead  ; 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and 
bitter  tears  to  shed.” 

The  volume  of  verse,  the  first  which  he 
published,  given  to  me  with  his  own  hand, 
lies  before  me  now.  The  lines  which  I 
had  seen  him  write,  and  retouch  and  pol¬ 
ish  with  exquisite  taste  and  care,  seem  to 
speak  as  with  his  own  voice — his  that  was 
always  the  voice  of  affection  and  friend¬ 
ship,  hushed  now,  alas,  in  that — 

“  Sleep  that  art  named  eternal.  Is  there, 
then. 

No  chance  of^  waking  in  thy  noiseless 
realm  ?” 

He  is  indeed  gone — 

“  Gone  down  to  the  empty  w'eary  house. 
Where  no  flesh  is  nor  beauty,  nor  swift  eyes. 
Nor  sound  of  mouth  nor  might  of  hands  and 
feet.” 

Beati  mortui.  Let  the  readers  of  these 
pages,  and  let  his  friends — friends  who 
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have  known  him  more  intimately,  and 
who  will,  no  doubt,  do  far  more  for  the 
character  which  I  have  here  stiiven  to  de¬ 
lineate — forgive  me  if  1  have  touched  the 
note  of  personal  sorrow.  In  these  vol¬ 
umes,  to  which  he  was  so  welcome  and  so 
generous  a  contributor,  he.at  least  deserved 
some  tribute  of  respect.  Far  away  in  the 
Eternal  City  he  fell  asleep,  llis  work  and 
his  influence  survive  him.  They  will  as¬ 
suredly  live  so  long  as  any  remain  who 
knew  him,  and  so  long  as  men  care  to  read 
the  records  of  a  finely  cultivated  intellect, 
laboring  with  untiring  industry  and  with 
an  unbounded  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good.  What  more  fitting  words  to 


lay  upon  his  resting-place  than  his  own 
lines  ? — 

“  From  the  sorrow  and  the  care 
To  which  mortal  love  is  heir 

#  *  *  # 

He  hath  fled  and  he  hath  found 
Peace  and  slumber  underground. 

Lay  him  ’neath  the  quiet  turf 
Far  from  ocean’s  plunging  surf, 

P’ar  from  sound  of  hurrying  feet 
Up  and  down  the  cruel  street : 

Leave  him  there  and  let  him  lie  : 

Brush  the  tear-drops  from  your  eye  : 
Not  a  sound  of  grief  be  heard. 

Lest  his  peaceful  sleep  be  stirred.” 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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She  quarrelled  with  Pope  and  had 
something  to  do  with  vaccination,”  is  said 
to  have  been  the  concise  reply  of  a  Girton 
girl  appealed  to  for  an  account  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  paper. 

But  there  are  other  things  worth  re¬ 
membering  of  the  remarkable  woman, 
who  so  justly  predicted  that  in  forty 
years’  time  her  letters  would  be  as  well 
known  as  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
and  who,  it  has  been  sugixested,  also  re¬ 
sembled  her  in  lavishing  affection  and  wit 
on  a  somewhat  unresponsive  daughter. 

Mary,  eldest  child  of  Evelyn  Pierre- 
pont  *  and  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  f  was  born 
in  1689.  She  was  allied  through  both 
parents  to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  as 
well  as  that  of  birth.  Her  paternal  grand¬ 
mother  was  one  of  the  Evelyns  of  West 
Dean,  Wiltshire  ;  J  Villiers,  the  witty 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  her  great- 
uncle  ;  the  mother  of  Beaumont,  the 
dramatist,  was  a  Pierrepont  ;  Henry  Field¬ 
ing  was  Lady  Mary’s  second  cousin. 

She  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  only 
four  years  old,  a  misfortune  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  an  injurious  effect  on  her 
future  life,  as  her  imperious  and  impetu¬ 
ous  character  more  than  ordinarily  needed 
gentle  and  sympathetic  control  ;  and  her 
father  (said  by  Lady  Mary  to  have  been 


*  Afterward  fifth  Earl  of  Kingston  ;  made 
Earl  of  Dorchester  by  Queen  Anne  in  1706, 
and  Duke  of  Kingston  by  George  I.  in  1715. 
f  Daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

I  Her  cousin  John  Evelyn  notes  in  his 
‘‘  Diary”  her  “  prodigious  memory.” 


faithfully  though  unconsciously  portrayed 
by  Richardson  in  Sir  Thomas  Grandison) 
treated  his  four  children  with  more  than 
“  a  little  wholesome  neglect.” 

On  one  occasion,  however.  Lord  King¬ 
ston  somewhat  whimsically  evinced  his 
pride  in  ‘‘the  flower  of  the  flock.”  A 
man  of  fashion,  and  a  prominent  Whig, 
he  was  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Kit- 
Cat  Club.  At  a  meeting  called  to  choose 
‘‘  toasts  for  the  year,”  he  nominated  his 
daughter,  then  seven  years  old,  alleging 
that  she  was  prettier  than  any  other  candi¬ 
date.  The  lilies  of  the  club  forbidding 
the  election  of  an  unknowm  beauty.  Lady 
Mary  was  8;‘nt  for,  and,  dressed  in  her 
smartest  attiie,  had  her  first  intoxicating 
draught  of  flattery  and  admiration.  Her 
health  was  drunk,  her  claim  allowed,  her 
name  engraved,  according  to  custom,  on 
a  drinking-glass.  She  was  the  little  queen 
of  the  hour.  She  afterward  spoke  of  this 
day  as  the  happiest  of  her  life,  and  said 
that  her  ‘‘  sensations  amounted  to  ecsta¬ 
sy.”  * 

Flat  and  tame  must  have  seemed  the 
return  to  ordinary  routine  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  ‘‘  humdium  old  governess,” 
good  and  pious  indeed,  but,  according  to 
her  pupil,  quite  without  capacity  for  her 
task.  This  disadvantage  Lady  Mary  soon 
set  herself  to  remedy.  After  her  moth¬ 
er’s  death  she  was  much  at  West  Dean,  in 
the  care  of  her  grandmother  Mrs.  Pierre- 

♦  Lord  Kingston  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  her  triumph  by  having  her  portrait  painted 
for  the  club-room. 
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pont,  whose  good  memory  she  inherited, 
and  who,  doubtless,  encouraged  her  taste 
for  study.  West  Dean  w'as  a  “  solemn 
house,”  with  all  the  country  pomp  of 
stately  terraces,  wide  bowling  greens,  and 
secluded  avenues,  where  the  precociously 
thoughtful  child  could  brood  undisturbed 
over  the  ponderous  romances  of  which  to 
the  end  of  her  days  she  cherished  an  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance.  Fiction  naturally 
first  attracted  her,  but  did  not  satisfy  her 
long  ;  and  she  says  that  when  she  spent 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  her  father’s 
library,  and  was  supposed  to  be  reading 
poems  and  stories,  she  was,  among  other 
studies,  beginning  to  teach  herself  Latin. 
At  a  later  stage  she  acknowledges  some 
assistance  from  Bishop  Burnet,  but  he 
was  not  her  first  confidant. 

One  of  her  most  intimate  friends  was 
Anne  Wortley,  a  beautiful  and  intelligent 
girl,  in  whose  apartments  Lady  Mary  met 
her  elder  brother,  Edward  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu.*  She  is  said  to  have  been  only 
fourteen  at  their  first  meeting  (he  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  her  senior),  and  to  have 
astoni.'hed  him  even  more  by  her  conver¬ 
sational  powers  and  her  taste  for  his  favor¬ 
ite  classics  than  by  her  sti  iking  beauty. 
They  talked  of  Quintus  Curtius,  with 
whom  she  was  unacquainted,  and  in  a 
few  da}  s  Mr.  Wortley  sent  her  a  superb 
edition  of  his  works  with  a  poetical  in¬ 
scription  in  terms  of  high,  if  somewhat 
stilted,  admiration.  On  her  part,  no 
doubt.  Lady  Mary  was  immensely  flattered 
by  so  much  attention  from  a  man  who 
had  alieady  found  a  place  in  the  biilliant 
intelle(tual  group  already  known  to  her  as 
her  father’s  guests,  and  which  had  for  her 
the  stiongest  fascination. 

Edward  Wortley  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Steele,  Addison,  Congreve,  and 


*  They  were  the  children  of  Sidney  Montagu 
(son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich)  and  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  whose  name  he 
took.  Lady  Bute  described  Mr.  Montagu  (her 
grandfather)  as  “  a  large  rough-looking  man 
in  a  large  flapped  hat,  talking  very  loud  and 
swearing  boisterously  at  his  servants.  Beside 
him  sat  a  venerable  figure,  meek  and  benign 
of  aspect,  with  silver  locks  overshadowed  by 
a  black  velvet  cap.  This  was  his  brother. 
Dean  Montagu,  who  every  now  and  then 
fetched  a  deep  sigh  and  cast  hie  eyes  upward 
as  if  beseeching  Heaven  to  pardon  the  profane 
language  he  condemned  but  durst  not  re¬ 
prove.” — “Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.”  Edited  by  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe. 


July, 

Garth.  The  second  volume  of  the  Taller, 
to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
contributor,  is  dedicated  to  him  in  these 
words  :  “  I  do  not  know  how  to  say  a 
more  affectionate  thing  to  you  than  to  wish 
that  you  may  be  always  what  you  are.” 
He  was  not  sifpposed  to  be  a  “ladies’ 
man”  by  any  means,  and  if,  as  some  as- 
sert,  he  was  engaged  when  he  first  saw 
Lady  Mary,  he  yet  could  never  have  wholly 
lost  the  impression  made  by  that  meeting, 
for  he  was  soon  associated  in  the  coi- 
respondence  between  her  and  Anne  Wort- 
ley,  at  first  as  a  referee  on  Latin  and  litera¬ 
ture,  but  soon  as  the  author  of  the  let¬ 
ters  nominally  composed  by  his  sister. 

On  Anne  Woitley’s  early  death  the  thin 
disguise  was  thrown  aside,  and  he  appeared 
as  a  persistent,  jealous,  exacting  lover, 
doubtful  not  only  of  his  bright  and  wilful 
lady’s  affection,  but  whether  he  might  not 
be  “  cursed  with  a  granted  prayer”  should 
she  after  all  consent  to  become  his.  Lady 
Mary  was  not  without  misgivings  herself  ; 
tbeie  were  other  aspirants  for  her  hand  ; 
she  was  in  no  huriy  to  decide  ;  and  it 
really  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  against 
the  better  judgment  of  both  that  they 
finally  arrived  at  an  understanding,  and 
Mr.  Wortley  laid  his  suit  befoie  Lady 
Mary’s  father,  then  bicome  Lord  Dor-** 
chestei.  Here  an  unexpected  difficulty 
arose.  Mr.  Wortley’s  character,  birth, 
and  fortune  were  all  satisfac.tory,  but  his 
views  as  to  settlements  w-ere  not.  He 
offered,  says  Lady  Louisa  Stuart*  in  her 
vivacious  “  Introductory  Anecdotes,”  to 
make  the  best  provision  in  his  power  for 
Lady  Mary,  but  steadily  refused  to  settle 
his  landed  property  upon  a  .son  who,  for 
aught  he  knew,  might  prove  unworthy 
to  possess  it  ;  “  might  be  a  spendthrift,  a 
villain,  or  an  idiot.”  f 

Lord  Dorchester’s  oppo.-ition  did  not 
separate  the  lovers.  Steele  became  their 
confidant,  and  his  “  Pr  e”  so  far  lelaxed 
her  usual  severity  as  to  allow  them  to  meet 
in  her  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
to  drive  with  Lady  Mary  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  Mr.  Wortley  would  be  waiting  to 
snati  h  a  momentary  interview.  He  had 


♦  Daughter  of  Lady  Bute,  and  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Lady  Mary. 

t  This  was  curiously  prophetic.  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu  certainly  was  the  two 
former,  and  though  not  an  idiot,  it  is  char¬ 
itable  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  little 
mad. 
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many  rivals,  and,  grave,  dignified,  and 
formal  himself,  was  evidently  tormented 
by  the  caprices  of  his  beloved,  who  on  her 
part  liked  and  respected  him  too  much  to 
Jet  him  go,  enjoyed  disobeying  a  father 
who  she  considered  had  neglected  her,  but 
still  doubted  much  whether  she  and  Mr. 
Worlley  were  really  calculated  to  be  happy 
together,  and  chafed  under  his  cautions 
and  rebukes. 

“  Every  time  you  see  me  you  give  me  a 
fresh  proof  of  your  not  caring  for  me,”  he 
says.  “  Yet  I  beg  that  you  will  see  me  once 
more.  .  .  .  Write  a  line  this  evening  or  early 
to-morrow.  If  I  don’t  speak  plain,  do  you 
understand  what  I  write?  Tell  me  how  to 
mend  the  style  if  the  fault  is  in  that.  I  always 
comprehend  your  expressions,  but  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  know  what  passes  in  your 
heart.”  There  is  a  touching  passage  in  one 
of  her  replies  :  “  I  have  not  the  usual  pride  of 
my  sex  ;  I  can  bear  being  told  I  am  in  the 
wrong,  but  tell  it  me  gently.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  indiscreet.  I  came  young  into  the  hurry 
of  the  world.  A  great  innocence  and  unde¬ 
signing  gayety  may  possibly  hare  been  con¬ 
strued  coquetry  and  a  desire  of  being  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  reflections  that  may  be  made 
on  me.  All  who  are  malicious  attack  the 
careless  and  the  defenceless  ;  I  own  myself  to 
be  both.  .  .  .  Would  any  woman  but  me  re¬ 
nounce  all  the  world  for  one,  or  would  any 
man  but  you  be  insensible  to  such  a  proof  of 
sincerity  ?”  * 

A.  climax  was  put  to  the  perplexities  of 
the  lovers  when  Lord  Dorchester  tried  to 
force  his  daughter  into  a  marriage  with  a 
nameless  suitor,  rich  and  amenable  to  his 
proposed  father-in-law’s  views,  but  whom 
Lady  Mary  declared  she  detested.  In  vain 
she  appealed  against  her  threatened  fate  ; 
in  vain  she  promised  to  marry  no  one  else 
if  only  she  might  be  allowed  to  dismiss 

Mr. - .  In  that  case,  said  her  father, 

she  should  be  banished  to  a  remote  coun¬ 
try  residence  during  his  lifetime,  and  on 
his  death  be  cut  off  with  a  small  annuity. 
Arrangements  for  the  wedding  went  calm¬ 
ly  on,  settlements  were  drawn  up,  wedding 
garments  bought,  the  day  fixed,  and  on 
its  eve  she  cut  the  Gordian  knot  (it  is  sup¬ 
posed  with  the  connivance  of  her  brother 
Lord  Kingston  and  her  uncle  William 
Fielding,  who  had  been  on  her  side  in  the 
family  quarrel)  by  arranging  to  elope  with 
Mr.  Wortley.  Not  without  many  scru- 

*  “  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wort¬ 
ley  Montagu.”  (From  which  edition  all  sub¬ 
sequent  extracts  are  taken,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.) 
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pies  and  alarms  ;  she  repeatedly  assures 
him  that  her  father  will  never  forgive 
them,  and  that  she  will  be  a  penniless 
bride. 

“  I  tremble  for  what  we  are  doing.  Are 
you  sure  you  will  love  me  forever?  Shall  we 
never  repent  ?  I  fear  and  I  hope.  1  foresee 
all  that  will  happen  on  this  occasion.  I  shall 
incense  my  family  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
generality  of  the  world  will  blame  my  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  relations  and  friends  of  - 

[the  rejected  suitor]  will  invent  a  thousand 
stories  of  me ;  yet  ’tis  possible  you  may 
recompense  everything  to  me.” 

From  West  Dean,  whither  Lady  Mary 
was  sent  with  her  brother,  she  made  her 
escape,  and  was  married  in  August,  1712. 
Two  months  later  she  writes  from  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  where  she  remained  with  some 
friends  during  Mr.  Wortley’s  absence  : — 

“  I  don’t  know  very  well  how  to  begin  ;  I 
am  perfectly  unacquainted  with  a  proper 
matrimonial  style.  After  all,  I  think  ’tis  best 
to  write  as  if  we  were  not  married  at  all.  I 
lament  your  absence  as  if  yon  were  still  my 
lover,  and  am  impatient  to  hear  yon  are  got 
safe  to  Durham,  and  have  fixed  a  time  for  your 
return  ...  I  check  myself  when  1  grieve  for 
your  absence  by  remembering  how  much  rea- 
son  I  have  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  passing 
my  whole  life  with  you.  I  am  afraid  of  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  I  return  thanks  for  it  to  Heaven, 
because  you  will  charge  me  with  hypocrisy. 
But  yon  are  mistaken.  I  assist  every  day  at 
public  prayers  in  this  family,  and  never  forget 
in  my  private  ejaculations  how  much  I  owe  to 
Heaven  for  making  me  yours.” 

It  was  an  ill  response  on  the  part  of  a 
bridegroom  to  such  a  letter  as  this  to  allow 
days  to  pass  without  reply'  or  even  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  Mr.  Wortley  had  at  that 
time.  Lady  Mary  said  long  afterward, 
“  the  soit  of  passion  for  me  that  would 
have  made  me  invisible  to  all  but  himself 
had  it  been  in  his  power  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  cared  little  for  her  peace  of  mind  or 
ordinary  comfort. 

”  ’Tis  the  most  cruel  thing  in  the  world,” 
she  writes,  ‘‘  to  think  one  has  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  what  one  loves.  How  can  you  be  so 
careless  ?  Is  it  because  you  don’t  love  writ¬ 
ing  ?  Yon  should  remember  I  want  to  know 
yon  are  safe  at  Durham.  I  shall  imagine  yon 
have  had  some  fall  from  your  horse  or  ill  acci¬ 
dent  by  the  way,  without  regard  to  probabil¬ 
ity.  There  is  nothing  too  extravagant  for  a 
woman  and  a  lover’s  fears.” 

A  little  later,  after  telling  him  that  she 
has  been  very  ill,  but  would  not  allow  her 
maid  to  wiite  lest  he  should  be  needlessly 
alarmed,  she  concludes,  “  I  wish  you 
would  write  again  to  Mr.  Phipps,  for  I 
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don’t  hear  of  any  money,  and  am  in  the 
utmost  necessity  for  it.”  Her  next  letter 
is  from  Ilincliinbrook,  where,  she  says, 
‘‘  I  walked  two  hours  on  the  terrace  .  .  . 
a  good-natured  robin  redbreast  kept  me 
company  almost  all  the  afternoon,  with  so 
much  good  humor  and  humanity  as  gives 
me  faith  for  the  piece  of  charity  ascribed 
to  these  little  creatures  in  the  ‘  Children 
in  the  Wood.’  ”  All  her  letters  of  this 
period  have  ttve  same  tone  of  half-playful 
melancholy.  She  knows  he  dues  not  ex¬ 
pect  (‘‘  nor  even  so  much  as  desire”)  to 
hear  from  her  so  often,  but  “  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  I  write  and  read  till 
I  can’t  see,  and  then  I  walk.  Sleep  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  thus  my  whole  time  is  divid¬ 
ed  ...  I  see  nothing,  but  I  think  of 
everything,  and  indulge  my  imagination, 
which  is  chiefly  employed  on  you.” 

A  strange  and  sudden  change  of  sur¬ 
roundings  for  one  who,  only  a  few  months 
before,  had  been  presiding  over  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  gay  and  crowded  town  house,*  so 
beset  by  admirers  as  to  drive  Mr.  Wortley, 
looking  on  from  a  distance,  into  wrath  and 
despair  ! 

Six  months  later,  in  1713,  the  young 
couple  are  still  without  any  settled  home, 
and  are  again  apart.  Mr.  Wortley,  en¬ 
grossed  by  parliament-ary  duties,  seems  to 
have  left  Lady  Mary  to  do  the  best  she 
could  for  herself  as  to  a  residence. 

One  house  which  he  suggested  was 
found  to  be  unfurnished  ;  the  landlord  of 
another  was  in  France  ;  of  a  ih'rd  she 
hears  that  it  is  half  in  ruins  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  locked  up  ! 

During  this  period  of  solitary  discom¬ 
fort  she  lost  her  brother  Lord  Kingston  at 
the  age  qf  twenty-two.  He  was  an  amia¬ 
ble  young  man,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely 
attached,  and  was  carried  off  by  small-pox 
with  such  appalling  suddenness  that  she 
did  not  even  hear  of  his  illness  until  she 
was  informed  of  his  death.  After  this 
event  she  writes  to  Mr.  Wortley  : — 

“  Your  absence  increases  my  melancholy  so 
much  1  fright  myself  with  imaginary  horrors, 
and  shall  always  be  fancying  dangers  for  you 
while  you  are  out  of  my  sight.  I  am  afraid 
of  Lord  H.  ;  I  am  afraid  of  everything. 
There  wants  but  little  of  my  being  afraid  of 


*  Not  the  least  onerous  of  the  young  host¬ 
ess’s  duties  was  carving  for  all  the  guests. 
She  took  lessons  in  the  art  three  times  a  week, 
and  dined  at  an  earlier  hour  herself  that  she 
might  give  undivided  attention  to  her  task. 
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the  small  pox  for  yon,  so  unreasonable  are  my 
fears,  which,  however,  proceed  from  an  un- 
limited  love.  If  I  lose  you — I  cannot  hear 
that  ‘  if,'  which  1  bless  God  is  without  proba. 
bility.  But  since  the  loss  of  my  poor  un¬ 
happy  brother  I  dread  every  evil.” 

Letter  after  letter  is  in  this  attain  of 
wounded  affection.  When  anxiety  for 
the  health  of  their  first  child  *  is  added  to 
her  other  troubles,  she  vainly  appeals  to 
her  husband  for  sympathy. 

I  found  our  poor  boy  not  so  well  as  I  ex¬ 
pected.  He  is  very  lively,  but  so  weak  that 
my  heart  aches  about  him  very  often.  I  hope 
you  are  well — I  should  be  glad  to  bear  so,  and 
what  success  you  have  in  your  business.  .  .  . 

I  am  in  abundance  of  pain  about  our  dear 
child.  Though  I  am  convinced  in  my  reason 
’tis  both  silly  and  wicked  to  set  one’s  heart 
too  fondly  on  anything  in  this  world,  yet  1 
cannot  overcome  myself  so  far  as  to  think  of 
parting  with  him  with  resignation.  I  hope 
and  1  beg  of  God  he  may  live  to  be  a  comfort 
to  us  both.” 

Again — 

”  I  know  very  well  that  nobody  was  ever 
teased  into  a  liking,  but  1  cannot  any  longer 
forbear  telling  you  I  think  you  use  me  very 
unkindly.  ...  I  am  very  sensible  1  parted 
from  you  in  July,  and  it  is  now  the  middle  of  • 
November.  As  if  this  was  not  hardship 
enough,  you  do  not  tell  me  you  are  sorry  for 
it.  You  w'rite  seldom  and  with  so  much  in¬ 
difference  as  shows  you  hardly  think  of  me  at 
all.  I  complain  of  ill  health,  and  yon  only  say 
yon  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  make  it.  You 
never  inquire  after  your  child.  I  would  fain 
flatter  myself  yon  have  more  kindness  for  him 
and  for  me  than  you  express.” 

Mr.  Ropes,  in  the  introductory  sketch 
to  his  admirable  selection  from  Lady 
Mary’s  letters,  says  that  she,  like  many  of 
her  masculine  contemporaries,  ‘‘  developed 
the  intellectual  and  practical  side  of  her 
nature  at  the  expense  of  the  emotions.” 

”  One  may  say  that  she  was  all  her  days  a 
traveller,  regarding  the  world  of  life  as  she 
did  the  lands  through  which  she  journeyed. 
The  joys  of  existence  were  hut  the  chance  of 
a  fine  day,  or  a  good  inn  on  the  road  ;  its 
griefs  but  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  a  hovel— all  alike  to  be  borne  with 
quietly  because  they  would  he  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  to  morrow.  Friends,  relations  even,  were 
but  travelling  companions — here  to-day,  gone 
to-morrow.”  f 

This  excellently  illustrates  one  side  of 
her  character,  the  side  most  prominent  in 

*  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  born  in  1713. 

t‘‘Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu:  select 
passages  from  her  letters.”  Edited  by  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Ropes,  M.A.  ”  Introductory  Sketch,” 
p.  31. 
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later  life,  but  induced,  or  at  all  events  un¬ 
duly  developed,  by  circumstances.  And 
after  reading  her  first  simple,  sincere,  and 
pathetic  letters  to  Mr.  Wortley,  one  can¬ 
not  help  believing  with  Leigh  Hunt,  when 
alluding  to  a  girlish  fancy  she  had  for 
founding  “  an  English  nunnery,”  that — 

“  There  was  one  period  of  her  life  at  which 
it  depended  upon  the  turn  of  a  die  whether 
our  heroine’s  vivacities  might  not  all  have 
compressed  themselves,  not  indeed  into  a 
lady-abbess,  but  into  a  very  good  lady-wife. 
She  only  required  to  have  been  a  little  better 
matched  in  order  to  have  met  the  mutual 
good-will  and  humanities  of  the  wedded  life 
more  than  half-way."  * 

Solitude  and  dulness  were  soon  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  state  of  lively  apprehension. 
Queen  Anne  died  in  August,  1714,  and 
after  the  proclamation  of  George  I.,  Lady 
Mary  writes  from  Middlethorpe  that  all 
the  principal  men  have  taken  post  for  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  hapless  ladies  are  in  fear  of 
Jacobite  incursions,  and  hear  rumors  of  a 
hostile  fleet  having  been  sighted. 

“You  made  me  cry  two  hours  last  night,” 
she  continues.  “I  cannot  imagine  why  you 
use  me  so  ill — for  what  reason  you  continue 
silent  when  you  know  at  any  time  your  si¬ 
lence  cannot  fail  of  giving  me  a  great  deal  of 
pain  ;  and  now  to  a  higher  degree  because  of 
the  perplexity  1  am  in,  without  knowing 
where  you  are,  what  you  are  doing,  or  what 
to  do  with  my  dear  little  boy.” 

Lord  Carlisle’s  daughters  having  opened 
the  doors  of  Castle  Howard  to  Lady  Mary 
and  her  child,  she  discusses  Mr.  Wortley ’s 
prospects  in  the  new  reign — 

“  I  am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your 
friends  ;  I  hope  it  will  put  you  in  mind  of 
serving  yourself.  If  it  was  possible  to  restore 
liberty  to  your  country  or  limit  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  prerogative  by  reducing  yourself 
to  a  garret,  1  should  be  pleased  to  share  so 
glorious  a  poverty  with  you.  But  as  the  world 
is  and  will  be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  rich, 
that  it  may  be  in  one’s  power  to  do  good.  No 
modest  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  make  his 
fortune.  .  .  .  The  ministry  is  like  a  play  at 
Court.  There’s  a  little  door  to  get  in,  and  a 
great  crowd  without,  shoving  and  thrusting 
who  shall  be  foremost.  People  who  knock 
others  with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little 
kick  of  the  shins,  and  still  thrust  heartily  for¬ 
ward,  are  sure  of  a  good  place.  Your  modest 
man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is  shoved 
about  by  everybody,  his  clothes  torn,  almost 
squeezed  to  death,  and  sees  a  thousand  get  in 
before  him  that  don’t  make  so  good  a  figure 
as  himself.  ...  I  believe  you  deserve  every- 


*  “  Men,  Women  and  Books,”  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  p.  318. 


thing  and  are  capable  of  everything  ;  but  no 
one  else  will  believe  in  you  if  they  see  you  get 
nothing.” 

Mr.  Worlley’s  election  for  Westminster 
and  appointment  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  1715,  brought  his  wife  once  more 
to  Court.  She  found  changes,  not  to  her 
liking,  in  the  family  circle.  Her  sister 
Frances  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  a 
man  whom  Lady  Mary  disliked  and  dis¬ 
trusted  ;  her  father  (become  Duke  of 
Kingston)  had  married  Lady  Helle  Ben- 
tinck,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Portland — 
a  famous  beauty,  and  younger  than  his 
own  daughters.  Lady  Mary  wrote  a  brief 
and  acrid  account  of  the  new  Court  in 
which  she  styles  the  King  “  an  honest 
blockhead,”  and  speaks  of  the  fiery  tem¬ 
per  and  arrogance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Princess,  she  says — 

“  was  esteemed  a  German  beauty,  and  had 
that  genius  which  qualified  her  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  fool  and  made  her  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  of  sense  ;  I  mean  a  low 
cunning,  which  gave  her  an  inclination  to 
cheat  all  the  people  she  conversed  with,  and 
often  cheated  herself  in  the  first  place,  not 
having  understanding  enough  to  observe  that 
falsehood  in  conversation,  like  red  on  the 
face,  should  be  used  very  seldom  and  very 
sparingly,  or  they  destroy  that  interest  they 
are  designed  to  heighten.” 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart  quotes  from  her 
grandmother’s  journal  an  odd  story  of  one 
of  the  royal  parties.  Wishing  to  leave 
earlier  than  usual,  to  fulfil  some  particular 
engagement.  Lady  Mary  made  her  excuses 
to  the  King,  who  received  them  with 
many  complimentary  remonstrances.  At 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  she  met 
Secretary  Craggs,  who  inquired  “  If  the 
company  were  put  oflE  ?”  She  told  him 
why  she  was  going  away,  and  how  the 
King  had  urged  her  to  remain  ;  on  which 
Mr.  Craggs  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  like 
a  child,  ran  upstairs  with  her,  deposited 
her  in  the  antechamber,  and  silently  van¬ 
ished.  The  pages  then  opened  the  inner 
doors,  and  before  she  had  recovered  breath 
she  was  again  in  the  royal  presence. 
“  Ah,  la  revoila  .'”  cried  the  King,  thank¬ 
ing  her  for  her  obliging  change  of  mind. 
Fluttered,  and  off  her  guard,  she  replied, 
“  Oh,  Lord,  Sir,  I  have  been  so  fright¬ 
ened  !”  and  told  him  the  whole  story. 
In  the  midst  of  her  recital  the  doors  again 
flew  open,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  was 
announced,  apparently  just  arrived.  ‘‘ J/at# 
comment  done,  M.  Craggs,'*  said  the  King, 
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“  esUee  que  c  est  I  mage  de  ce  pays  de  por 
Ur  des  belles  comme  un  sac  de  froment 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
your  Majesty’s  satisfaction,”  answered  the 
Minister,  with  a  low  bow.  But  turning 
to  the  tell-tale,  he  whispered  a  bitter  re¬ 
proach,  enforced  with  a  round  oath. 

“  Which  I  durst  not  resent,”  concluded 
her  narrative,  “for  I  had  drawn  it  upon 
myself.  And  indeed  I  was  heartily  vexed 
at  my  own  imprudence.” 

In  1716  began  the  travels  to  which  Lady 
Mary  bad  from  her  earliest  youth  looked 
forward  as  the  roost  delightful  mode  of 
life.  Mr.  Wortley  was  made  Ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  with  the  purpose  of  mediat¬ 
ing  between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists, 
and  his  wife  and  child  accompanied  him.’*‘ 

During  a  brief  delay  in  Rotterdam  she 
was  delighted  by  its  cleanliness,  assuring 
Lady  Mar  that  she  walked  all  over  the 
town  in  her  slippers,  “  without  receiving 
one  spot  of  dirt  ’  and  she  quickly  detect¬ 
ed  the  salient  point  in  the  national  char¬ 
acter,  warning  her  sister  that  if  her  own 
letters  are  found  amusing  she  will  demand 
a  full  return  in  London  news — “  It  is  not 
from  Holland  you  must  expect  a  disinter¬ 
ested  offer.  I  can  already  write  enough 
in  the  style  of  Rotterdam  to  make  a  good 
bargain.’’  She  enjoyed  travelling  from 
Ratisbon  to  Vienna  “  in  one  of  those  lit¬ 
tle  vessels  tliat  they  very  properly  call 
wooden  houses,  having  in  them  almost  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  palace — stoves, 
kitchens,  etc.  They  are  rowed  by  twelve 
men  and  move  with  incredible  swiftness.” 
But  the  capital  itself  disappointed  her  by 
the  narrowness  of  its  streets  and  the  “  in¬ 
tolerable  inconvenience”  of  living  in  flats 
— so  that  “  the  apartments  of  a  Minister 
of  State  are  divided  but  by  a  partition 
from  those  of  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker.” 
She  was  astonished  at  the  extravagant 
dress  of  the  leaders  of  fashion — “  heads 
of  hair  too  large  to  go  into  a  moderate 
tub,”  and  “  whalebone  petticoats  which 
cover  some  acres  of  ground” — was  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  lovely  Empress  Elizabeth, 
whom  she  described  as  a  compound  of 


*  It  is  now  tolerably  certain  that  the  famous 
letters  from  which  all  accounts  of  her  travels 
in  the  East  have  been  gathered  were  not 
strictly  her  genuine  correspondence,  but, 
after  the  literary  fashion  of  the  day  (carried 
to  an  unpardonable  length  by  Pope),  were 
“  dressed  for  publication,”  and  in  some  cases 
compiled  from  her  copious  diary. 


Juno,  Venus,  and  the  Graces — and  was 
infinitely  amused  by  the  Empress-Mother 
Eleanora,  “  a  princess  of  grtat  virtue  and 
goodness,  who  piques  herself  so  much  on 
a  violent  devotion  that  she  is  perpetually 
performing  extraordinary  acts  of  penance 
without  having  ever  done  anything  to  de¬ 
serve  them.” 

Lady  Mary  gives  a  slyly  suggestive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  looks  of  the  ladies  of  Hano¬ 
ver  (whither  the  Embassy  digressed  to 
consult  the  King),  who,  she  says,  have 
jet-black  hair  and  eyebrows,  rosy  cheeks, 
snowy  foreheads,  and  scarlet  lips. 

“  These  perfections  never  leave  them  till 
the  hour  of  their  death,  and  have  a  very  fine 
effect  by  candle  light,  but  I  could  wish  they 
were  handsome  with  a  little  more  variety. 
They  resemble  one  another  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Salmon’s  waxwork  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and 
are  in  as  much  danger  of  melting  away  by  too 
near  approaching  the  fire,  which  they  for  that 
reason  carefully  avoid.” 

At  last,  arriving  at  Adrianople,  she 
found  herself  “  in  a  new  world,”  and  her 
Whig  principles  were  much  fortified  by 
the  spectacle  of  “  the  blessed  condition  of 
the  most  absolute  monarch  on  earth,* 
who  owns  no  law  but  his  will,”  yet,  “  the 
government  being  in  the  bands  of  the 
army,  is  as  much  a  slave  as  any  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  trembles'ata  janissary’s  frown.” 
The  appearance  of  subjection  is  indeed 
great,  a  Minister  being  spoken  to  on  bend¬ 
ed  knee.  But,  should  he  displease  the 
people — 

“  in  three  hours’  time  he  is  dragged  even  from 
his  master’s  arms.  None  of  our  harmless  call¬ 
ing  names  1  They  cut  off  his  hands,  head, 
and  feet  and  throw  them  before  the  palace 
gate  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world.  ...  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  Government  would 
send  hither  a  shipload  of  your  passive  obedi¬ 
ent  men  that  they  might  see  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  clearest  light,  where  it  is  hard  to 
judge  whether  the  prince,  people,  or  minis¬ 
ters  are  most  miserable.” 

Here  Lady  Mary  first  assumed  the 
Turkish  dress,  familiar  now  in  her  often 
engraved  portraits — a  confcctii.n  of  rose- 
colored  damask,  white  silk  gauze,  green 
and  gold  brocade,  ermine,  gold  fringe  and 
diamond  buttons,  crowned  by  a  bouquet 
of  jewels  in  natural  colors  for  the  hair,  her 
account  of  which  reads  like  a  page  from 
the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  She  laughs  at 
the  popular  idea  of  the  seclusion  of  Turk¬ 
ish  women,  and  says  she  regards  them  as 


*  Sultan  Achmet  III. 
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the  only  free  people  in  the  empire.  “  ’Tie 
true  the  law  permits  the  Turk  four  wives. 
But  there  is  no  instance  of  a  man  of  qual¬ 
ity  that  makes  use  of  this  liberty,  or  a 
woman  of  rank  that  would  suffer  it.” 

To  Pope  she  writes  that  the  customs 
and  the  dress  of  those  around  her  eluci¬ 
date  many  passages  in  his  Homer.  Prin¬ 
cesses  still  embroider  at  the  loom,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  maidens  ;  the  Grecian 
dances  a  e  the  same  as  that  of  Diana  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  ;  the  snowy  veil 
of  Helen  ”  is  still  fashionable  and  she 
never  sees  half-a-dozen  old  pashas,  w’ith 
their  reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  sun,  without  being  reminded  of  good 
King  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  (Though 
how  the  Greeks  would  have  relished  the 
comparison  is  questionable.)  While  at 
Adrianople  Lady  Mary  studied  Oriental 
languages  and  customs  closely,  and  her  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  to  inoculation  for 
small-pox.  A  set  of  old  women  make  it 
their  business  to  perform  the  operation 
every  autumn,  she  says  : — 

“  People  send  to  one  another  to  know  if 
any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the 
small-pox.  They  make  parties  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  The  French 
Ambassador  says  that  they  take  the  small  pox 
here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the 
waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it.  Yon 
may  believe  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  the 
safety  of  the  experiment  since  I  intend  to  try 
it  on  my  dear  little  son.  I  am  patriot  enough 
to  take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention 
into  fashion  in  England,  and  I  should  not  fail 
to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  very  particu¬ 
larly  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  of  them  that  I 
thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a 
considerable  branch  of  their  revenue  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Perhaps  if  I  live  to 
return  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.” 

Lady  Mary’s  feeling  on  the  question 
was  intensified  by  personal  experience  of 
its  importance,  her  brother  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  died  of  small-pox.  She  was 
herself  attacked  by  the  malady  before  leav¬ 
ing  England,  and  has  described  her  dis¬ 
tress  and  terror  in  one  of  her  “  Town 
Eclogues”  (verses  now  rarely  looked  at, 
and  which  but  for  the  interest  felt  in  their 
author  would  speedily  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten) — but  she  escaped  with  the  loss  of  her 
eyelashes,  which  gave  an  air  of  fierceness, 
it  is  said,  to  her  otherwise  very  beautiful 
eyes.  She  did  bravely  enter  on  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  ignorance  and  prejudice  hint¬ 
ed  at  in  this  letter,  but  it  cost  her  dear  ; 


according  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  she  pro¬ 
tested  that  for  four  or  five  years  succeed¬ 
ing  her  arrival  in  England  she  seldom 
passed  a  day  without  regretting  her  patri¬ 
otic  undertaking. 

“  She  vowed  she  would  never  have  attempt¬ 
ed  it  if  she  had  foreseen  the  vexation,  the  per¬ 
secution,  the  obloquy  it  brought  upon  her. 
The  clamors  raised  against  the  practice,  and 
of  course  against  her,  were  beyond  belief. 
The  faculty  rose  in  arms  to  a  man,  foretelling 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  clergy 
descanted  from  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety 
of  thus  seeking  to  take  events  out  of  the  hands 
of  Providence.  The  common  people  hooted 
at  her  as  an  unnatural  mother,  who  had  risked 
the  lives  of  her  children.  And  notwithstand¬ 
ing  supporters  among  the  higher  classes, 
headed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,*  who  stood 
by  her  firmly,  some  of  her  acquaintances 
joined  the  outcry.  .  .  .  The  four  great  phy¬ 
sicians  deputed  by  Government  to  watch  the 
progress  of  inoculation  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Mary’s  daughter,!  betrayed  such  incredulity 
as  to  its  success,  and  such  an  unwillingness  to 
have  it  succeed,  that  she  never  liked  to  leave 
the  child  alone  with  them  one  second,  lest 
it  should  suffer  from  their  interference.”  | 

This,  however,  is  anticipating  Lady 
Mary’s  experiences.  White  still  in  the 
East  she  observed  everything,  and  admired 
much  that  she  saw,  especially  the  beauty 
of  many  of  the  women.  Fatima,  the  wife 
of  the  Kiyaya,  must  have  rivalled  the 
“  Fair  Persian.” 

“  Her  beauty  effaced  everything.  I  have 
seen  all  that  has  been  called  lovely  either  in 
England  or  Germany,  and  never  saw  anything 
so  gloriously'  beautiful,  nor  can  I  recollect  a 
face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice  of  near 
hers.  She  stood  up  to  receive  me  with  a 
sweetness  full  of  majesty  that  no  court  breed¬ 
ing  could  ever  give.  ...  I  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  that  I  could  not  for  some  time 
speak  to  her,  being  wholly  taken  up  in  gazing. 
That  surprising  harmony  of  features !  That 
lovely  bloom  of  complexion !  The  unutter¬ 
able  enchantment  of  her  smile !  But  her 
eyes  !  Large  and  black,  with  all  the  soft  lan- 

*  Caroline  of  Anspach,  afterward  Queen, 

t  Her  eon  had  been  successfully  “  engrafted” 
at  Belgrade  in  1718, 

!  After  this  experience  it  was  natural  that 
Lady  Mary  should  greatly  admire  the  mode  of 
treating  the  physician  which  she  observed 
daring  her  long  residence  in  the  Venetian 
States  :  “  They  make  it  his  interest  that  the 
whole  parish  should  be  in  good  health,  giving 
him  a  stated  pension,  collected  by  a  tax  on 
every  house,  on  condition  that  he  neither  de¬ 
mands  nor  receives  any  fees,  nor  ever  refuses 
a  visit  either  to  rich  or  poor.  The  last  article 
would  be  very  hard  if  we  had  as  many  vapor¬ 
ish  ladies  as  in  England  ;  but  these  imaginary 
ills  are  entirely  unknown  here.” 
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guishmeut  of  the  blue  !  every  turn  of  her  face 
discovering  some  new  chaim  !” 

The  two  young  daughters  and  twenty 
maiden  attendants  on  this  Eastern  divinity 
were  also  “  lovely  as  angels.”  They 
danced,  played,  and  sang  for  their  enrap¬ 
tured  guest’s  entertainment,  censed  her 
with  amber  from  silver  censers,  served  her 
on  their  knees  with  coffee  in  the  finest 
china,  and  presented  her  with  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  in  a  silver  basket. 

Lady  Mary  expressed  some  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  her  hostess  inspired,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  her  “  what  a  noise  such 
a  face  as  hers  would  make  in  London  or 
Paris.”  “  I  can’t  believe  you,”  replied 
Fatima  ;  ”  if  beauty  was  so  much  valued 
in  your  country  as  you  say,  they  would 
never  have  suffered  you  to  leave  it.”  * 

In  her  Turkish  dress  Lady  Mary  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  Exchange,  ”  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  kept  extremely  neat,”  and 
observed  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  rich  Jews,  who,  she  says,  are  also  the 
physicians,  the  stewards,  and  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  all  the  great  men.  Thence  to 
the  camp,  where  she  found  the  tents 
“  rather  like  palaces  and  then  to  the 
marble  mosque  of  Selim  I.,  with  its  two 
thousand  lamps  and  four  gilt  towers. 

Going  with  the  Embassy  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  she  pursued  the  same  course  of  in¬ 
defatigable  and  unprejudiced  observation, 
studying  the  language  and  antiquities  of 
the  country,  and  finding  certain  points  not 
only  in  its  climate,  but  its  laws,  which  she 
prefers  to  those  of  her  own.  In  January, 
1718,  she  writes  : — 

“  I  am  now  silting,  this  present  fourth  of 
January  [1718],  with  the  windows  open,  en¬ 
joying  the  warm  shine  of  the  sun,  while  you 
are  freezing  over  a  sad  sea-coal  fire,  and  my 
chamber  set  out  with  carnations,  roses,  and 
jonquils  fresh  from  my  garden.  I  am  also 
charmed  with  many  points  of  the  Turkish 
law,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  better  de¬ 
signed  and  better  executed  than  ours.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  punishment  of  convicted  liars 
(triumphant  criminals  in  our  country,  God 
knows) ;  they  are  burned  on  the  forehead  with 
a  hot  iron.  How  many  white  foreheads 
should  we  see  disfigured  !  How  many  fine 
gentlemen  would  be  forced  to  wear  their  wigs 
as  low  as  their  eyebrows  were  this  law  in 
practice  with  us !” 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written  Lady 

*  Lady  Mary  assures  her  sister.  Lady  Mar, 
that  she  does  not  repeat  this  reply  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  vanity,  but  to  show  the  ready  wit  of  the 
Turkish  beauty. 


Mary’s  daughter  *  was  born,  at  Pera. 
This  she  describes  as  a  place  so  well  repre¬ 
senting  the  Tower  of  Babel,  from  the  di¬ 
verse  nationalities  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
she  knows  several  infants  of  thiee  or  four 
years  old  who  speak  Italian,  French, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  Russian.  Constanti¬ 
nople,  on  its  seven  hills  of  unequal  height, 
she  assures  Lady  Biistol,  seems  as  large 
again  as  it  is — 

“  showing  an  agreeable  mixture  of  gardens, 
pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces,  mosques,  and 
public  buildings  raised  one  above  another, 
with  as  much  beauty  and  appearance  of  sym¬ 
metry  as  your  ladyship  ever  saw  in  a  cabinet 
adorned  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  jars  show¬ 
ing  themselves  above  jars,  mixed  with  canis¬ 
ters,  babies,  and  candlesticks.  This  is  a  very 
odd  comparison,  but  it  gives  me  an  exact 
image  of  the  thing.” 

Mr.  Wortley  was  not  successful  as  an 
ambassador.  In  a  di.spatch  of  his,  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Record  Office,  says  Mr. 
Ropes,  “  he  prides  himself  on  telling  the 
Turks  ‘  plain  truths,’  a  method  not  apt  to 
soothe  wounded  susceptibilities.”  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  fiist  intimation  of  recall  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Addison,  gentle,  courteous,  and 
gracious  as  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  friend  anxious  to  soften  unacceptable 
tidings.  In  the  summer  of  1718  he  left 
Constantinople  with  his  family,  and  Lady 
Mary’s  letteis  tiace  the  route  of  their  slow 
progress  homewaid,  always  noting  points 
of  interest  when  they  break  the  journey. 
She  fell  ill  of  fever  at  Lyons,  and  says  to 
Lady  Rich — 

“  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  journey 
has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  need  that  addi¬ 
tion  to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing 
so  terrible  as  objects  of  misery,  except  one 
had  the  God-like  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them  ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of 
Fiance  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post- 
horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg  with  miserable  starved  faces  and  thin 
tattered  clothes.  .  .  .  This  is  all  the  French 
magnificence  till  yon  come  to  Fontainebleau. 
There  you  begin  to  think  the  kingdom  rich 
when  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  rooms  in  the  King’s  hunting  palace.” 

Through  all  Lady  Mary’s  eager  interest 
in  attacking  new  studies  and  visiting  fresh 
scenes  there  runs  a  vein  of  melancholy 
reflection,  typified  by  her  remark  to  the 
Abbe  Conti,  on  reaching  Dover  : — 

“  After  having  read  all  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  languages  I  am  mistress  of,  and  having 
decayed  my  sight  by  midnight  studies,  I  envy 

*  Mary  Wortley,  afterward  Countess  of  Bute. 
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the  easy  peace  of  mind  of  a  ruddy  milkmaid 
who,  undisturbed  by  doubt,  hears  the  sermon 
with  humility  every  Sunday,  having  not  con¬ 
fused  the  sentiments  of  natural  duty  in  her 
head  by  the  vain  inquiries  of  the  schools.” 

Tills  seems  almost  a  premonition  of  the 
many  troubles  and  vexations — none  the 
easier  to  bear  because  in  some  cases  the 
result  of  her  own  imprudence — which  fol¬ 
lowed  Lady  Mary’s  return  to  England. 
They  were  all  employed  with  savage  and 
unsparing  vindictiveness  to  point  Pope’s 
attacks  when  declining  friendliness  had 
become  open  war.  They  were  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  later  and  more  impartial  accounts, 
susceptible  of  far  less  injurious  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  her  unlucky  interposi¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  affairs  of  M.  Remond, 
a  French  wit  and  versifier  of  good  family 
but  somewhat  alarming  parentage  (his  fa¬ 
ther  was  known  as  Remond  le  Diable),  of 
whom  St.  Simon  has  left  a  most  unpre¬ 
possessing  portrait,  though  he  allows  him 
talent.*  He  was  known  to  Lady  Mary’s 
friends.  Lord  Stair  and  the  Abbe  Conti, 
and  began  to  write  to  her  while  she  was  in 
Constantinople  in  the  strain  of  “  exalted 
gallantry”  in  which  literary  men  at  that 
time  usually  addressed  w'omen.  On  her 
way  home  they  met  in  Paris,  where  Re¬ 
mond  formed  one  of  the  little  circle  sur¬ 
rounding  Lady  Mar,  who  had  joined  her 
husband,  exiled  because  of  his  intrigues 
with  the  Jacobites,  but  more  than  suspect¬ 
ed  of  dealing  with  and  impartially  betray, 
ing  both  paities,  as  his  pleasing  sobriquet, 
‘‘  Bobbing  John,”  indicates.  After  meet¬ 
ing  Lady  Mary,  Remond’s  protestations 
of  devotion  grew  more  fervent,  and  were 
curiously  mixed  with  entreaties  for  aid 
and  advice  in  financial  matters.  This, 
most  unfortunately,  she  gave  him — “  out 
of  a  high  point  of  generosity  for  which  I 
wish  myself  hanged,”  she  told  her  sister 
Lady  Mar — “  flattering  myself  that  I  was 
doing  a  very  heroic  action  in  trying  to 
make  a  man’s  fortune,  though  I  did  not 
care  for  his  addresses.” 

She  bought  and  sold  South  Sea  stock 
for  Remond  with  varying  success— the 
frenzy  for  it  was  then  (1720)  at  its  height 
— but  finally  a  considerable  sum  was  lost, 
and  he  changed  from  adulator  to  vitupera- 


*  "  Un  petit  honime  avec  un  gros  nez,  de 
gros  yeirx  roods  sortant,  de  gros  vilains  traits, 
et  one  voix  enrouee.  ...  |I1  avait  beauconp 
d ’esprit.  .  .  .  il  avait  encore  plus  d’effronterie 
d’ opinion  de  soi,  et  de  mepris  des  autres.” 


tor,  even  accusing  Lady  Mary  of  detaining 
the  money  he  had  entrusted  to  her,  and 
threatening  her  with  exposure  and  the 
publication  of  her  letters,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  he  was  about  to  visit  England.  He 
was  evidently  furious  at  his  loss,  and  Lady 
Mary  was  nearly  distracted  at  the  thought 
of  the  whole  discreditable  affair  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  upright,  proud, 
somewhat  censorious  husband,  and  at  the 
lampoons,  satires,  and  scandal  to  which 
any  rumor  of  the  facts  would  give  rise. 
The  exact  way  in  which  matters  were 
finally  settled  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it 
is  conjectured  that  Remond  did  make  his 
appeal  to  Mr.  Wortley,  and  that  Lady 
Mary  then  placed  his  letters  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  hands  for  her  own  justification,  as 
they  were  all  discovered  endorsed  by  him. 
In  the  last,  on  which  Mr.  Wortley  has 
written  :  ”  Mr.  Remond,  after  his  return 
to  Paris.  His  loss  by  the  Mississippi  and 
his  small  gain  in  England.  Advises  to 
realize” — this  passage  occurs  : — 

“  I  do  not  regret  the  climate  or  the  society 
of  England,  but  the  conversation  of  a  few  per¬ 
sons,  particularly  yours,  which  I  enjoyed  but 
rarely  ...  I  know  that  English  ladies  are  in¬ 
capable  of  friendship  or  love.  I  care  little 
about  the  folly  of  the  one,  but  1  was  very  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  I  shall  love 
you  without  exacting  a  return.” 

M.  Remond  had  certainly  shown  this 
disinterested  affection  in  a  singularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  manner.  But  his  letter  dis¬ 
proves  the  complexion  Lady  Mary’s  ene¬ 
mies  chose  to  put  on  the  affair. 

At  this  time  the  Wortleys  were  living 
at  Twickenham,  to  which  they  returned 
later,  liking  the  neighborhood  well  enough 
to  buy  a  house  there.*  The  friendship 
with  Pope  must  then  have  been  rapidly  on 
the  wane,  for  Lady  Mary  writes  to  her  sis¬ 
ter  : — 

“  I  see  sometimes  Mr.  Congreve  and  very 
seldom  Mr.  Pope,  who  continues  to  embellish 
his  house.  .  .  .  He  has  made  a  subterranean 
grotto  which  he  has  furnished  w'ith  looking- 
glass,  and  they  tell  me  it  has  a  very  good 
effect.” 

”  I  am  now  at  the  same  distance  from  Lon¬ 
don  that  you  are  from  Paris,”  she  tells  Lady 
Mar,  who  was  at  Fontainebleau,  “  and  could 
fall  into  solitary  amusements  with  a  good  deal 


*  Even  then  the  suburbs  of  London  were 
fast  losing  their  rurality.  “Twickenham,” 
she  writes,  “  is  become  so  fashionable  and 
the  neighborhood  so  much  enlarged,  that  ’tis 
more  like  Tunbridge  or  the  Bath  than  a  coun¬ 
try  retreat.” 
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of  taste,  but  I  resist  it  as  a  temptation  of 
Siten,  and  turn  my  endeavors  to  make  the 
world  as  agreeable  to  me  as  I  can,  which  is  the 
true  philosophy.  ...  I  ride  a  good  deal,  and 
have  got  a  horse  superior  to  any  two-legged 
animal,  he  being  without  a  fault.  I  work  like 
an  angel.  I  receive  visits  upon  idle  days,  and 
I  shade  my  life  as  I  do  my  tentstitch,  that  is, 
make  as  easy  transitions  as  I  can  from  busi¬ 
ness  to  pleasure.  The  one  would  be  too  dar¬ 
ing  and  gaudy  without  some  dark  shades  of 
t’other,  and  if  I  worked  altogether  in  the  dark 
colors  you  know  ’twould  be  quite  dismal.” 

This  quiet  life  was  varied  by  stag-hunts 
in  Richmond  Park  with  the  Piince  of 
Wales,  in  which  she  declared  she  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  vast  courage  and  skill,  and  was 

as  well  pleased  with  it  as  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  new  sense.” 

In  1726,  the  Duke  of  Kingston  died.* 
He  had  long  been  reconciled  to  bis  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son-in-law,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
cordial  intercourse  between  them  in  her 
letters.  Lady  Mary  considered  that  he  bad 
spoiled  her  brother’s  brief  life  by  hurrying 
him  into  an  unsuitable  marriage  for  the 
sake  of  the  bride’s  dower  ;  and  she  greatly 
disliked  his  second  wife.  He  bad  neg¬ 
lected  her  in  childhood,  and  endeavored 
to  coerce  her  into  marrying  a  man  she 
actively  disliked.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  loss  should  affect  her  very 
severely.  Family  quarrels  over  money 
matters  attended  his  death-bed  :  “  I  could 
not  get  ray  poor  sister  Gower  f  to  act  with 
me,”  Lady  Mary  says,  “  and  mamma  and 
I  were  in  an  actual  scold  when  my  poor 
father  expired.  She  has  shown  a  hardness 
of  heart  on  this  occasion  that  would  appear 
incredible  to  anybody  not  capable  of  it 
themselves.” 


*  Lady  Bute  could  only  remember  seeing 
her  grandfather  once.  She  was  playing  in 
her  mother’s  dressing-room  when  an  elderly 
stranger,  handsome  and  dignified,  with  an 
authoritative  manner,  abruptly  entered,  on 
which,  to  the  child's  great  surprise.  Lady 
Mary  started  up  from  the  toilet-table  and  fell 
on  her  knees  to  ask  his  blessing.  Lady  Bute’s 
next  recollection  in  connection  with  him  was 
the  ceremony  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Kings¬ 
ton’s  “  seeing  company”  after  his  funeral. 
The  house  was  hung  with  black  cloth.  The 
Duchess,  veiled  in  crape,  sat  upright  in  her 
state  bed  under  a  black  canopy.  At  its  foot 
were  ranged  the  Duke’s  grandchildren  in  pro¬ 
found  silence.  The  only  light  in  the  room 
was  from  a  single  wax  taper  ;  and  the  visitors, 
dressed  in  mourning,  approached  the  bed  on 
tip-toe  and  departed  with  deep  courtesies. 

t  Lady  Gower  herself  died  in  1827,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston  in  1828. 
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In  the  same  year  began  the  long  series 
of  annoyances  and  scandals  which  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  son  brought  on  his  parents. 

“  My  blessed  offspring  has  already  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  world,”  she  writes  to  Lady 
Mar.  ”  That  young  rake  my  son” — then 
thirteen  years  old — '*  took  to  his  heels  t’other 
day  and  transported  his  person  to  Oxford, 
being  in  his  own  opinion  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  University.  After  a  good  deal  of 
search  we  found  and  reduced  him,  much 
against  his  will,  to  the  humble  condition  of  a 
schoolboy.  It  happens  very  luckily  that  the 
sobriety  and  discretion  is  of  my  daughter’s 
side.  I  am  sorry  the  ugliness  is  so  too,  for 
my  son  grows  extremely  handsome.” 

In  the  following  year  Edward  Wortley 
again  disappeared,  and  it  was  several 
months  before  he  could  be  found,  in  spite 
of  offered  rewards.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  a  heavy  sorrow  had  fallen  on  his 
mother  in  the  insanity  of  her  favorite  sis¬ 
ter,  whose  absence  from  England  she  re¬ 
peatedly  deplored,  little  thinking  that  her 
return  thither  would  be  even  more  painful 
to  those  who  loved  her.  Lady  Mar’s  mar¬ 
ried  life  had  been  very  unhappy,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  her  illness  she  often  de¬ 
clared  that  her  husband’s  cruelty  had 
driven  her  mad. 

Lord  Grange,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  contested  with  Lady  Mary  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  his  sister-in-law.  As  his  peculiar 
method  of  providing  for  invalid  ladies  was 
pretty  notorious,  it  is  not  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  his  ap¬ 
plication  ;  *  on  which  he  forcibly  carried 
Lady  Mar  off  to  Scotland,  but  was  pursued 
and  deprived  of  his  victim  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice’s  warrant,  on  which  she  was 
placed  in  Lady  Mary’s  care  until  shortly 
before  her  departure  from  England. 

It  was  the  disappointed  and  vindictive 
Lord  Grange  (an  excellent  authority  on 
such  points  !)  who  spread  the  reports  of 
Lady  Mary’s  ill-treatment  of  her  sister, 
which  Pope  coupled  with  the  Reraond 
affair  in  the  well-known  line — 

“  Who  starved  a  sister  or  denied  a  debt.”f 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  real  foun¬ 
dation  for  these  charges  ;  and  when  in 
after  years  Lady  Mar  temporarily  recov- 

*  He  forcibly  detained  his  wife  for  many 
years  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda. 

f  In  Pope’s  Notes  to  the  “  Dunciad”  he 
says  :  “  This  passage  was  thought  to  allude  to 
a  famous  lady  who  cheated  a  French  wit  out 
of  £5000  in  the  South  Sea  year.” 
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ered  her  reason,  she  wrote  to  her  sister  with 
all  the  cl  1  affection.  But  Pope  was  never 
sciupulous  in  his  choice  of  weapons,  and  his 
quarrel  with  Lady  Mary  was  then  raging. 

According  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  her 
grandmother’s  “  own  statement”  of  its 
origin  was  that — 

“  At  some  ill-chosen  time,  when  she  least 
expected  w'hat  romances  call  a  declaration, 
Pope  made  such  passionate  love  to  her,  as,  in 
spite  of  her  utmost  endeavors  to  be  angry  and 
look  grave,  provoked  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  from  which  time  he  became  her  im¬ 
placable  enemy.” 

On  this  hypothesis,  Leigh  Hunt,  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  poet,  whom  he  sup¬ 
poses  led  on  and  then  ridiculed  by  a  heart¬ 
less  beauty,  addressed  to  Lady  Maiy’s 
shade  an  eloquent  remonstrance,  lier 
later  biographers  do  not  believe  the  ro¬ 
mantic  ^ersion.  They  think  her  parody 
on  Pope’s  ‘‘  Rustic  Lovers,”  and  Lady 
Mary’s  general  propensity  for  sharp  say¬ 
ings,  leading  to  a  war  of  words  with  nearly 
all  her  friends  in  turn,  quite  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  feud  which,  growing  in  bitter¬ 
ness  with  every  stinging  epigram  on  either 
side,  joined  in  by  Lord  Ilervey,  Swift, 
and  others,  and  intensified  by  fierce  politi¬ 
cal  antagonism,  was  certainly  not  the  least 
among  the  causes  that  impelled  her  long 
absence  from  her  native  country.  They 
think  Lady  Louisa  Stuart’s  story  ‘‘  a 
tradition,”  and  cite  in  support  of  their 
view  Pope’s  assertion  that  he  had  no  mis¬ 
understanding  with  Lady  Mary  until  he 
was  ”  the  author  of  his  own  misfortune  in 
discontinuing  her  acquaintance  and  her 
remark  to  Spence — ‘‘  You  shall  see  what 
a  goddess  he  makes  me  in  some  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  though  he  makes  such  a  devil  of  me 
in  his  writings  afterward,  without  any  rea¬ 
son  that  I  know  of.'^ 

But  even  supposing  Pope’s  addresses  to 
have  been  so  offered  and  so  rejected,  one 
cannot,  remembering  the  highly  artificial 
nature  of  all  his  passions,  the  rapidity  and 
ingenuity  with  which  his  apparently  most 
ardent  tributes,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
were  adapted  in  turn  to  each  “  Cynthia  of 
the  minute,”  and  the  gall  and  mire  with 
which  be  soiled  his  brilliant  pen  when 
Cynthia  offended  him,  think  his  case  de¬ 
served  the  indignant  sympathy  it  has  ex¬ 
cited.  He  was  a  recent  acquaintance  when 
Lady  Mary  went  to  Turkey,  yet  he  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  to  her  what  her  granddaugh¬ 
ter  calls  ‘‘high  heroic  fustian.”  ‘‘The 


fashion  was  a  French  importation,”  says 
Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  ‘‘  which  the  hostile 
tariffs  of  the  Whigs  were  unfortunately 
unable  to  prevent.  It  bore  no  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  genuine  love-letters  of 
their  day  than  to  those  of  ours,  and  the 
two  things  were  probably  never  confound¬ 
ed  in  the  mind  of  either  party.”  *  In 
her  replies  she  ignores  all  his  extravagant 
compliments,  adopting  a  cool  tone  of  in¬ 
tellectual  sympathy.  And  when  on  her 
way  back  to  England,  she  replies  to  his 
fervid  congratulations  on  her  return  : — 

“  I  can  hardly  forbear  being  angry  with  you 
for  rejoicing  at  what  displeases  me  so  much 
.  .  .  'tis  not  from  insensibility  of  the  joy  of 
seeing  my  friends  .  .  .  but  when  I  consider 
that  I  must  at  the  same  time  see  and  hear  a 
thousand  disagreeable  impertinents  ;  that  1 
am  a  creature  that  cannot  serve  anybody  but 
with  insignificant  good  wishes  ;  and  that  my 
presence  is  not  a  necessary  good  to  any  one 
member  of  my  native  country,  I  think  I  might 
much  better  have  stayed  where  ease  and  quiet 
made  up  the  happiness  of  my  indolent  life.” 

The  letters  all  passed  through  Mr. 
Wortlej’s  hands,  y'l  he  continued  Pope’s 
friend  after  his  return  from  his  embassy. 
And  when  Pope  put  some  of  them  into 
circulation  subsequent  to  the  quarrel,  he 
first  so  manipulated  them  as  to  heighten 
the  appearance  of  sentimental  familiarity. 

Lady  Mary’s  withdrawal  from  England 
has  been  made  the  theme  of  speculations 
as  numerous  and  diverse  as  the  ground  of 
her  quarrel  with  Pope  ;  yet  it  seems  quite 
intelligible.  •  The  warm  exacting  affection 
which  Mr.  Wortley  had  repulsed  in  the 
early  days  of  marriage  had  changed  into  a 
very  real  and  friendly  respect,  which  could 
be,  and  was,  as  well  manifested  in  absence 
as  in  presence.  Lady  Marj’s  daughter 
had  married  the  Earl  of  Bute.f  and  formed 

*  One  brief  specimen  of  this  may  be  given 
from  Pope’s  letters  to  Lady  Mary  :  “  I  fancy 
myself  in  my  romantic  thoughts  and  distant 
admiration  of  you  not  unlike  the  man  in  the 
‘  Alchemist  ’  that  has  a  passion  for  the  queen 
of  the  fairies.  I  lie  dreaming  of  yon  in  moon- 
shiny  nights,  exactly  in  the  posture  of  £n- 
dymion  gaping  for  Cynthia  in  a  picture.  And 
with  just  such  a  surprise  and  rapture  should 
I  awake,  if  after  your  long  revolutions  were 
accomplished  you  should  at  last  come  rolling 
back  again,  smiling  with  all  that  gentleness 
and  serenity  peculiar  to  the  moon  and  you, 
and  gilding  the  same  mountains  from  which 
yon  first  set  out  on  your  solemn  melancholy 
journey.” 

j-  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  afterward  George  the  Third’s 
favorite  Minister. 
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interests  and  a  circle  of  her  own  ;  her  son 
had  hopelessly  alienated  all  his  friends  by 
a  Fleet  marriage  with  a  laundress  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  looked  for  from  him  but  fresh  scan¬ 
dals  ;  the  care  of  Lady  Mar  had,  by  Mr. 
VVortley’s  desire,  been  transferred  to  her 
daughter.  Lady  Frances  Erskine  ;  Lady 
Mary  was  ill  and  weary,  both  in  body  and 
mind — there  had  been  sorrows  enough  in 
her  life  to  shake  the  strongest.  Travel, 
which  she  loved,  and  a  milder  climate, 
bad  irresistible  attractions  for  her.  And 
she  hoped  to  meet  Lady  Pom  fret,  for 
whom  she  had  a  strong  affection,  and  who, 
since  the  madness  of  Lady  Mar,  had  been 
her  most  confidential  correspondent. 

It  is  certain  that  this  project  of  residing 
abroad  had  been  long  in  contemplation  ; 
that  at  first  she  tried  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Woitley  to  go  with  her  ;  and  that  it  was 
on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  with  a 
promise  of  his  joining  her,  that  they  part¬ 
ed  in  1739.*  At  every  stage  of  her  jour¬ 
ney  they  corresponded,  and  Mr.  Wortley’s 
appreciation  of  her  letters — in  his  dry  and 
formal  way — is  shown  by  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  his  replies  :  “  If  you 
mention  a  few  of  the  great  towns  you  have 
passed,  I  shall  see  the  whole  journey.  I 
wish  (if  it  be  easy)  you  would  be  exact  and 
clear  in  your  facts,  because  I  shall  lay  by 
carefully  what  you  write  of  your  travels.” 

Lady  Mary’s  first  long  delay  was  in 
Venice,  where  the  varied  society  and  the 
simple  manner  of  life  alike  charmed  her. 
She  found  that  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
greatest  ladies  to  walk  in  the  admirably 
paved  streets  ;  that  gondolas  were  delight- 
Lilly  cheap  ;  that  “  a  sixpenny  mask,  a 
little  cloak,  and  the  head  of  a  domino” 
formed  ‘‘  the  genteel  dress  to  carry  you 
everywhere.”  Above  all — “  it  is  so  much 
the  established  fashion  for  everybody  to 
live  their  own  way,  that  nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  censuring  the  actions  of 
another.” 

Rome  also  detained  her,  and  she  opened 

*  “  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  put  the  in¬ 
clination  for  travelling  into  Mr.  VVortley’s 
head,”  she  writes  to  Lady  Pomfret.  “  He 
proposed  following  me  in  six  weeks,  his  busi¬ 
ness  requiring  his  presence  at  Newcastle. 
Since  that  the  change  of  scene  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  England  has  made  his  friends  per¬ 
suade  him  to  attend  Parliament  this  session, 
so  that  what  his  inclinations,  which  must  gov¬ 
ern  mine,  will  be  next  spring  I  cannot  abso¬ 
lutely  foresee.” 


July, 

her  doors  to  the  English  visitors  (who 
were  much  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
not  being  then  received  by  Roman  ladies) 
with  such  good  effect  that  the  Abbe  Grant 
told  her  she  was  bound  in  conscience  to 
pass  her  life  there  for  the  benefit  of  her 
countrymen.  She  saw  “  bonnie  Prince 
Charlie”  and  his  brother,  afterward  Car¬ 
dinal  York,  at  a  public  ball. 

“  They  were  very  richly  adorned  with 
jewels.  The  eldest  seems  thoughtless  enough 
.  .  .  the  youngest  is  very  well  made,  dances 
finely,  and  has  an  ingenuous  countenance.  .  .  . 
The  family  live  very  splendidly,  yet  pay  every¬ 
body.  and  (wherever  they  get  it)  are  certainly 
in  no  want  of  money.” 

When,  in  the  course  of  her  wanderings. 
Lady  Mary  arrived  at  Lyons,  she  found 
several  letters  from  Mr.  Wortley,  in  one 
of  which  he  urged  her  to  meet  their  son, 
who  was  again  applying  for  help  and 
promising  reform.  He  expresses  the  full¬ 
est  confidence  in  her  judgment,  and  au¬ 
thorizes  her  to  do  and  to  promise  what¬ 
ever  she  thinks  may  be  for  his  good. 
The  impression  left  by  the  meeting  was 
not  favorable  : — 

“  He  is  so  much  altered  in  his  person  I 
should  scarcely  have  known  him.  He  has  en¬ 
tirely  lost  his  beauty,  and  looks  at  least  seven 
years  older  than  he  is,  and  the  wildness  that 
he  always  had  in  his  eyes  is  so  much  increased 
it  is  downright  shocking,  and  1  am  afraid  will 
end  fatally.  .  .  .  VV'^ith  his  head  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  make  him  a  monk  one  day  and 
a  Turk  three  days  after.  He  has  a  flattering, 
insinuating  manner,  which  naturally  preju¬ 
dices  strangers  in  his  favor.  .  .  .  He  has  a 
superficial  universal  knowledge.  He  really 
knows  most  of  the  modern  langnage.s.  and,  if 
I  can  believe  him.  can  read  Arabic  and  has 
read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew.” 

She  fears,  however,  that  no  influence, 
not  even  self-interest,  will  permanently  re¬ 
form  him,  and  places  no  reliance  on  his 
promises  of  good  behavior.  The  event 
proved  how  accurate  her  judgment  was. 
He  showed  through  life  “  an  absolute  in¬ 
capacity  for  speaking  the  truth” — begged, 
borrowed,  and  cheated  for  money  wher¬ 
ever  he  went  ;  ^at  in  Parliament  for  a 
time,  travelled  much,  mariied  many  wives, 
and,  inheriting  £1000  a  year  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  lived  abroad  entirely.*  While  in 

*  This  became  £2000  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  so  that  Lady  Mary  was  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  leave  a  son  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  terror  and  disgrace  to  her  more 
than  the  “  guinea”  which  Walpole,  who  knew 
the  circumstances,  affected  to  think  such  a 
proof  of  maternal  insensibility. 
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the  East  he  is  said  to  have  become  first  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  then  a  Mohammedan. 
He  was  a  very  discreditable  convert  to 
either  creed.  The  once  well-known  Dr. 
E.  V.  Kenealy  founded  a  novel  on  his 
stransie  history. 

While  Lady  Mary  was  staying  at  Avig- 
noir  in  the  early  part  of  1744,  she  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  the  Duchesse  de 
Ciillon  to  an  enteitainment  given  by  the 
Freemasons  of  Nismes  to  the  Due  de 
Richelieu.  “  They  almost  carried  me 
with  them  by  force,”  she  wiites,  ”  which 
I  am  tempted  to  believe  an  act  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  considering  my  great  reluctance, 

I  nd  the  service  it  proved  to  be  to  unhappy 
innocent  people.”  She  had  only  been 
two  hours  in  the  town  when  some  Hugue¬ 
not  ladies  begged  her,  with  tears,  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu  on  behalf 
of  the  Protestant  minister  and  a  dozen  of 
his  congiegation  who  had  been  cruelly  im¬ 
prisoned.  They  said  ”  none  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics  would  do  it,  and  the  Protestants 
durst  not,  and  God  had  sent  me  for  their 
protection.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  was 
too  well-bied  to  refuse  to  listen  to  a  lady, 
and  I  was  of  a  rank  and  nation  to  say 
what  I  pkased.” 

Lady  Mary  had  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  great  man  into  conversation  at  the  ball, 
and  he  told  her  that  he  pitied  the  poor 
I’rotestants  as  much  as  she  did,  but  his 
orders  from  Court  were  to  send  them  to 
the  galleys.  However,  to  show  how  much 
he  desired  her  good  opinion,  he  would 
solicit  their  fieedom  on  his  return — and 
he  obtained  it. 

The  scenery  of  Avignon  phased  her, 
1  ut  the  society  did  not.  “  Friendship  in 
France,”  she  says,  “  is  as  impossible  to 
be  attained  as  orange-trees  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  the  product 
of  the  climate.”  And  she  complains  that 
her  home  correspondents  tell  her  no  news. 
“  I  suppose  you  know  everything  that 
passes  here,”  they  say  ;  or,  ‘‘  Here  is 
nothing  worth  troubling  you  with.”  She 
does,  however,  hear  of  the  death  of  Pope, 
and  the  news  evokes  no  acrimony,  only  a 
passing  wender  “  to  whom  he  has  left  the 
enjoyment  of  his  pretty  house  at  Twicken¬ 
ham.”  His  will,  she  says  later,  “  appears 
more  reasonable  and  less  vain  than  I  had 
expected  of  him.”  Lady  Mary’s  letters 
to  her  husband  reflect,  in  a  calmer  strain, 
the  same  anxiety  for  tidings  of  him,  the 
same  regret  at  his  cold  reticence  with 


which  their  married  life  began.  She  tells 
him  that  her  daughter  has  been  long  silent, 
“  which  gives  me  the  greatest  uneasiness  ; 
but  the  most  sensible  part  of  it  is  in  re¬ 
gard  of  your  health,  which  is  truly  and 
sincerely  the  dearest  concern  I  have  in 
this  world.” 

Lady  Mary  was  driven  from  Avignon  by 
the  swarms  of  Jacobite  refugees  who  in¬ 
fested  it  in  1746,  so  that  it  was  “  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  into  corrtpany  without  hearing 
a  conversation  rraproper  to  be  listened  to 
and  dangerous  to  contradict.”  But  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Continent  made  it 
very  difficult  to  get  away,  and  a  certain 
Count  Palazzo,  Gentleman  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  who 
brought  Lady  Mary  letters  of  introduction 
from  her  friend  the  Count  of  Wackerbarih, 
persuaded  her  to  travel  under  his  escort  as 
a  Venetian  lady.  It  was  an  adventurous 
journey,  of  which  she  gives  a  full  account 
to  Mr.  Worthy.  On  leaving  Genoa  they 
found  the  Bocchetta  Pass  almost  blocked 
by  the  baggage  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  Spanish  army  after  its  defaet  at 
Piacenza.  At  Serravalle  they  met  a  large 
body  of  troops,  “  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  Don  Philip  in  person,  going  a  very 
round  trot,  looking  down,  and  pale  as 
ashes.”  The  inns  were  filled  with  wound¬ 
ed  Spaniards,  but  the  Governor  granted 
the  ”  Venetian  lady”  the  shelter  of  an 
empty  room,  without  bed  or  supper.  At 
daj break  the  victorious  Austrians  entered 
the  town,  and  to  them  Count  Palazzo  dis¬ 
closed  Lady  Mary’s  identity,  on  which 
they  ordered  her  a  guard  of  hitssars,  and 
treated  her  as  a  heroine.  ‘‘  This  journey 
has  been  very  expensive,”  she  tells  Mr. 
Worthy,  on  reaching  Brescia  ;  ‘‘  but  I 
am  very  glad  I  have  made  it.  I  am  now 
in  a  neutral  country,  under  the  protection 
of  Venice.  The  Doge  is  our  old  friend 
Grimani,  and  I  do  not  doubt  meeting  with 
all  sorts  of  civility.” 

•  Here,  however,  occurred  the  third  inci¬ 
dent  in  her  career  of  which  calumny  made 
capital,  and  which  friendship  could  not 
entirely  elucidate.  On  her  arrival  at 
Brescia  she  was  met  by  Count  Palazzo’s 
mother,  who  insisted  on  taking  Lady  Mary 
to  her  own  house,  where  she  w’as  seized 
w’ith  a  fever  so  violent  that  she  says  few 
women  of  her  age  (sixty-one)  could  have 
recovered  from  it.  When  next  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wortley  she  told  him  she  had  kept 
her  bed  for  two  months,  but  that  Countess 
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Palazzo  bad  taken  as  much  care  of  her  as 
if  she  had  been  a  sister,  and  she  could  not 
sufficiently  express  her  gratitude. 

On  some  perverted  version  of  this  brief 
seclusion  (she  was  in  a  bouse  of  her  own 
by  the  following  March)  Walpole  must 
have  based  his  scandalous  gossip.*  But 
there  was  some  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Palazzos,  for  their  names  never  again  occur 
in  her  letters,  and  amongst  her  papers  was 
found  a  statement  in  Italian,  apparently 
drawn  up  for  production  in  a  couit  of  law, 
describing  her  detention  against  her  will 
in  a  country  house  inhabited  by  an  Italian 
count  and  his  mother.  Lord  Wharncliffe 
conjectures  that  they  endeavored  to  extort 
money  from  her  while  invalided  under 
their  roof.  In  any  case,  the  friendship 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

Later,  Lady  Mary  suffered  much  from 
ague,  and  was  sent  by  her  doctors  to 
Lovere,  the  “  most  beautifully  romantic” 
place  she  ever  saw,  with  gardens  which 
reminded  her  of  Richmond  Hill.  Here 
she  bought  an  old  chateau  and  thoroughly 
identified  herself  with  Italian  country  life, 
tending  and  helping  the  villagers  with  so 
much  success  that  she  says  she  is  thought 
a  great  physician,  and  would  be  thought  a 
saint  if  she  went  to  mass.  She  allowed 
them  to  act  plays  in  her  salon,  which  they 
fitted  up  cleverly  as  a  theatre,  and  taught 
them  (regardless  of  their  digestions)  to 
make  ”  Fiench  roils,  custards,  minced  pies, 
and  plum-puddings  and  ”  as  good  but¬ 
ter  as  that  produced  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.”  No  wonder  the  grateful  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Lovere  desired  to  erect  a  statue 
to  their  benefactress,  ordered  the  marble, 
commissioned  the  sculptor,  and  were  sore¬ 
ly  disappointed  when  she  refused  to  sit  to 
him,  fearing  that  she  would  be  accused  in 
England  of  erecting  her  own  monument  ! 
The  only  civil  excuse  she  could  think  of, 
with  which  to  put  off  her  baffied  admirers, 
was  that  her  religion  would  not  permit  her 
to  be  made  a  graven  image  of. 

Lady  Mary  passed  her  days  among  her 
poultry,  her  bees,  her  silkworms,  her  vine¬ 
yards,  and  in  a  wonderful  garden,  where 
she  made  ”  a  dining-room  of  verdure, 
capable  of  holding  a  table  of  twenty 
covers”  and  ”  fifteen  bowers  in  different 
views  with  seats  of  turf.”  f  She  w’alked 

*  He  told  Mann  that  he  had  heard  of  her 
being  “  shut  up  by  a  lover  somewhere  in  the 
Brescian.” 

f  “  Gardening  is  certainly  the  next  amuse- 
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in  her  wood,  carpeted  with  violets  and  ”  in¬ 
habited  by  a  nation  of  nightingales  and 
game  of  all  kinds,’'  or  descended  by  easy 
steps  cut  in  the  turf  to  her  river,  on  which 
her  fisherman  rowed  her  ”  in  a  little  boat 
with  a  green  lutestring  awning.”  As  a 
resource  for  the  evenings,  her  failing  sight 
no  longer  allowing  her  to  read  continuous¬ 
ly,  she  taught  some  old  piiests  to  play 
whist — for  penny  points. 

Sometimes  this  tranquil  life  is  broken 
in  upon  by  parties  of  thirty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  arrive  on  horseback,  with 
their  servants,  and  expect  to  be  entertained 
for  a  fortnight.  Or  some  neighboring 
ladies  favor  her  with  a  visit  in  masquerade. 
‘‘  They  w'ere  all  dressed  in  white  like  vestal 
virgins,”  she  tells  her  daughter,  “  with 
garlands  in  their  hands.  They  came  at 
night  with  violins  and  fiarabeaux,  but  did 
not  stay  more  than  one  dance,  pursuing 
their  way  to  another  castle  some  miles 
from  hence.” 

Lady  Mary  hears  with  great  pleasure 
from  Mr.  Wortley  of  their  daughter’s 
popularity  and  social  success,  ”  which 
justifies  the  opinion  I  always  had  of  her 
understanding  and  tells  him  in  return 
that  she  has  been  assured  ‘‘  Lord  Bute  is 
still  as  much  in  love  with  his  wife  as  when 
he  married  her  fifteen  years  before.” 

The  failing  sight  of  which  she  com¬ 
plained  when  she  established  her  wtist 
class  must  have  improved  for  a  time,  as, 
in  thanking  Lady  Bute  for  some  new 
books,  she  says  they  amused  her  so  much 
that  she  gave  a  very  ridiculous  proof  of 
her  pleasure  in  them,  fitter  for  her  grand¬ 
daughter  than  herself.  She  had  returned 
from  a  party,  and  after  riding  twenty 
miles  home,  partly  by  moonlight,  found 
the  box,  opened  it,  and  ”  falling  on  Field¬ 
ing’s  works,  was  fool  enough  to  sit  up  all 
night  leading.”  But  she  is  no  blind  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  novelist. 

“  I  wonder,"  she  says,  “  he  does  not  perceive 
that  Tom  Jones  and  Sir.  Booth  are  both  sorry 
scoundrels.  All  these  sort  of  books  have  the 
same  fanlt,  which  I  cannot  easily  pardon, 
being  very  mischievons.  They  place  a  met  it 
in  extravagant  passions,  and  encourage  young 
people  to  hope  for  impossible  events,  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  misery  they  chose  to  plunge 
themselves  into,  expecting  legacies  from  un. 
known  relations  and  generous  benefactors  to 


ment  to  reading,”  she  says.  “I  am  glad  to 
form  a  taste  that  will  be  the  amusement  of  my 
age  now  my  pen  and  needle  are  almost  use¬ 
less  to  me,” 
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distressed  virtue,  as  much  out  of  nature  as 
fairj  treasures.” 

There  are  many  other  lively  bits  of 
criticism  on  which  one  would  like  to  dwell 
if  space  allowed,  such  as  the  happy  com¬ 
ment  on  Johnson’s  Rambler:  “  He  al¬ 
ways  plods  in  the  beaten  road  of  his  prtd- 
ecessors,  following  the  Spectator  (with 
the  same  pace  a  packhorse  would  a  hunter) 
in  the  style  that  is  proper  to  lengthen  a 
paper.  ...  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  name  of  this  laborious  author.” 
Richardson  she  calls  “  a  strange  fellow. 
I  heartily  despise  him  and  eagerly  read 
him,  nay,  sob  over  his  works  in  the  most 
scandalous  manner.  The  two  first  tomes 
of  ‘  Claiissa’  touched  me,  as  being  very 
resembling  to  my  maiden  days.” 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  as  life  and  time 
were  hastening  on  with  Lady  Mary,  not 
unheeded  and  not  wholly  unregretted,  but 
noted  to  her  daughter  with  tranquil  com¬ 
posure  : — 

“  There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning  of 
pursuits  something  like  the  rest  that  follows  a 
laborious  day.  I  tell  you  this  for  your  com¬ 
fort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrifying  view  to  me 
that  I  should  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I 
now  find  that  Nature  has  provided  pleasures 
for  every  state.  Those  only  are  unhappy  who 
will  not  be  contented  with  what  she  gives, 
bnt  strive  to  break  her  laws  by  affecting  a 
perpetuity  of  youth,  which  appears  to  me  as 
little  desirable  at  present  as  the  babies  do  to 
you  that  were  the  delight  of  your  infancy.” 

This  was  not  the  seienity  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  for  she  says  in  another  letter  that 
Lady  Bute’s  description  of  her  family  gave 
her  ‘‘  a  melancholy  joy”  : — 

“  You  would  have  laughed  to  see  the  old  fool 
weep  over  it.  1  now  find  that  age,  when  it 
does  not  harden  the  heart  and  sour  the  tem¬ 
per,  naturally  returns  to  the  milky  disposi- 
tion  of  infancy.  .  .  .  You  see  I  am  very  in¬ 
dustrious  in  finding  comfort  to  myself  in  my 
exile,  and  guarding  as  long  as  I  can  against 
the  peevishness  which  makes  age  miserable 
in  itself  and  contemptible  to  others." 

In  the  same  spirit  Lady  Mary  says  : — 

“  I  have  often  had  a  mind  to  write  you  a 
consolatory  epistle  on  my  own  death,  which  I 
believe  will  be  some  atUiction,  though  my  life 
is  wholly  useless  to  you.  That  part  of  it 
which  we  passed  together  you  have  reason  to 
remember  with  gratitude.  .  .  .  Your  happi¬ 
ness  was  my  first  wish,  and  the  pursuit  of  all 
my  actions,  divested  of  all  self-interest.  So  far 
I  think  you  ought,  and  believe  yon  do,  remem¬ 
ber  me  as  your  real  friend.”  • 


*  These  letters  to  her  daughter  sufiiciently 
discredit  Walpole  when,  after  calling  Lady 


But  another  death  occurred  first,  which, 
by  recalling  her  to  England,  probably 
hastened  her  own,  as  she  was  suffering 
from  the  agonizing  and  incutable  disease 
which  soon  after  killed  her,  when  she 
undertook  the  long  and  fatiguing  winter 
journey  home. 

Lady  Mary  bad  left  Lovere  for  Padua, 
and  Padua  for  Venice,  when  she  heard  of 
her  husband’s  death  in  1761.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  her  deep  grief  ;  many  lit¬ 
tle  phrases  in  her  letters  both  to  Lady  Bute 
and  to  himself  show  a  lasting  affiction 
which  it  was  not  at  all  in  her  nature  to 
feign.  “I  am  very  fond  of  the  jars,” 
she  says  to  Lady  Bute,  alluding  to  some 
china  she  had  asked  Mr.  Wortley  to  foi- 
ward  to  her,  “  which  I  look  upon  as  a 
present  from  your  father.”  To  him  she 
writes  :  “  I  walk  in  my  little  garden  every 
morning  ;  I  hope  you  do  the  same  at 
Bath.  May  you  long  continue  a  blessing 
to  your  family  and  those  who  know  you.” 
And  very  touchingly,  wh(  n  speaking  of 
Lady  Bute  :  ”  I  hope  her  obedience  and 
affection  will  make  your  life  agreeable  to 
you.  She  cannot  have  more  than  I  have 
had.  I  wish  the  succfss  may  be  greater.” 
Though  Mr.  VVoitley  went  abroad  twice 
during  his  wife’s  long  absence  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  did  not  visit  her  (excuses  have 
been  made  for  this  on  the  ground  of  bis 
age,  and  the  then  great  difficulties  and  in¬ 
conveniences  of  travel),  she  expressed  no 
resentment;  When  annoyed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Resident  at  Venice  she  warns  Lady 
Bute  :  “  Do  not  tell  your  father  these 
foolish  squabbles.  It  is  the  only  thing  I 
would  keep  from  his  knowledge.  I  am 
apprehensive  he  should  imagine  some  mis¬ 
placed  raillery  or  vivacity  of  mine  has 
drawn  on  me  these  ridiculous  persecu¬ 
tions.”  In  reply  to  what  appears  to  have 
bten  the  last  letter  she  received  from  him, 
she  says  it  touched  her  more  than  she  is 
able  or  willing  to  express  :  I  hope  your 
apprehensions  of  blindness  are  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  any  fresh  symptoms  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  misfortune.  If  I  could  be  of  any 
service  to  you  on  that  or  any  other  occa- 


Bate  “  one  of  the  best  and  sensible  women 
in  the  world,”  who  “has  never  made  a  false 
step,’  ’  he  says  she  was  “  educated  by  such  a 
mother — or  rather,  with  no  education  at  all.” 
Lady  Mary  was  far  too  shrewd  a  w'oman  to 
have  appealed  to  her  daughter’s  grateful  mem¬ 
ory  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  having  neglected  her. 
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sion,  I  shall  think  iny  last  remains  of  life 
well  employed.”  She  did  employ  them, 
in  compliance  with  her  daughter’s  request, 
in  rejoining  her  to  assist  in  settling  Mr. 
Wortley’s  affairs.  “  I  think  it  my  duty,” 
she  writes,  “  to  risk  my  life  if  I  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  due  execution  of  your  hon¬ 
ored  father’s  last  will  and  testament.” 
And  a  terrible  letter  to  her  son  con¬ 
cludes  : — 

“  I  know  not  how  to  write  to  you,  and 
scarcely  what  to  say.  Your  present  conduct 
is  far  more  infamous  than  the  past.  It  is 
small  sign  of  reform  of  manners  when  you 
durst  disturb  an  indulgent  (too  indulgent)  fa¬ 
ther’s  dying  pangs.  .  .  .  You  have  shortened 
your  father’s  days,  and  will  perhaps  have  the 
glory  to  break  your  mother’s  heart.  I  will 
not  curse  you.  God  give  you  a  real,  not 
affected  repentance.”  * 

Lady  Mary’s  return  to  England  naturally 
excited  much  attention,  not  all  compli¬ 
mentary.  Walpole,  who  had  never  for¬ 
given  her  for  satiiizing  his  father.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert,  and  befriending  his  detested  step¬ 
mother,  ”  Moll  Skerritt,”  wrote  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  : — 

“  I  went  last  night  to  visit  her.  I  found 
her  in  a  little  miserable  bedchamber  of  a  ready 
furnished  house,  with  two  tallow  candles  and 
a  bureau  covered  with  pots  and  pans.  On 
her  bead,  in  full  of  all  accounts,  she  had  an 
old  black  laced  hood  wrapped  entirely  round 
BO  as  to  conceal  all  hair  or  w'ant  of  hair. 
No  handkerchief,  but  up  to  her  chin  a  kind  of 
horseman’s  riding  coat  (green  I  think  it  had 
been),  brocade,  and  lined  with  furs  ;  bodice 
laced,  a  foul  dimity  petticoat  sprigged,  velvet 
muffetees  on  her  arms,  gray  stockings  and  slip¬ 
pers,  her  face  less  changed  in  twenty  years 
than  I  could  have  imagined.  I  told  her  so, 
and  she  w'as  not  so  tolerable  twenty  years  ago 
that  she  need  have  taken  it  for  flattery  ;  but 
she  did,  and  literally  gave  me  a  box  on  the 
ear.  She  is  very  lively,  all  her  senses  perfect, 
her  languages  as  imperfect  as  ever,  her  avarice 
greater.  She  receives  all  the  world  and  crams 
them  into  this  kennel.  The  Duchess  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  whoc.ame  in  just  after  me,  was  so  aston¬ 
ished  and  diverted  that  she  could  not  speak 
to  her  for  laughing.”  f 

Two  months  later  he  recordshaving  met 

*  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  given  her 
some  fresh  and  dreadful  offence,  as  a  letter 
found  without  address  among  her  papers  con¬ 
tains  these  words  :  “  I  beg  j'onr  pardon  for 
this  liberty  I  take.  I  really  feel  my  head  light. 
I  swear  to  you  (so  may  my  soul  find  peace  with 
God)  I  know  nothing  of  these  infamous  libels 
my  son  has  produced  in  my  name.” 

f  “  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,”  edited  by 
Peter  Cunningham.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  479-80. 


her  at  Bedford  House,  “dressed  in  yel¬ 
low  velvet  and  sables,  with  a  decent  laced 
head  and  a  black  hood,  almost  like  a  veil, 
over  her  face.  She  is  much  more  discreet 
than  I  expected,  and  meddles  with  noth- 
ing,  but  she  is  wofully  tedious  in  her 
narrations.” 

Mrs.  Montagu,  like  Walpole,  found 
Lady  Mary  looking  no  older  than  when 
she  went  abroad 

“  She  has  more  than  the  vivacity  of  fifteen, 
and  a  memory  which  perhaps  is  unique.  Sev¬ 
eral  people  visited  her  out  of  curiosity,  which 
she  did  not  like.  I  visited  her  because  her 
husband  and  mine  w’ere  consin-germans. 
Though  she  has  not  any  foolish  partiality  for 
her  husband’s  relations,  I  was  very  graciously 
received,  and.  you  may  suppose,  entertained 
by  one  who  neither  thinks,  speaks,  acts,  nor 
dresses  like  anybody  else.  Her  domes! ick  is 
made  up  of  all  nations,  and  when  you  get 
into  her  drawing  room  you  imagine  you  are  in 
the  first  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  An 
Hungarian  servant  takes  your  name  at  the 
door  ;  he  gives  it  to  an  Italian,  who  delivers 
it  to  a  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  to  a  Swiss, 
and  the  Swiss  to  a  Pole  ;  so  that  by  the  time 
you  get  to  her  ladyship’s  presence,  you  have 
changed  your  name  five  times  without  the 
expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.’  ’  * 

IIow’  indomitable  must  have  been  the 
courage  and  energy  of  the  woman  who 
could  thus  visit  and  receive  visitors,  en¬ 
tertaining  them  with  vivacity  and  jesting 
over  the  cramped  accominodation  of  her 
apartments,  while  suffering  tortures  !  For, 
in  six  months  after  her  return  to  England, 
on  the  21st  August,  1792,  Lady  Mary 
died  of  cancer. 

If  one  looks  in  her  letters  for  scandal 
and  coarseness,  for  occasional  flippancy 
and  an  affectation  of  cynicism,  these  blem¬ 
ishes  are  easily  discovered  :  they  were 
faults  of  her  time,  training,  and  circum¬ 
stances.  The  breadth  of  view,  freedom 
from  prejudice,  and  intelligent  observation 
also  to  be  found  there,  the  touches  of 
serious  thought  and  tenderness  which  slip 
out,  as  it  were,  almost  against  the  writer’s 
will,  may  fairly  be  credited  to  her  elf. 
The  extracts  from  the  letters  given  here 
have  been  chosen  rather  to  illustrate  her 
disposition  than  her  intellect.  Her  char¬ 
acter  is  siill  somewhat  severely  judged,  but 
no  one  calls  her  wit  in  question  now. — 
Temple  Bar. 


*“A  Lady  of  the  Last  Century,”  by  Dr. 
Doran,  F.S.A.  P.  131. 
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BY  H.  D. 

I. 

The  doctor  half-unconsclously  loosed 
hold  of  his  'pince-nez  as  he  uttered  his  last 
words,  and  it  fell  with  a  click  against  his 
watch-chain. 

Maurice  found  himself  wondering  in  an 
aimless  fashion  why  he  had  heard  the 
sound  so  plainly.  But  he  did  not  wonder 
long,  for  soon  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
sounds  were  as  importunate  in  their  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  ear.  The  dropping  of 
the  coal  from  the  fire  ;  the  distant  rattle 
of  the  traffic  as  it  passed  the  end  of  Lower 
Dyott  Street  ;  the  well-bred  footfall,  brisk 
but  not  hurried,  of  Sir  Simon’s  unclassifi- 
able  manservant,  crossing  the  hall  to  open 
the  door  to  a  new  patient — he  heard  them 
all  :  and  the  sounds  somehow  seemed  rela¬ 
tively  clearer  in  proportion  to  their  slight¬ 
ness  and  to  their  distance.  In  his  present 
state  of  tension,  something  seemed  to  be 
serving  his  ear  as  a  reversed  telescope 
serves  the  eye  :  his  impressions  of  hearing 
were  so  indescribably  sharp  yet  so  infinites¬ 
imally  minute.  In  his  eye  itself  there  was 
no  such  preternatural  activity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  idle  as  his  ear  was  busy. 
He  had  been  looking  straight  out  of  the 
window  at  a  particular  chimney-stack,  a 
little  higher  than  its  neighbors,  when  Sir 
Simon  Baldwin  closed  his  closing  sentences 
with  the  words  : 

“  It  might  be  eighteen  months.  I  have 
known  such  cases.  But  rarely.  It  would 
be  better  for  you — or  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  say  better — it  would  certainly  be  wiser, 
more  prudent,  not  to  count  upon  more 
than  a  year.” 

And  throughout  the  three  minutes’  si¬ 
lence  which  had  followed  he  had  stared  at 
nothing  but  the  chimney-pot.  And  he 
had  not  seen  that. 

Sir  Simon  Baldwin  coughed.  He  had 
finished  writing  his  prescription  some  time 
ago,  and  all  there  was  to  say  he  had  said 
already.  He  was  not  a  bad-hearted  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
or,  indeed,  any  less  sympathetic  than  the 
average  medical  practitioner  ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  allow  a  patient  any  reasonable 
time  to  recover  from  a  shock.  Still,  to  a 
man  of  his  professional  eminence,  minutes 
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were  minutes.  There  were  not  more  than 
sixty  of  them  to  the  hour,  nor  more  than 
three  hours  between  ten  a.m.  and  one. 
And  when  you  have  your  waiting-room 
full  of  patients,  and  are  due  at  a  hospital 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
particular  patient  who  has  been  consulting 
you,  and  whom  you  have  really  told  every¬ 
thing  that  it  can  be  useful  for  him  to 
know,  and  much  more  than  it  is  pleasant 
for  him  to  learn,  is  apparently  lost  in  a 
reverie  from  which  there  seems  no  chance 
of  his  rousing  himself  unassisted,  you — 
well,  you  do  what  Sir  Simon  Baldwin  did 
in  that  situation.  You  cough. 

Sir  Simon’s  cough  was  not  a  noisy  or 
obtrusive  cough  ;  but  it  was  distinctly 
eloquent.  It  said  quite  plainly  to  his  con¬ 
sultant,  although,  of  course,  ever  so  much 
more  delicately  than  any  words  could  have 
put  the  thing,  ”  It  is  a  painful  situation. 
You  have  my  professional  sympathy  ;  but 
— my  time  is  precious.” 

Maurice,  of  course,  understood  its  mean¬ 
ing  instantaneously.  The  flash  of  his 
brain,  indeed,  preceded  rather  than  ac¬ 
companied  the  imperceptible  jerk  of  his 
head,  as  the  sound  stiuck  his  ear.  He 
prepared  to  speak  ;  and  then  suddenly  a 
great  fear  seized  him  lest  his  voice  should 
sound  strange,  and  proclaim  him  stunned 
by  the  blow  ho  had  just  received.  It  was 
with  relief  that  he  recognized  it  as  his 
own,  though  it  seemed  to  be  addressing 
him  from  a  needlessly  ceremonious  dis¬ 
tance,  and  yet  to  be  slightly  louder  than 
usual.  He  noticed,  however,  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  that  there  was  no  perceptible  tremor 
in  it. 

“  I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Si¬ 
mon,”  it  said,  “  for  the  frankness  which 
you  have  used  with  me.  I  assure  you  I 
take  it  as  a  complirnent  to  my  strength  of 
mind  that  you  should  have  spoken  so 
plainly.” 

“  You  invited  me  to  do  so,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
bler, — did  you  not  ?”  said  the  physician, 
gravely. 

“  True,  true  :  I  did,”  replied  the  other 
hurriedly,  as  if  his  own  share  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  less  bear  thinking  of  than  his 
companion’s  ;  “  but  it  is  one  of  those  in¬ 
vitations  which  doctors  are  sometimes  ac- 
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cased  of  evading.  Would  you  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  it  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  for 
instance  ?  Would  you  have  told  a  woman 
that — that  she  only  had  a  year  to  live  ?” 

Maurice  arrived  quite  quietly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  the  close  of  his  sentence  : 
somewhat  to  his  suiprise  ;  for  it  had 
seemed  to  him  just  as  likely  that  it  would 
end  in  an  agonized  cry  of  “  0,  God  !  that 
you  had  never  told  me!" 

Sir  Simon  Baldwin  rose  to  his  feet,  po¬ 
lite  professional  deprecation  radiating  from 
his  entire  person. 

“  My  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me — 
for  any  physician — to  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  We  should  be  guided,  as  we  always 
are,  by  circumstances,  and  by  a  sense  of 
the  double  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  pa¬ 
tients’  bodies  and  to  their  minds.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  muttered 
Maurice,  rising  himself,  in  obedience  to 
the  hint.  “  My  question  was  an  idle  one. 
Pray  excuse  it.  And  now  let  me — I  feel 
1  have  trespassed  too  long  on  jour  time 
already.  Eh  ?  O,  thanks  !  Yes,  to  be 
sure  :  the  prescription.  No  particular  di¬ 
rections  about  diet,  I  suppose  ?”  he  went 
on  rather  confusedly,  as  a  whole  jeslbook- 
fnl  of  ghastly  fooleries  about  condemned 
ciiminals  and  their  breakfasts  jostled  each* 
other  in  his  mind. 

“  No  :  I  think  not,”  said  Sir  Simon, 
in  a  tone  which  just  sufficiently  conveyed 
the  intimation  that  it  mattered  not  two 
straws  what  bis  patient  ate  or  drank,  with¬ 
out  any  offensive  hint  of  the  further  ques¬ 
tion,  “  As  how  should  it?” 

Maurice  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat-pocket 
for  the  fee,  and  again  the  demon  of  grim 
humor  whispered  in  his  buzzing  ear, 
“  Suppose  it  were  a  formality  of  our  ju- 
dicial  procedure  that  as  soon  as  the  judge 
had  put  in  his  good  word  for  the  prison¬ 
er’s  soul,  and  once  more  removed  the  black 
cap  from  that  imitation  of  the  tonsure 
which  forbade  his  priestly  predecessors  to 
take  pait  in  the  shedding. of  blood,  it 
should  become  the  duty  of  the  doomed 
wretch  in  the  dock  there  and  then  to  pay 
the  jury  the  fixed  remuneration  for  their 
services.” 

He  grasped  Sir  Simon’s  hand  with  ner¬ 
vous  haste,  half-afraid  that  as  he  did  so 
he  might  break  into  an  idiotic  laugh  ;  and 
leaving  the  purchase-money  of  his  death- 
sentence  in  the  cool,  soft'palm  that  he  had 
pressed,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

The  unclassifiable  manservant,  who 
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seemed  to  have  just  missed  the  smartness 
of  the  footman,  without  having  attained 
to  the  moral  weight  of  the  butler,  stood 
ready  to  open  the  door  for  him  ;  but 
Maurice  remembered  with  a  qualm  that 
he  had  left  his  umbrella  in  the  waiting- 
room.  Should  he  ask  the  unclassifiable 
one  to  fetch  it  for  him  ?  or  should  he 
face  once  more  that  company  of  fellow- 
criminals,  every  one  of  whom,  probably, 
was  to  be  let  off  with  a  so  much  lighter 
sentence  than  his  :  this  one,  perhaps,  with 
transportation  for  the  winter  ;  that  other 
with  the  fine  of  a  few  indulgences  ;  a 
third,  possibly,  with  a  mere  caution  ? 

He  decided  to  face  them,  and,  stepping 
quickly  to  the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  room. 

There  they  all  were,  as  he  had  left  them 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  and  with 
the  labels  which  he  had  in  imagination  at¬ 
tached  to  them  still  hanging  round  their 
necks.  There  was  the  middle-aged  man 
with  the  sallow  skin  and  purple-ringed 
eyes  whom  he  had  mentally  accused  of 
liver,  and  the  older,  grayer,  stouter,  more 
fiorid  malefactor  who  had  come,  he  guess¬ 
ed,  to  plead  guilty  to  gout.  There  was 
the  plain  young  mother  with  the  unwhole¬ 
some-looking  child  ;  there  was  the  richly- 
draped,  obese  matron,  whom  he  had  con¬ 
fidently  classed  as  a  fellow-sufferer,  with 
the  thickest-necked  of  her  pugs  ;  and  there 
was  the  ascetic-looking  East-End  parson 
whom  he  had  unhesitatingly  set  down  as 
poitrinaire.  Externally  they  looked  the 
same  to  him  as  before.  He  found  n-  th¬ 
ing  to  modify  in  the  disparaging  judgment 
which  the  critic  in  him  had  pronounced 
upon  them,  as  singularly  unlovely  and  un¬ 
interesting,  offensively,  almost  criminally, 
commonplace.  But  the  relation  to  them 
of  the  man  beneath  the  critic  was  altered 
— nay  :  transformed.  The  critic  might 
be  still  looking  down  upon  them  from 
above  ;  but  the  man,  he  felt  with  a  sud¬ 
den  and  indescribable  pang  of  humiliation, 
— the  man  was  distinctly  conscious  of  look¬ 
ing  up  at  them  from  below. 

He  had  entered  the  room  half-curious 
to  learn  with  what  mixture  of  envy,  re¬ 
sentment,  or  other  kindred  emotions,  he 
would  look  upon  them,  and  lo  !  the  first 
sight  of  them  had  swept  his  mind  clear  of 
all  such  feelings,  and  left  nothing  there 
but  a  profound  and  intensely  painful  sense 
of  inferiority. 

Yes  :  inferiority.  That  was  the  only 
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word  :  an  inferiority  not  personal,  but  of 
species.  Contemptible  though  they  might 
be,  as  specimens  of  it,  the  order  of  being 
to  which  they  belonged  appeared  to  have 
been  suddenly  elevated  above  his  own  ; 
and,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  no  more 
fancy  himself  the  equal  of  any  one  of 
them,  from  the  fat  old  lady  down  to  the 
unwholesome  child,  than  even  the  comeli- 
est  and  most  accomplished  young  Greek 
of  the  Pagan  period  could  have  fancied 
himself  the  equal  of  an  unattractive  god. 

Eager  for  relief  from  the  torment  of  the 
compaiison,  he  caught  up  his  umbrella 
and  departed.  The  Nondescript  opened 
the  door  for  him  with  a  countenance  whose 
absolute  lack  of  expression  had  a  slightly 
soothing  effect,  and  after  a  few  minutes’ 
walking  at  a  rapid  pace  through  a  cxowd 
of  now-estranged  fellow-beings — creatures 
endowed,  for  all  that  appeared,  with  im¬ 
mortality — Maurice  found  himself  seated 
on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  Park. 

There  he  sat  for  hours,  revolving  many 
things  ;  and  the  dusk  of  an  autumn  day 
was  deepening  into  darkness  when  he 
rose,  and,  half-wondering  why  he  did  so, 
bent  his  steps  toward  his  club.  His  pace, 
as  ho  approached  it,  grew  slower  and 
slower,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  reaching 
the  crisis  of  anxious  cogitations  ;  and  he 
was  already  nearly  at  its  doors  when  he 
came  to  a  halt,  and  said  aloud  : 

“  Yes  !  Pll  write  to  her.  Pll  write  to¬ 
night.  It  wilt  not  only  be  fairer  to  her, 
but  safer  for  me.”  And  his  mind  added, 
in  mute  continuance  of  his  short  soliloquy, 
“  Fairer  to  her  not  to  take  her  sympathy 
by  surprise  :  safer  for  me  to  run  no  risk 
of  having  to  find  out  afterward,  when  the 
first  shock  of  pity  was  past,  that  she  was 
repenting  her  impulsive  mistake.” 

Then  he  went  into  his  club,  and,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  relief  at  finding  himself 
still  under  the  beneficent  despotism  of 
routine,  he  ordered  his  dinner. 

II. 

If  any  of  those  dear  friends  of  Clara 
Mostyn  who  were  accustomed  to  deplore 
the  “  coldness  of  her  manner,”  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  other  dear  friends 
that,  ‘‘  of  course  it  was  only  manner,” — 
and  that  ‘‘  she  was  really  capable  of  very 
deep  feeling  for  people  whom  she  took  to, 
you  know,” — could  have  seen  her  as  she 
sat  with  Maurice  Gambier’s  letter  on  her 
lap,  they  would  have  found  such  evidence 
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of  the  truth  of  their  kindly  testimony  as 
should — and,  let  us  hope,  would — have 
rejoiced  them  to  discover.  For  the  deep 
gray  eyes  which  could  undoubtedly  look 
hard  and  cold  at  times  were  soft  enough 
now.  They  were  full,  indeed,  of  an  in¬ 
describable  pity  and  tenderness,  and  some¬ 
thing  glittered  on  their  long  lashes  in  the 
firelight  which  could  Inever  have  been 
brought  to  them  even  by  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  observation  of  her  dearest  female 
friend.  “  Handsome,”  rather  than 
”  sweet,”  was  the  description  usually 
given  of  her  mouth  :  but  then  its  firm 
marmoreal  lines  were  seldom  seen  to  melt 
as  they  were  melting  now  ;  and  that  pa¬ 
thetic  quiver  of  the  lower  lip,  as  she  slow¬ 
ly  raised  and  kissed  her  lover’s  letter,  was 
more  unusual  still. 

”  Oh,  it  is  terrible — terrible,”  mur¬ 
mured  she.  “  Poor  Maurice  !  Poor, 
poor  Maurice  1” 

“Yes,  dearest:  it  is  very  shocking,” 
said  a  clear,  brisk  voice  beside  her  ;  “  but 
of  course,  you  know,  it  is — well,  it  is 
rather  fortunate  too.” 

“  Fortunate,  Jenny  1”  exclaimed  her 
friend,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise  and 
indignation. 

“  Well,  I  mean  fortunate,  that  be  should 
have  found  it  out.  It  would  have  been  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  discovered  it  only 
after  you  were  married.” 

“  Why  any  more  dreadful  then  than  it 
is  now  ?” 

“  My  dtar  Clara,  what  a  question  ! 
Why,  because  then  the  knowledge  would 
have  come  too  late.” 

“  Too  late  for  what  ?”  asked  Clara,  al¬ 
most  sternly. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence  ;  but  Jenny  Cardrew’s  soulless  lit- 
tie  brown  eyes  showed  no  trace  of  discom¬ 
posure  under  Clara’s  reproachful  gaze, 

“  I  really  don’t  know,  dear,”  she  re¬ 
sumed,  in  her  usual  level  tone  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  after  a  pause  ;  “  I  really  do  not 
know  why  you  should  fence  with  me  like 
this.  It’s  quite  absurd  your  pretending 
not  to  know  what  I  mean.” 

“  You  mean,”  said  Clara,  in  a  low  but 
steady  voice,  “  that  now  I  have  heard  that 
— now  I  have  heard  what  I  have,  I  should 
agree  to  his  proposal.  You  mean  that  I 
should  break  off  our  engagement  ?’' 

“  No  :  I  did  not  gather  from  his  letter 
that  he  made  any  such  proposal,  or  indeed 
proposed  that  you  should  do  anything  ; 
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but,  since  you  ask  me,  I  am  certainly  of 
opinion  that  you  would  do  wisely  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  offer  that,  as  I  understand  it,  he 
did  make.” 

‘‘  It  is  the  same  thing.” 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you,  and  I  must 
say  I  think  you  do  little  justice  to  poor, 
dear  Mr.  Gambier’s  delicacy  when  you 
say  so.  But  let  me  look  at  bis  letter 
again.” 

And,  taking  it  from  Clara’s  lap,  she 
read  aloud,  in  a  clear,  ringing,  absolutely 
e.xpressionless  voice,  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Dearest  Clara  :  I  have  a  piece  of 
startling  and  painful  news  to  tell  yon  ;  and, 
as  I  don't  believe  in  what  is  called  ‘  breaking  ’ 
bad  news  to  people,  which  in  my  experience 
is  about  the  worst  way  of  telling  it  them,  I 
will  say  at  once  that  Sir  Simon  Baldwin  has 
informed  me  that  I  have  not  more  tban  a  year 
to  live.  I  consulted  him  this  morning  about 
that  heart-trouble  from  which,  you  know,  I 
have  suffered  for  the  last  few  months  ;  and 
his  reply — his  sentence,  I  suppose  one  might 
call  it — was  what  I  have  said. 

“  I  can’t  trust  myself,  just  yet,  at  least,  even 
to  write  to  you  all  I  think  and  feel  about  our- 
selves.  1  thought  I  should  be  able  to  say  it  all 
on  paper,  and  away  from  you  ;  but,  now  I  am 
trying  it,  I  find  I  can't.  It  is  all  too  fresh  : 
you  must  give  me  a  little  more  time.  After 
all,  I  have  a  year  before  me. 

“I  had  another  reason  for  not  telling  you 
this  in  person  ;  and  that  was  that  1  wanted, 
and  want,  to  give  you  time  to  recover  from  the 
first  shock  of  my  news,  and  look  at  this  melan¬ 
choly  business  like  the  dear,  good,  sensible 
girl  you  are.  If  I  were  not  as  sure  of  j'our 
good  sense  as  I  am  of  your  love,  I  should 
never  venture  to  say  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you  ;  because  one  kind  of  silly  woman 
would  misirnderstand  my  feelings,  and  an¬ 
other  kind  would  fancy  1  misunderstood  hers. 
But  you  and  I  are  not  like  that :  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other  ;  and,  just  as  I  know  you 
won't  think  I  love  you  an3’  the  less  because 
I  forbid  you  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  so  1  shall 
know  that  you  love  me  none  the  less  because 
you  submit.  Dearest,  dearest,  let  me  gtt  the 
words  written  and  done  with  ;  we  cannot 
marry  now.  Some  people  would  say  that, 
even  before  this  happened,  I  had  co  business 
to  have  asked  you  to  marry  me  on  the  strength 
of  expectations  which  my  death,  at  any  time 
before  mj'  uncle’s,  would  have  defeated.  But 
still  the  odds,  as  things  looked  then,  seemed 
all  in  my  favor,  and  I  could  have  excused  my¬ 
self  for  doing  then  what  I  certainly  do  not 
consider  justifiable  now.  If  the  doctors  had 
given  me  another  four  or  five  years  it  would 
have  been  different,  and  I  might  have  backed 
my  life  against  my  uncle’s.  But,  though  I 
don’t  consider  Jack  Gambier’s  life  a  good  one 
— either  in  the  actuary’s  or  the  moralist’s 
sense  of  the  word — I  can’t  honestly  say  that 
I  think  it  as  bad  in  the  actuary’s  sense  as 
mine.  I  can’t  pretend  to  think  it  in  the  least 
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degree  probable  that  he  will  drink  himself  to 
death  within  the  next  twelve  months  ;  and, 
now  that  he  finds  himself  too  shaky  to  ride, 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  cutting  short  hisdajs 
in  the  hunting-field.  In  fact,  it  is  any  odds 
that  he  outlives  me  ;  and  if  he  is  going  to  out¬ 
live  me,  what  would  become  of  you  if  we  were 
to  marry?  My  reversion  in  the  property 
would  lapse  ;  Jack  could  ’  appoint  ’  bj’  will  to 
any  one  he  pleases  ;  and  you — for,  unluckily, 

I  have  never  insured  my  life — would  be  left  a 
widow  within  the  year,  and  a  widow  without 
a  shilling  !  Either  of  the  two  is  a  bad  enough 
look  out ;  but  both  together — no !  The 
thought  w'ould  embitter  every  hour  of  the  life 
that  remains  to  me,  and  render  it  ten  times  as 
hard  for  me  to  make  a  decent  ending. 

“  I  am  going  awaj',  dear,  for  a  time  just  to 
try  and — well,  just  to  pull  myself  together  ; 
and,  when  I  began  this  letter,  I  meant  it  to 
be  one  of  farewell  until  my  return.  But  you 
w'on’t  think  me  too  miserably  weak  and  selfish, 
and  wanting  in  consideration  for  you,  if  I  ask 
to  see  you  once  before  I  go.  The  sort  of  warn¬ 
ing  I  have  bad  is  apt  to  make  one  a  little  su¬ 
perstitious  perhaps  ;  but,  if  I  were  to  leave 
London  without  seeing  yon,  1  should  be 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  I  might  be  going  on 
a  lunger  journey  tban  I  intend,  and  should 
never  get  a  chance  of  saying  good-by  to  you 
at  all.  If  it  would  be  too  painful  to  yon  at 
present,  send  me  the  single  word  No,  and  I 
will  wait ;  but  if  I  may  come  and  see  you  this 
day  week,  at  Mrs.  Cardrew’s,  do  not  give  j’our- 
self  the  distress  of  writing  one  line  of  reply 
to  this  too  long  letter.  I  shall  know  by  your 
silence  that  j'ou  see  this  matter  and  my  duty 
in  it  ns  I  see  them.  I  shall  know  that  you 
love  me  enough  to  let  me  do  what  my  own 
love  tells  me  is  best  for  you.  Do  not  fear, 
dearest,  that  that  love  will  prove  less  because 
it  cannot  become  a  husband’s,  or  that  any 
closer  union  between  us  could  make  it  truer, 
deeper,  more  devoted,  than  it  is  now,  and 
ever  will  be  while  life  remains. 

“  Your  own 

“  Maurice.” 

Clara  Mostyn’s  tears  did  not  (for  a 
woman)  lie  very  near  the  surface  ;  but 
they  were  flowing  fast  enough  before  her 
friend  had  flnished. 

‘‘  Dear  fellow  !”  said  Jenny  Cardrew, 
placidly,  as  with  deliberate  fingers  she 
folded  up  the  letter  and  rr  placed  it  in  its 
envelope.  “  How  nicely  he  wiites.  So 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  him  to  ask 
you  not  to  reply,  so  as  to  spare  you  even 
the  pain  of  accepting  his  offer.  As  it  is, 
you  have  simply  to  do  nothing  but  wait 
without  writing  to  him  :  and  then  when 
he  comes  next  week  it  will  be  understood 
between  you  that  the  engagement  is  off. 
That  is  so,  — isn’t  it  ?” 

”  Yes,”  said  Clara,  in  a  dry,  hard 
voice,  “  yes  :  if  I  don’t  write.” 

“  if  you  don’t  write  ?  But,  my  dear. 
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good,  absurd  Clara,  you  are  surely  not 
going  to  sit  down  and  dash  off  a  letter  to 
this  poor  dying  man,  telling  him  that  you 
are  not  the  sensible  girl  he  calls  you,  and 
that  you  insist  upon  marrying  him,  in  spite 
of  all  that  he  has  said,  and  that  you  would 
not  miss  a  single  post  in  assuring  him 
that—” 

“  No,  Jenny  !”  cried  Clara,  with  a 
flash  of  anger  from  her  wet  eyes  that  for 
a  moment  daunted  even  the  flippant  little 
cynic  before  her.  “  Of  course,  I  should 
not  write  to  him  to-night,  nor  to-morrow 
either.  That  would  be  replying  to  him 
in  that  very  spirit  of  impulse  against  which 
this  letter,  this  loving,  noble  letter  of  his, 
was  meant  to  protect  me.  I  shall  let  at 
least  three  days  pass  before  I  write  to 
him,  so  that  he  may  know  that  my  reply 
has  not  been  written  in  a  mere  fit  of  wom¬ 
anly  compassion,  but  that  I  thought  it  over 
calmly,  and  that  my  whole  mind  and  will, 
my  whole  heart  and  soul,  go  with  it.” 

“  But,  bless  my  whole  heart  and  soul  ! 
You  can’t  marry  the  man  against  his 
will  !” 

Clara  Mostyn  was  not  vainer  than  a 
woman  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  notion  that 
a  man  passionately  in  love  with  her  could 
possess  any  will  to  be  overcome  would 
seem  to  the  least  vain  of  women  ridiculous. 

The  smile  with  which  she  replied, 
“  No  ;  not  against  his  will,”  had  a  sub¬ 
lime  arrogance  which  the  entire  male  sex, 
if  present,  would  have  been  justified  in 
resenting. 

Its  only  witness,  however,  being  of  the 
speaker’s  sex,  was,  of  course,  in  complete 
sympathy  with  it,  and  found  her  own  re¬ 
mark  just  uttered  a  little  absurd. 

“  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,”  said 
she,  a  little  petulantly.  “  Not  against  his 
will,  but  against  his  better  judgment.” 

“  It  would  not  be  against  his  better 
judgment,  except  so  far  as  he  is  judging 
for  me  ;  and  I  shall  claim  my  right  to 
judge  for  myself.” 

”  He  won’t  accept  the  sacrifice.  He  is 
too  unselfish.” 

”  He  won’t  refuse  it.  He  is  too  just.” 

“Too  just!  What  has  justice  to  do 
with  it  ?” 

“  Everything.  He  has  no  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  me  leave  to  do  what  he  would  do 
himself  if  our  cases  were  reversed.  Do 
you  suppose  he  would  give  up  his  desire 
to  marry  me  if  it  was  I  who  had  only  a 
year  to  live  ?” 


Jenny  looked  at  her  friend  with  a  twinkle 
of  amusement  in  her  restless  eye. 

“  Decidedly,  Clara  Mostyn,”  she  said, 
after  a  moment’s  silence,  “  you  ate  either 
as  innocent  as  a  Dresden-china  shepherd¬ 
ess  or  as  artful  as  an  imitation  one.  You 
cannot  really  think  that  the  sacrifice  would 
be  the  same  for  him  as  for  you,  or  even 
that  it  would  be  any  sacrifice  for  him  at 
all.  Why,  what  can  you  suppose  that  a 
man  would  lose  by  marrying  to  be  left  a 
widower  in  a  year  ?  whereas  for  you,  with 
youth,  good  looks,  birth,  breeding,  man¬ 
ners,  temper,  accomplishments,  friends, 
and  the  footing  that  I  could  give  you  in 
society — everything,  in  short,  except 
money,  to  give  you  at  least  a  fair  chance 
of  winning  almost  any  husband  you  like 
— for  you  to  throw  away  the  attraction  of 
maidenhood  upon  a  man  who,  at  the  end 
of  tw’elve  months,  will  leave  you  a  widow 
without  a  shilling,  and  only  too  probably 
with  an  encumbrance  is — is — well,  you 
must  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  Clara,  that 
the  two  things  don’t  bear  a  moment’s 
comparison.” 

It  was  excellent  good  sense,  and  Clara 
knew  it ;  and  Jenny,  seeing  that  she  knew 
it,  could  afford  to  disregard  the  fact,  of 
which  she  was  equally  conscious,  that  its 
immediate  effect  would  bo,  as  that  of  too 
brutal  common  sense  always  is,  to  inflame 
sentiment  in  its  momentary  resolves.  For 
the  shrewd  young  woman  knew  also  that 
the  reaction  in  favor  of  common  sense  is 
all  the  more  energetic  when  sentiment  cools 
down. 

And,  to  allow  time  for  that  necessary 
process,  Mrs.  Cardrew  tripped  cheerfully 
off  to  an  interview  with  her  dressmaker. 

III. 

A  lover’s  eulogy  of  his  mistress  is  not 
always  a  model  of  critical  justice  ;  but 
Maurice  Gambier’s  affectionate,  if  not  very 
impassioned  description  of  Clara  as  a 
“  dear,  good,  sensible  girl,”  was  about  as 
accurate  as  need  have  been.  That  she 
was  good,  with  all  the  goodness  of  the 
kindly,  honest,  equable-tempered  English 
girl  of  gentle  blood,  even  her  w'orst  ene¬ 
mies  would  hardly  have  dared  to  deny  ; 
and  only  those  shallow  souls  who  fancy 
that  a  woman  nmst  seem  cold  to  her  lover 
because  she  is  undemonstrative  to  them 
could  have  wondered  at  any  man  holding 
her  dear.  Still,  it  was  true  enough  that, 
to  many  eyes,  and  those  not  unfiiendly  or 
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superficial,  her  practical  good  sense  seemed 
just  a  little  too  much  in  evidence — and  in 
evidence,  sometimes,  at  the  expense  of 
her  sweetness.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
whosoever  would  have  included  a  passion¬ 
ate,  uncalculating,  self  abandoning  devo¬ 
tion  in  his  ideal  of  womanly  love  must 
have  pronounced  hers  deficient.  Such  an 
one  would,  undoubtedly,  have  found  her 
a  little  too  “  sensible”  for  his  taste.  It 
was  not  that  she  was  incapable  of  self- 
sacrifice,  even  of  the  heroic  older  ;  but  to 
sacrifice  herself  without  a  thought  of  the 
consequences  was  impossible  to  her.  From 
the  very  constitution  of  her  character,  she 
was  unable  to  help  distinctly  seeing,  ac¬ 
curately  measuring,  deliberately  weigliing, 
the  consequences  of  any  act  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion  that  she  was  called  upon  either  to 
choose  or  to  decline  ;  and  that  is  a  tem¬ 
perament  which,  while  it  enhances  the 
merit  of  self-sacrifice,  adds  indefinitely  to 
its  difficulty.  It  is  an  excellent  drag,  an 
invaluable  brake  ;  but  as  an  impulse  to  ac¬ 
tion  it  leaves  a  little  to  be  desired.  There 
are  some  steps  in  life,  as  there  are  some 
operations  in  war,  which  are  best  per¬ 
formed  ”  at  a  rush,” — which,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  performed  otherwise  ; — but  a 
rush  requires  an  impetus  to  start  it,  and 
this  was  precisely  what  Clara’s  calm,  re- 
fiective  nature  lacked. 

One  propulsive  force  it  did  indeed  pos¬ 
sess,  which  would  have  carried  her  trium¬ 
phantly  over  every  obstacle — the  force  of 
an  indexible  and  almost  passionate*  pride. 
But  to  this,  unfortunately,  her  lover  had, 
through  the  course  he  had  adopted,  for¬ 
borne  to  appeal.  Uad  he  come  straight 
to  her  and  told  her  of  his  death-sentence, 
leaving  her  to  act  on  the  information  as 
she  thought  fit,  she  would  have  sooner 
died  than  have  shown  the  slightest  waver¬ 
ing  in  her  fidelity  to  their  engagement. 
Her  pride  would  have  issued  its  orders  so 
instantly  and  so  peremptorily  that  the 
voice  of  her  reason  would  never  have  been 
heard  at  all.  But  how  different  was  the 
position  now  !  Confronted  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  she  could  accept  without  hu¬ 
miliation  or  discredit, —  nay  :  which  would 
accept  itself  (so  to  speak)  if  she  merely 
held  her  peace, — she  found  her  judgment 
free  to  declare  itself  ;  and  it  did  declare 
itself  with  discomposing  frankness. 

Throughout  the  whole  long  restless  night 
it  plied  her  with  the  assurance  that  Maurice 
was  right,  and  that  the  marriage  which 
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they  had  contemplated  had,  in  very  truth, 
become  what  he  had  so  candidly  calhd  it 
— “  a  foolish  thing.”  She  was  not  mer¬ 
cenary  in  the  sense  of  loving  money  for 
itself,  or  even  for  the  pleasures  it  could 
purchase.  But  she  keenly  felt  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  dependence  of  the  position 
which  she  occupied  in  the  house  of  her 
sole  surviving  relative,  a  maiden  aunt  in 
straitened  circumstances,  who,  with  resig¬ 
nation,  but  without  enthusiasm,  had 
brought  her  up  from  childhood  ;  and  she 
had  frankly  looked  forward  to  a  mairiage 
which  promised  freedom  for  herself  and 
comfort  for  her  guardian’s  declining  years, 
llow,  then,  could  she  leave  her,  only  to 
return  after  a  short  twelvemonth  a  por¬ 
tionless  widow,  and  to  impose  the  old  bur¬ 
den,  if  not  infiict  a  new  one,  upon  that 
struggling  household  ?  It  was  impossible 
— impossible,  she  repeated  to  herself,  as 
toward  daybreak  she  sank  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

She  rose  in  the  morning,  unrefreshed 
and  undecided  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  day  which  her  astute  hostess  strove 
to  fill  with  as  many  distractions  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  struggle  between  love  and  prudence 
still  continued.  But  now,  in  the  egotism 
of  her  perplexity,  she  began  at  times  to 
feel  something  almost  like  resentment  at 
that  very  magnanimity  of  her  lover  which 
had  subjected  her  to  so  painful  an  ordeal. 
A  hundred  times  did  she  regret  his  having 
written  that  generous  letter.  VVhy,  O 
why,  had  he  not  come  himself,  and  told 
her  the  sad  story  unaccompanied  by  any 
offer  of  release  ?  so  that  the  call  of  duty 
might  have  been  clear,  and  pride  itself 
would  have  thrown  her  into  his  arms. 
Why,  O  why,  had  he  invested  with  all  the 
difficulty  of  heroism  what  should  have 
been  left  a  simple  obligation  of  honor  ? 
Why  had  he  made  the  path  of  selfishness 
so  easy  and  the  way  of  self-sacrifice  so 
hard  ?  No  doubt  he  had  acted  with  the 
kindest  motives  in  giving  her  back  her 
freedom  ;  but  was  it  true  kindness  to  lib¬ 
erate  her  from  a  constraint  which  was  in 
itself  a  source  of  strength  ? 

And,  after  all,  had  he  liberated  her  in 
any  but  the  merest  technical  sense  of  the 
word  ?  Was  it  even  possible  for  him  to 
set  her  free  ?  Nay  :  did  even  he  himself 
in  reality  consider  her  free  ?  No  doubt 
he  fancied  that  he  did.  No  doubt  his  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  sincerely  and  seriously  given, 
and  in  the  honest  belief  that  she  might 
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follow  it  without  blame,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  would  love  her  none  the  less  if  she 
did.  But  would  he  ?  Did  he  know  him¬ 
self  well  enough  to  be  sure  ?  Did  any 
man  know  himself  so  well  on  a  matter  of 
that  kind  as  he  was  known  by  the  woman 
who  loved  him  ?  and  was  not  Clara  herself 
sure,  certain,  convinced,  that,  whatever 
Maurice  might  think  now,  she  would  fall 
in  his  estimation  if  she  allowed  the  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  broken,  and  take  a  colder  place 
in  his  heart  ? 

So  the  days  wore  on.  The  second  and 
the  third  had  passed  ;  and  the  watchful 
Mrs.  Cardrew  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
no  letter  had  been  written.  The  fourth 
day  came  and  went ;  and  she  began  to 
feel  confident  that  Claia,  after  all,  was 
going  to  do  “the  sensible  thing.”  Yet 
throughout  all  four  days  and  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  the  struggle  had  still  been 
going  on  in  Clara’s  mind,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  morning  of  the  sixth  that  it  had 
come  to  an  end.  But  on  tliat  morning 
she  awoke  to  find,  to  her  surprise,  not  so 
much  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  as 
that  her  mind  (so  to  speak)  had  “  made 
up”  her  ;  and  that  she  was  absolutely,  un- 
(|uostioningly,  irrevocably,  resolved — to 
fulfil  her  engagement. 

Clara  had  undergone  one  of  those  ex¬ 
periences  which  must  have  convinced  many 
people  (who  never  heard  of  Schopenhauer) 
that  their  inner  nature  does  not  consist 
wholly  of  an  intelligence  capable  of  weigh¬ 
ing  conflicting  motives,  and  of  reporting 
that  this  or  that  is  the  stronger  and  must 
be  obeyed  ;  but  that  in  the  very  mid- stress 
of  such  a  conflict  an  impulse  from  the 
deeper  currents  of  the  stream  of  Being 
may  on  a  sudden  surge  upward  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  consciousness,  and  sweep  Action 
before  it  like  thistle-down  upon  a  torrent. 

The  Will  within  her  had  spoken,  and 
the  wrangling  contentions  of  the  Reason 
were  silenced  as  summarily  as  the  debates 
of  the  Rump  by  the  voice  of  Cromwell. 
And  with  the  silencing  of  them  there  came 
a  rush  of  remorseful  surprise  that  she  could 
ever  have  listened  to  them  at  all.  Now 
that  that  mysterious  despot  within  her  who 
had  so  long  kept  silence  bad  at  last  spoken 
with  such  absolute  command,  his  voice 
appeared  to  awaken  a  thousand  sleeping 
echoes  in  her  heart.  She  listened  to  them 
almost  with  a  shudder  of  shame  at  the 
thought  of  their  so-long-unbroken  silence. 
IIow  could  she  ever  have  hesitated  ? 


Dear  Maurice  !  Dear,  generous,  loving 
Maurice  !  What  else  in  this  world  could 
there  be  to  think  of  but  him  ?  W’^hat 
duty,  what  interest,  what  care,  but  that 
of  watching  over  him,  comforting,  sustain¬ 
ing  him  ?  What  other  or  higher  mission 
than  to  brighten  that  fast-gathering  dark¬ 
ness  with  a  woman’s  love,  to  smooth  with 
a  wife’s  devotion  that  pillow  which  Death 
was  so  soon  to  spread  ? 

With  so  radiant  a  calm  of  countenance 
did  Clara  meet  her  friend  at  the  breakfast- 
table  that  fateful  morning  that  Mrs.  Car¬ 
drew  shot  at  her  a  suspicious  glance. 

Was  this,  she  quickly  asked  herself,  the 
wholesome  contentment  of  the  woman  who 
is  going  to  do  “  the  sensible  thing”  ?  or 
was  it  the  morbid  tranquillity  of  the  re- 
solved  martyr  ? 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  badinage,  selected  as  the  most  likely  to 
surprise  a  confession,  “  is  the  heroic  letter 
written  yet  ?” 

‘‘  No,”  replied  Clara,  placidly,  though 
with  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  ‘‘  I  am  going  to 
do  my  heroism  by  word  of  mouth.” 

Jenny  Cardrew  was  more  reassured  by 
the  placidity  than  discomposed  by  the 
smile,  or  even  by  the  (evidently  ironical) 
remark.  After  all,  Clara  could  not  be 
taking  it  so  coolly  if  she  were  really  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  herself.  ‘‘  She  who 
understands  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the 
world  (for  she  is  no  romantic  school-giil) 
what  such  a'sacrifice  would  mean.” 

She  finished  her  breakfast  in  compara¬ 
tive  ease  of  mind  ;  and  only  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion  did  she  throw  out  another  feeler,  as 
though  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

“  I  wonder  you  don’t  write  to  the  poor 
fellow,  Clara,”  she  said. 

“  My  dear  Jenny, — why  ?” 

“  It  would  be  kinder  to  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  suspense.  As  you  talk  about 
heroism,  of  course  you  are  going  to  marry 
him  ;  and  your  silence  will  make  him 
think  you  are  not.” 

“  Then  he’ll  be  all  the  more  pleased  to 
get  me,”  said  Clara.  And  she  laughed 
at  seeing  how  completely  her  friend  had 
deceived  herself  into  taking  sober  serious¬ 
ness  for  irony.  And  Jenny,  the  self  de¬ 
ceived,  laughed  also. 

And,  if  earthly  ears  were  open  to  sounds 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  the  two  women 
might  have  heard  a  peal  of  mocking 
laughter  mingling  with  their  own — the 
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laughter  of  those  satitic  imps  of  destiny 
who  watch  the  blind  moves  of  mortals  on 
the  chess-board  of  life,  and  who  well 
knew  here  that  by  that  light,  unthinking 
decision  of  hers  to  speak  to  her  lover  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  to  him,  Clara  Mostyn  had 
made  shipwreck  of  her  happiness  forever. 

IV. 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning  Jenny  Cardrew  was  sitting  in  her 
boudoir,  with  feet  on  the  fender  and  a 
newspaper  in  her  hand.  Clara  had  break¬ 
fasted  in  her  own  room,  and  was  complet¬ 
ing  her  toilet  with  just  a  thought  more 
care  than  usual  in  expectation  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  interview  which  was  about  to 
take  place.  But  her  heart  was  still  light 
with  her  new  resolve,  and  she  had  almost 
ceased  to  think  of  the  long-drawn  agony 
of  the  coming  year  of  doom,  in  her  relief 
at  the  thought  that  she  would  share  that 
ordeal  with  her  lover.  Maurice  Gambler 
had  arrived,  and  with  flushed  cheek  and 
lighted  eye  was  pacing  the  drawing-room 
to  and  fro,  awaiting  her  appearance.  The 
sound  of  her  descending  foot-steps  was 
even  now  audible  through  the  half-open 
door  of  the  boudoir,  when  the  listless 
glance  which  had  been  indolently  travelling 
down  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  was 
suddenly  arrested,  and  Jenny  Cardrew, 
springing  to  her  feet  with  a  sharp  excla¬ 
mation,  darted  into  the  hall.  Clara’s  hand 
was  already  on  the  handle  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  door,  when  she  felt  Mrs.  Cardrew’s 
agitated  touch  upon  her  shoulder. 

“  One  moment,  Clara  !”  whispered  the 
breathless  Jenny.  “Come  in  here  for 
just  one  moment.  I  have  something  to 
show  you.  You  must  see  it  before  you 
go  in  to  him.’’ 

Astonished  at  her  friend’s  unwonted 
excitement,  Clara  follow’ed  her  into  her 
boudoir ;  and  Jenny,  without  speaking, 
but  with  a  finger  upon  the  startling  para¬ 
graph,  thrust  the  newspaper  before  her 
eyes. 

“  We  regret,”  she  read,  “  to  announce 
the  death  of  Colonel  John  Gambler,  which 
occurred  very  suddenly  yesterday,  at  his 
house  in  Eaton  Place.  The  deceased  bar¬ 
onet,  who  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
sporting  circles,  had  not  yet  completed  his 
fifty-second  year.” 

Friendship,  it  is  well  known,  is  usually 
founded  upon  community  of  sympathy  ; 
but  the  effect  produced  upon  the  two 
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women  by  this  announcement  was  singu¬ 
larly  diverse.  Mrs.  Cardrew’s  countenance 
wore  an  expression  of  eager  and  pleasura¬ 
ble  interest ;  but  the  color  had  fled  in  a 
moment  from  Miss  Mostyn’s  face,  and  the 
light  had  faded  from  her  eyes. 

“  You — you  haven’t  written  to  him, 
Clara  ?”  asked  Jenny,  with  sudden  mis¬ 
giving. 

“  No,”  came  the  answer,  as  slowly  ut¬ 
tered  as  the  question  had  been  quickly 
shot.  “  No  :  I  haven’t  written.” 

“  How  fortunate  !”  (with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief).  “  How  very  fortunate  !  And  you 
hadn’t  seen  this  ?” 

“  No  :  I  have  not  looked  at  the  paper 
to-day.” 

“  And  you  would  have  met  him  with¬ 
out  knowing  anything  about  Colonel  Gam- 
bier’s  death  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  !” 
exclaimed  the  exulting  Jenny.  “  De¬ 
cidedly,  Clara,  I  was  born  to  be  your  good 
genius  !” 

Meetings  with  a  good  genius  in  the  flesh 
are  so  rare  that  the  rules  of  correct  be¬ 
havior  at  such  interviews  have  never  been 
formulated.  But  Jenny  soon  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  the  proper  thing 
for  a  woman  to  survey  her  good  genius 
with  so  stern  a  silence  and  with  a  stare  so 
stony. 

“  Because,  of  course,”  she  continued, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  a  little  less  elation 
of  manner,  “  your  knowing  all  about  this 
— this — well,  this  melancholy  event,  be¬ 
fore  you  give  Mr.  Gambier  your  final  an¬ 
swer,  will  make  all  the  difference  to  you, 

• — won’t  it  ?” 

Clara  had  turned  to  go  ;  but  at  these 
last  words  she  glanced  back  at  the  speak¬ 
er,  and  said,  with  what  her  friend  after¬ 
ward  described  as  a  “  strange  sort  of 
smile 

“  My  dear  Jenny,  you  have ’no  idea  of 
the  difference  that  it  will  make.  I  shan’t 
try  and  explain  it  to  you  till  I  have  seen 
Maurice,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  you  understand  it 
then,” 

And,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitterness  at 
ironical  Fate,  at  her  hesitating  self,  and 
at  her  officious  friend,  but  with  her  medi¬ 
tated  avowal  frozen  hard  upon  her  lips, 
she  stood  in  her  lover’s  presence. 

Maurice  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  in 
the  pathetic  strain  of  the  doomed  man’s 
embrace,  the  hcait  beneath  her  rigid  will 
gave  way.  She  burst  into  tears. 
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“  Don’t  cry,  darling,”  said  Maurice, 
though  with  a  trembling  lip  ;  “  don’t 
cry.  I — I  thought,  I  hoped,  you  would 
have  partly  got  over  the  shock  by  this 
time.” 

Her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
a  great  wave  of  love  and  pity  surged  up 
against  the  gianite  sea-wall  of  her  pride. 

lie  led  her  to  a  sofa,  and  sat  down  by 
her,  his  arm  still  round  her  waist.  She 
looked  at  him  wistfully  from  under  tcar- 
laden  lashes.  There  was  a  light  of  joyous 
hope  in  his  eyes,  and  an  answering  beacon 
flamed  up  in  her  own  heart.  What  if  he 
were  about  to  revoke  his  offer  of  release, 
to  ignore  her  hesitations,  and  by  again 
pressing  for  their  marriage  to  unseal  her 
lips,  and  enable  her  to  avow  the  resolve 
to  which  she  had  the  day  before  awak¬ 
ened  ? 

“  Clara,”  he  said,  with  quiet,  eager  ut¬ 
terance,  “  do  you  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ?  Have  you  heard  ?” 

”  Do  you  mean  about  Colonel  Gam- 
bier’s  death  ?  Yes  :  it  has  just  been 
shown  me  in  the  newspaper.” 

The  answer  came  upon  Maurice  as  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  lie  had  hoped  that  she 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  and  that 
in  one  and  the  same  breath  he  might 
have  told  her  of  his  accession  of  wealth, 
and  invited  her  to  share  it.  But  now — 
he  paused  and  looked  more  closely  at  her. 
She  had  seen  the  news,  then  ;  and  yet — 
and  yet  these  tidings  of  his  good  fortune, 
this  removal  of  the  only  obstacle,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  to  their  marriage,  appeared 
to  have  given  her  no  pleasure. 

A  sudden  pang  shot  through  him. 
What  if  it  had  not  been  the  only  obstacle, 
or  even  the  chief  obstacle  for  her  ? 

“  It’s  a  poorish  joke  of  fortune,”  he 
said,  grimly,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  to 
sentence  a  man  to  death  and  then  load 
him  with  riches,  all  within  a  week.” 

The  end  of  Maurice’s  sentence  spoiled 
the  beginning.  The  hand  which  was  steal¬ 
ing  toward  his  own  at  the  word  “  death” 
stopped  short  at  the  word  “  riches.”  He 
noted  the  arrested  movement  without  di¬ 
vining  its  true  cause,  and  the  chill  of  de¬ 
spair  crept  slowly  over  his  heart.  Yes  : 
he  was  a  rich  man,  but  a  dying  one  ;  and 
why  should  this  young,  healthy,  happy 
life  unite  itself  with  his  ? 

And  in  Clara’s  heart  a  voice  was  crying 
passionately,  “  Let  him  speak  !  It  is  for 
him  to  speak.  How  can  you  offer  your¬ 


self  to  him  now  that  he  is  so  rich  when 
you  refused  him  while  he  was  poor  ?  And 
how  can  you  tell  him  that  while  he  was 
yet  poor  yen  had  resolved  to  offer  your¬ 
self  to  him  ?  Let  him  speak  first,  and 
you  can  tell  him  that.  To  tell  him  unin¬ 
vited  would  be  unendurable  humiliation.” 

But,  alas  !  the  one  possible  moment  for 
speech  on  Maurice’s  part  had  passed  for¬ 
ever.  He  sat  gloomily  wondering  at  what 
he  now  regarded  as  his  own  egotistic 
blindness.  It  was  clear,  it  had  been  clear 
for  days,  that  Clara  had  mentally  accepted 
his  offer  of  release.  Why  else  had  she 
left  his  letter  unanswered,  and  how  should 
her  resolve  have  been  changed  by  anything 
that  had  happened  since  ?  He  was  rich 
now  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  money 
question,  it  may  be,  had  never  dwelt  a 
moment  in  her  mind.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  him  to  have  insisted  on  the  inr- 
prudence  of  her  marrying  Poverty  ;  but 
she  herself  might  have  thought  only  of  the 
misery,  the  anguish,  the  horror  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  impending  Death.  She  loved 
him — yes,  perhaps  ;  but  not  enough,  he 
bitterly  reflected,  to  face  that  ordeal.  She 
had  plainly  told  him  by  her  six  days’  si¬ 
lence  that  she  was  unequal  to  such  a  self- 
surrender.  Could  he  insult  her  now  by 
offering  to  purchase  it  ?  Never. 

And  thus,  over  against  that  fortress- 
wall  of  the  woman’s  pride,  so  impregnable 
in  aspect,  but  which  a  word  from  Maurice 
would  have,  laid  low,  there  silently  arose 
another  on  the  side  of  the  man,  as  strong, 
as  stern,  as  immovable  by  anything  save  a 
voice,  as  resolute  in  silence  as  her  own. 

The  shadow  of  either  barrier  seemed  to 
fall  upon  the  other’s  face,  and  beneath  it 
the  heart  of  each  grew  cold. 

There  was  a  long  and  melancholy  silence 
in  the  room,  which  Maurice  was  the  first 
to  break. 

“  I  am  leaving  England,  Clara,  the  day 
after  John  Gambler’s  funeral,  for  San 
Remo.” 

“For  long?”  asked  Clara,  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  For  a  month  or  two.  I  am  not  my¬ 
self  yet.  I  shall  be  better  when  I  come 
back — at  least,  I  hope  so.  But  I  will 
write  often  :  I  may — mayn’t  I  ?” 

Clara  could  only  motion  assent  with  her 
low-bent  head.  Her  face  was  buried  in 
her  hands  ;  her  heart  seemed  bursting  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  dry. 

Maurice  rose  to  his  feet. 
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“  It  was  too  soon,  he  said,  laying  a 
gentle  hand  on  her  shoulder.  “  I  feared 
it  would  be.  Let  us  say  good-by  now  : 
it  is  best.  It  will -not  be  for  long.” 

As  in  a  dream,  Clara  also  rose  ;  and 
they  stood  facing  each  other  with  joined 
bands,  and  their  impenetrable  veils  of 
pride  held  steadily  before  the  yearning 
tires  of  their  eyes.  Then  with  a  sudden 
movement  Mauiice  drew  her  toward  him, 
kissed  her  passionately  on  the  lips,  and 
was  gone. 

Jenny  Cardrew,  sitting  in  her  boudoir, 
heard  the  closing  of  the  stieet  door,  and 
went  to  her  window'.  Mauiice  more  than 
suspected  that  a  pair  of  curious  eyes  would 
be  watching  him  ;  and  his  step,  as  he 
walked  down  the  street,  was  brisk  and 
firm.  Mrs.  Caidrew  returned,  well  satis¬ 
fied,  to  her  easy -chair.  “  It  is  all  right,” 
she  said  :  ”  evidently  it  is  all  right.  And 
to  think  how  diffrrently  it  might  all  have 
tuined  out  if  I  hadn’t  stopped  Clara  just 
in  time  !  Decidedly,  some  women  are 
born  lucky.” 

V. 

The  summer  of  another  year  had  waned 
into,  autumn  ;  and  Maurice  Gambler  was 
back  again  in  his  London  home,  the  sands 
of  his  life-glass  running  very  low'.  There 
is  no  need  to  keep  the  diary  of  his 
thoughts.  It  is  an  old  sort  of  history 
which  has  been  often  told,  dismal  to  listen 
to,  and  terrible  (one  would  think)  to 
“  make.”  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
Maurice  had  found  it  less  dreadful  and 
more  dreary  than  he  expected.  That  is 
to  say,  his  spells  of  acute  mental  suffering 
were  rarer  and  shorter  ;  his  intervals  of 
listless  hebetude  longer  and  more  frequent 
than  he  had  looked  for.  He  found,  also, 
and  again  somewhat  to  his  astonishment, 
that  his  spiritual  hold  upon  life  was  not 
loosening  with  a  rapidity  nearly  equal  to 
that  with  which  its  temporal  span  was  con¬ 
tracting.  A  philosopher  of  mystical  ten¬ 
dencies  would  probably  have  founded  upon 
the  phenomenon  an  argument  for  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  Maurice  preferred 
the  more  rationalistic  explanation  that  he 
was  as  deeply  in  love  as  ever  with  Clara 
Mostyn,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she 
aroused  in  him  a  new  wonder  and  curi¬ 
osity  which  alone  would  have  suflSced  lo 
keep  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  her  con¬ 
stantly'.  lie  had  seen  her  but  twice  since 
his  return  from  San  Remo,  and  the  inter¬ 


views  had  been  painful  and  constrained. 
But  she  had  written,  and  wrote,  to  him 
unceasingly  ;  and  her  letters  seemed  to 
open  fountains  of  love  which,  when  he 
was  in  her  presence,  she  kept  sternly 
sealed. 

Again  and  again  he  asked  himself,  in 
cruel  perplexity,  how  it  was  that  an  affec¬ 
tion  which  appeared  so  ardent  and  devoted 
had  been  unable  to  rise  to  any  height  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Nor  was  it  anymore  intelligible  to  Mrs. 
Cardrew,  to  whose  busily-scheming  brain 
the  necessity  of  bringing  these  two — the 
wealthy  lover  and  the  penniless  mistress — 
together  again,  in  time,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  money  to  find  its  way  to  what  Jenny' 
pronounced  to  be  its  “  natural  destina¬ 
tion,”  seemed  more  and  more  urgent  every 
day.  She  was  careful,  however,  not  to 
think  aloud  on  this  side  of  the  subject  iu 
her  friend’s  presence. 

“  It  is  evident  enough,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “  that  I  did  more  harm  than  good 
by  telling  Clara  the  news  of  Colonel  Gam- 
bier’s  death  that  morning.  She’s  a  funny 
girl,  and  must  have  repelled  Maurice  by 
her  manner  in  some  way.  What  I  can’t 
understand  is  where  his  pride  should  have 
come  in.  But,  anyhow,  this  sort  of 
lovers’  misunderstanding  is  only  all  very 
well  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  absurd  to 
keep  it  up  for  a  year,  especially  when  it 
is  the  last  year  of  a  man’s  life,  and  he 
really  has  nobody  else  to  leave  his  money 
to.  Yes,”  she  added,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection  :  ‘‘  Mr.  Gambler  is  the  one  to 
approach.” 

And  approach  him  she  did,  slipping  out 
one  day  for  that  purpose,  unknown  to 
Clara,  who  this  year  was  prolonging  her 
usual  London  season  visit  to  Mrs.  Cardrew 
in  that  state  of  painful  pre-occupation 
which  makes  the  victims  of  it  cling  to  any 
place  of  sojourn  in  which  they  may  find 
themselves,  net  from  love  of  it,  but  from 
dread  of  change  :  the  feeling  of  the  man 
who  is  afraid  to  move  an  injured  or  a 
gouty  limb  lest  he  should  awaken  the 
sleeping  pain.  Approach  him  she  did, 
and  with  so  confident  an  account  of  Clara’s 
feelings  toward  him  as  brought  a  flush  to 
his  wasted  cheek,  and  lent  an  added  lustre 
to  the  too-brightly  burning  eyes. 

lie  was  too  ill  now  to  go  out ;  but  he 
begged  her  to  come  to  him  :  and  Clara 
came.  They  both  felt  it  was  the  last  vis¬ 
it  ;  and,  indeed,  a  glance  at  Maurice 
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might  have  sufficed  to  reveal  as  much  even 
to  eyes  of  less  tender  solicitude  than  hers. 
He  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  change 
in  himself,  and  of  the  contrast  with  her 
young  health  and  beauty  ;  and  the  sense 
of  it  chilled  him,  and  his  resolve.  He 
had  meant  to  go  straight  to  the  point  and 
ask  her  bluntly  whether  Mrs.  Cardrew  was 
right,  and  that  she  would  have  married 
him  but  for  a  misunderstanding.  But  the 
very  sight  and  touch  of  her  soft,  waim 
hand,  as  it  rested  on  his  fleshless  fingers, 
unnerved  him.  To  talk  of  maiiiagc  be¬ 
tween  her  and  such  as  he  seemed  too 
ghastly,  andjie  thrust  his  original  purpose 
from  him  with  something  like  a  shudder. 

Clara  sat  beside  him,  talking,  as  was  her 
wont,  with  resolute  cheerfulness  ;  but  she, 
too,  seemed  conscious  to  day  of  some  sub¬ 
ject  which  strove  to  force  itself  forward, 
but  must  be  kept  back.  An  hour  passed 
— an  hour  and  a  half — two  hours  :  and 
Maurice  had  not  brought  himself  to  speak. 

At  last,  by  an  cflfoit  which  she  strove  to 
conceal,  but  vainly,  Clara  rose  to  go. 

“  I  am  tiring  you,  Maurice,”  she  said, 
speaking  quickly,  for  fear  her  voice  should 
shake. 

“  No,”  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice  : 
“  it  is  I  who  am  tiring  you.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  sank  once  more 
into  her  chair,  beside  his  sofa. 

Maurice  turned  toward  her,  and  took 
both  her  hands  in  his. 

“  Clara,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled 
her,  “  there  is  something  I  must  say  to 
you — to-night,  before  you  go.  I  may 
never — there  may  never  be  another  oppor- 
trinity.” 

He  felt  the  quivering  of  her  hands  in 
his  ;  but  he  went  on  steadily  enough. 

“  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  am  very  selfish  ;  but  I  cannot  help  long¬ 
ing  even  now — with  all  my  .soul — now  that 
I  am  bidding  farewell  to  you  for— well, 
perhaps  forerer — that  things  had  turned 
out  differently,  so  that,  that  you  might — 
you  might  have  been  with  me  to  the  last.” 

Clara  was  trembling  now  from  head  to 
foot ;  but  she  uttered  no  word. 

“  They  say  that  life  is  a  dream,”  he 
went  on,  ”  and  death  an  awakening  ;  and 
perhaps  I  am  a  fool  to  run  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
persing  the  brightest  vision  in  my  own 
life-dream  before  I  die.  But,  Clara,  I 
have  thought  sometimes,  and  more  than 
ever  of  late,  that  things  might  have  turned 
out  differently  but  for — but  fqr  a  misun¬ 


derstanding— that  you  loved  me  enough 
even  to  marry  me,  a  year  ago,  poor  doomed 
wretch  that  I  was,  if  it  had  not  been  for — ” 

He  stopped  :  Clara’s  head  had  sunk  on 
his  shoulder,  and  her  hand  had  stolen  to 
bis  lips. 

“  O,  hush  !  dear  Maurice  !  Hush  !  hush  ! 
It  is  too  late  now — too  late — too  late.” 

Maurice,  however,  did  not  need  silenc¬ 
ing.  It  was  enough  that  she  had  not 
spoken.  His  own  pride,  strong  even  in 
death,  was  again  up  in  arms,  and  not  a 
word  more  would  he  have  uttered.  But 
as  for  Clara’s  pride,  it  had  melted  away. 
Not  this  any  longer,  but  remorse  and  ruth 
and  bitter  self-reproach,  it  was  that  kept 
her  silent.  It  had  been  her  part  to  speak, 
her  accusing  conscience  cried,  when  speech 
would  have  profited  :  let  her  at  least  re¬ 
frain  from  it  now  when  it  would  be  more 
than  useless.  How — how  could  she  tell 
him  now  that  it  was  through  her,  the  fool¬ 
ish  and  cruel  hardness  of  her  heart,  that 
he  was  passing  in  loneliness  to  the  grave  ? 

”  O,  Maurice  1  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  1” 
she  cried,  passionately.  “  Believe  mo 
that  no  wife  could  love  you  more  dearly 
than  I.” 

And  Maurice  received  and  returned  her 
caresses  with  a  solemn  tenderness  that 
added  to  her  anguish — with  a  soothing 
parental  kind  of  sweetness  that  said  more 
plainly  than  words,  “  Yes  :  with  a  love  as 
dear  as  a  wife’s,  perhaps  ;  yet — not  the 
same.” 

It  was  with  the  gentle  reproach  of  this 
unspoken  utterance  ringing  throirgh  her 
heart  that  Clara  rose  from  her  f.arewell  em¬ 
brace,  “and  hurried,  weeping,  from  the 
house  ;  but,  before  she  reached  Mrs.  Car- 
drew’s,  she  had  undergone  another  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling,  and  the  confession  which 
she  had  withheld  in  her  shame  for  herself, 
and  out  of  pity  for  her  lover,  now  appeared 
to  her  in  the  light  of  a  duty  to  both. 

”  ^Yhy,  Clara  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Car¬ 
drew,  after  her  sharp  eyes  had  rested  a 
moment  on  the  tear-stained  countenance 
of  her  friend,  “  you  have  not  told  him 
after  all.” 

The  crisis  was  too  grave  for  any  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  she  went  on  with  increasing 
agitation  : 

“  I  see  it  in  your  face.  I  am  sure  of 
it.  And  you  are  going  to  kt  that  poor 
fellow  die  without  telling  him  that — ” 

“  No  :  I  am  not,”  struck  in  Clara,  ab¬ 
ruptly,  ‘‘  I  am  not  quite  so  hard  as  you 
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think  me  ;  nor  as  soft  either,  in  the  way 
of  shrinking  from  pain.” 

And  sitting  down  to  the  writing-table, 
she  poured  out  her  whole  soul  to  him  in 
one  remorseful  letter.  She  told  him 
frankly  of  her  five  days’  hesitation,  and 
of  her  final  resolve  ;  then  of  the  hurried 
but  fatal  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Cardrew  the 
moment  before  their  interview,  and  of  the 
“  proper  pride”  (though  she  did  not  call 
it  so)  which  had  prevented  her  making  to 
the  rich  man  the  avowal  which  she  had 
withheld  from  the  poor  one.  In  short, 
she  told  him  all  :  and  Jenny  Cardrew,  as 
she  read  the  letter  handed  to  her,  breathed 
again. 

Once  more  she  saw  herself  playing,  and 
this  time  with  real  success,  the  r6le  of  the 
“  good  genius.”  Her  elation  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  her  discretion. 

“Thank  Heaven,  Clara!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  you  have  recovered  your  senses 
at  last,  and  it  looks  this  time  as  if  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement 
would  really  not  be  thrown  away.” 

“  Your  efforts  !”  cried  Clara,  facing 
suddenly  about,  and  confronting  her 
friend. 

At  any  other  moment  Jenny’s  heart 
would  have  misgiven  her  at  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  this  was  said  ;  but  she 
was  now  too  full  of  her  triumph. 

“  Yes  :  my  efforts,  dear,”  she  replied, 
proudly.  “  It  was  I  who  hinted  to  him, 
like  the  good,  faithful  friend  I  am,  what 
I  believed  to  be  your  feelings  toward 
him  ;  and,  though  it  would  have  been 
kinder,  I  think,  if  you  had  confessed  them 
to  him  by  word  of  mouth,  yet  stall  that 
letter,  if  it  is  less  satisfactory,  sentimen¬ 
tally  speaking,  will  answer  all  practical 
purposes.  And  of  course  you  know,” 
she  added,  with  somewhat  uneasy  playful¬ 
ness,  “  that  it  was  the  practical  results  of 
reconciling  you  two  which  appealed  most 
strongly  to  your  very  business-like  friend, 
Jenny  Cardrew.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Clara, 
slowly. 

“  I  dare  say  you  don’t,”  replied  Mrs. 
Cardrew,  somewhat  impatiently  ;  “  you 
wouldn’t ;  but  you  will  before  long,  when 
— when — well,  when  Mr.  Garnbier’s  will 
comes  to  be  read.” 

For  the  second  time  the  words  of  the 
good  genius  produced  this  same  strange 
effect.  This  subject  of  this  beneficial 
tutelage  turned  deadly  pale. 
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Give  me  the  letter,”  said  Clara  ;  and, 
taking  it  from  the  astonished  Mrs.  Car- 
drew’s  hand,  she  walked  to  the  fireplace, 
and  dropped  it  into  the  heart  of  the  glow¬ 
ing  coals. 

Just  eight  days  after  Clara’s  avowal  had 
blazed  to  ashes,  Jenny  Cardrew  stood  in 
her  boudoir  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand.  It  had  come  as  a  scaled  enclosure 
in  a  large  legal- looking  envelope,  by  the 
side  of  which  its  covering  letter  lay  opened 
on  the  table.  The  enclosure  bore  date  of 
the  day  after  Clara’s  interview  with  Mau¬ 
rice,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Own  Dearest  Clara  :  I  am  writing 
these  lines  to  be  forwarded  to  you  in  a  sepa- 
rate  envelope  together  with  the  letter  which 
will  inform  you  of  the  contents  of  my  will, 
and  which  my  solicitor  has  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  write  to  you  immediately  after  my 
death. 

“  I  shrank  so  much  from  the  thought  of 
your  pain,  and  from  the  pain  of  causing  it, 
that  I  did  not  tell  you  last  night  that  the  kiss 
yon  gave  me  at  parting  was  a  kiss  of  last  fare¬ 
well.  But  it  was  so.  We  shall  meet  no  more 
on  earth.  As  for  me,  1  have  outlived  my  last 
illusion,  and  I  am  glad  to  go.  Do  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  dear,  for  the  constant  kind¬ 
ness  and  affection  with  which  you  have  done 
so  much  to  hearten  and  sustain  me  for  the 
last  year  ;  but  until  last  night  I  still  clung  to 
the  hope— and  some  words  of  Mrs.  Cardrew’s 
strengthened  it — that,  after  all,  it  might  have 
been  some  mere  misunderstanding  that  kept 
us  apart  :  that  even  after  my  death  sentence 
you  loved  me  enough  to  marry  me,  but  that 
by  an  unlucky  chance  you  heard  of  the  change 
of  my  fortune  before  yon  had  spoken,  and 
that  then  pride  kept  yon  silent. 

“  But,  after  last  night,  I  know  that  that  was 
a  delusion  of  mine  and  a  mistake  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
drew’s  ;  for  if  it  had  been  so  you  would  not, 
you  could  not,  have  denied  the  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  of  such  an  avowal  to  a  dying  man.  You 
have  done  what  you  could,  dearest ;  and  it 
has  been  much.  God  bless  you  for  it.  Good¬ 
night,  and  good-by. 

“  Maurice.” 

“  Dear  fellow  1”  said  Jenny  Cardrew, 
sweetly  ;  “  wbat  a  nice  letter  1  So  gen¬ 
erous  and  forgiving  :  and  I  dare  say,”  she 
went  on,  taking  up  the  blue  covering  let¬ 
ter  which  lay  before  her,  “  I  dare  say  this 
is  equally  kind — kinder  than  you  deserve, 
I  suspect,  my  dear.  Perhaps  a  legacy  of 
a  thousand  pounds.” 

The  paper  fell  from  her  hands.  Mau¬ 
rice  Gambier  had  willed  the  whole  of  his 
rich  heritage  from  his  uncle — eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  at  least,  as  that  “  calculat- 
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ing”  young  woman  rapidly  computed — to 
Clara  Mostyn  absolutely. 

“  Well  !”  exclaimed  Jenny,  after  an  al¬ 
most  awe  stricken  pause.  “  Well  I  of  all 
the  wayward  girls  who  ever  tried  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  fortune  and  couldn’t,  you  are, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the,  most  wayward 
and  the  most  lucky  !  Clara  Mostyn,  you 
were  born  to  fall  on  your  feet.” 

The  metaphor  was  not  at  that  moment 
a  very  appropriate  one,  for  Clara  was  lying 


face  downward  on  the  sofa.  Two  or  three 
times  during  her  friend’s  reading  of  the 
letter  her  shoulders  had  been  shaken  with 
a  convulsive  sob  ;  but  now  for  some  min¬ 
utes  they  had  been  still.  It  was  only  on 
approaching  and  touching  her  that  Jenny 
^  Cardrew  found  she  was  insensible,  and, 
*  wondering  more  than  ever  at  the  perversi¬ 
ties  of  the  fortunate,  rang  the  bell  for  her 
maid. — Natimial  Review. 
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Villa  Rosuich,  S.  Moritz,  July  2Qth. 
— “  Mossieu  repond  jx/s  says  the  boots 
of  the  “  Steinbeck”  at  Chur,  looking  as 
if  he  were  going  to  cry  with  vexation, 
lie  stands  outside  rny  bedroom  door  in 
his  stocking-feet  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  knocks  with  rustic  timidity  at  the 
doors  of  such  of  us  as  are  in  want  of  the 
early  diligence  for  S.  Moritz.  But, 
‘‘  Mossieu  repond  pas  !''  says  he  distress¬ 
fully,  in  German-Swiss-French  ;  so  I  beat 
my  fists  on  niy  companion’s  door,  like  a 
toy  rabbit  on  a  drum.  It’s  half-past  four, 
and,  though  we  in  the  valley  are  gray, 
sunlight  is  stealing  among  the  snow  patches 
on  the  mountains.  The  only  sound  in 
the  hotel,  save  the  soft  footfall  and  timid 
knocking  of  the  boots,  is  the  brawl  and 
rush  of  the  Plessur  River  ;  so  close,  that 
it  seems  to  be  pouring  along  the  corridors 
and  cascading  down  the  stairs.  Outside, 
I  can  see  them  washing  carriages  round 
the  village  fountain  ;  for  this  is  the  end 
of  the  railway,  and  wo  have  fifty  miles 
and  more  to  drive  to  the  Engadine. 

At  last,  the  time  being  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  sun  blazing  down  on  us,  it  is 
clear  we  draw  near  Italy.  The  wirthschaft 
becomes  osteria  ;  the  handlung,  negozio  ; 
the  haymakers  resemble  our  own  dear  or¬ 
gan-grinders  with  scythes  ;  the  women, 
with  colored  handkerchiefs  bound  round 
their  heads,  recall  the  ladies  who  stand 
with  little  birds  for  fortune- telling  in  the 
Brompton  Road  ;  the  insurance  plates  on 
the  houses  instead  of  Basel  bear  Trieste. 
On  that  track  like  a  bridle-path  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  or  a  carrier’s  road  from  the 
Norfolk  coast  to  London,  there  crawls  the 
Septituer  route,  once  crossed  by  emperors 
of  Rome  and  Germany  with  their  hordes, 
over  the  mountains  down  to  Maloya  and 


the  Val  d’Inferno  ;  and  here  is  ours,  the 
Julier  Pass,  that  for  the  next  two  hours 
holds  us  clinched  in  its  zigzags,  like  the 
child’s  toy  that  opens  out  for  wooden 
soldiers.  Up,  up,  for  two  houis  we  crawl 
in  the  diligence  like  a  gaudy  fly  in  the  hot 
sun,  our  only  comrades  in  the  waste  the 
weather-beaten  telegraph-poles.  Some¬ 
thing  pathetic  to  me  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  wires  that  run  from  South  Ken¬ 
sington  to  the  Kulm  at  S.  Moiitz,  the  last 
chance  for  the  poor  consumptive.  How 
often  must  they  not  have  sadly  flashed, 
‘‘  George  died  last  night,  quite  painless¬ 
ly  or  ‘‘Amy  worse,  hopeless;”  and 
now  stout  and  yet  peeling  from  the  so 
great  extremes  of  weather,  they  stretch 
straight  up  the  desolate  pass  ;  while  we 
crawl  and  bend  up,  up,  so  sharply  that 
the  blue  and  red  umbrellas  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  America  are  just  below  us  in  their 
carriage,  and  a  peasant's  cart  is  just  above. 
Near  the  top  of  the  pass,  YjSeo  feet  above 
the  sea — or  say  a  mile  and  a  half  or  so 
above  the  nigger  minstrels  rattling  on 
Ramsgate  sands — we  pause  to  breathe  at 
the  last  house,  gray  and  solitary  ;  the 
true  top,  140  feet  higher  up,  is  marked  by 
two  round  milestones  placed  there  by  Au¬ 
gustus  when  he  made  his  military  load 
from  Chiavenna  down  to  Chur.  They  are 
old,  very  old,  but  the  snows  above  are 
older.  “  What  are  two  thousand  years  ?” 
the  snows  above  seem  to  say  with  a  ghastly 
white  sneer  ;  ‘‘  you  poor  pieces  of  mica 
slate  !  Why,  we  are  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  first  snow  that  fell  after 
the  flood  !” 

And  now,  just  as  we  went  up,  up,  so 
we  go  down,  down,  the  same  zigzags,  at 
a  steady  trot,  sharply  round  and  round, 
down  to  the  Engadine  and  its  lakes  cf 
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malachite.  Above,  far  away,  are  the 
snows  of  the  Btinina ;  far  below  us 
through  the  dark  green  pines  we  see  the 
white  toy  houses  of  Silvaplana  and  its  lit¬ 
tle  lake,  that  now  looks  almost  like  spilt 
quicksilver  in  the  meadows.  When  we 
lumber  into  S.  Moritz  and  lurch  up  at  the 
post-office,  my  face  is  so  stiff  with  sun  and 
breeze  it  feels  like  a  mask,  and  I  can 
scarcely  unbend  it  to  direct  the  splendid 
hotel  porter  in  blue  and  gold  to  our  lug- 
gage. 

Wednesday. — The  chief  charm  of  S. 
Moritz,  at  least  to  me,  lies  in  its  streets  of 
wooden  shops,  of  photographs,  old  silver, 
olive  wood  ;  even  Caspari’s  where  they 
crowd  for  afternoon  tea.  It  reminds  me 
of  what  the  Pantiles  must  have  been  once 
at  Tunbridge  Wells';  indeed,  the  whole 
of  S.  Moritz-bad  looks  rather  tentative,  as 
though  cautious  speculators  were  waiting 
to  see  if  its  fashion  were  really  permanent 
before  making  it  more  solid.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  look  may  be  due  to  every¬ 
thing  being  shut  up  in  the  winter  and 
lying  snug  under  deep  snow  for  foirr  or 
five  months.  The  village,  the  highest  in 
the  Engadine,  where  the  invalids  spend 
their  winter,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off 
above  the  lake  ;  and  there  we  stroll  to 
look  for  rooms,  seeing  that  we  have  come 
here  for  quiet,  and  that  living  at  our  hotel 
is  rather  like  taking  up  residence  at  the 
Cafe  Royal  in  Regent  Street.  And  there, 
iu  the  Villa  Rosatch,  we  find  them,  with 
a  little  balcony  looking  over  the  lake,  and 
a  huge  trout  rod  hanging  over  the  side  of 
it,  like  a  sign  for  a  tackle-shop  ;  with 
great  stoves  in  the  corners  in  case  the 
snow  come  ;  with  carpets,  rare  luxury  in 
the  Engadine,  and  with  the  electric  light 
hanging  like  a  frozen  water-lily  from  the 
ceiling.  Strange,  this  mixture  of  extreme 
Alpine  simplicity  and  the  electric  light 
one  observes  everywhere  in  the  Engadine. 
At  night,  when  black  shadows  lie  thunder¬ 
ous  under  the  broad  wooden  eaves,  and 
through  the  deep-sunk  windows  you  see 
peasant  heads  round  a  yellow  lamp  of 
paraffin,  in  the  streets  the  great  white 
globes  flicker  and  fizz  as  they  do  at  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  Station  ;  and  under  the  archway 
of  the  houses,  a  demi-lune  in  the  centre 
almost  like  entering  an  ancient  college, 
the  big  St.  Bernard  lounges  so  that  he 
may  sleep  in  the  shade.  In  the  morning 
— for  part  of  the  cure  is  to  sleep  with  the 
window  open — we  are  woke  by  the  most 
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musical  tinkle  of  the  cattle  bells,  like  ice 
clinking  against  the  crystal  sides  of  the 
lake.  It  is  six  o’clock,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  as  though  it  all  were  Italy  in  a 
refrigerator. 

Sunday,  July  3ls<. — The  Italian  hay¬ 
makers  slouch  along  over  the  cobbles  in 
the  bright  morning  sun,  carrying  their 
coats  and  large  faded  cotton  umbrellas  ; 
under  one  of  the  house-archways  they 
stand  chattering  round  piles  of  cheap 
clothing  spread  on  tables.  The  other 
side  of  the  street  is  a  gaudy  stall  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  beloved  of  the  women  ;  arm-in¬ 
arm  they  stare  at  them.  If  perchance  on 
the  stall  they  see  one  of  gayer  color  than 
they  happen  to  have  on  their  head  they 
straightway  buy  it.  Then  the  men  lounge 
on  the  wall  and  point  at  them  with  their 
umbrellas  as  they  go  past  as  bright  as 
paroquets.  The  sonorous  church  bells 
beat,  but  somehow  one  never  sees  a  priest. 
Fvo  seen  neither  priest  nor  beggar  since 
I’ve  been  here. 

I  looked  in  at  one  of  their  churches  ; 
it  was  quite  plain  and  whitewashed.  A 
large  pulpit  of  inlaid  wood,  with  a  sound¬ 
ing-board  and  an  hour-glass,  like  the  one 
John  Knox  is  thundering  out  of  in  Wilkie’s 
picture,  and  a  text  in  Romanisch — Deo 
sola  gloria  ed  honur — were  the  only  orna¬ 
ments.  In  the  Catholic  chapel  a  servant 
girl  and  three  little  children  were  having 
a  lively  sort  of  nursery  talk.  As  we  came 
in  they  bethought  themselves  of  prayer, 
and  down  went  the  maid  on  her  knees, 
crossing  herself  devoutly.  The  children 
looked  at  her  sudden  dive  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  then  saw  us  and  did  the  same  ;  only 
the  youngest,  in  her  haste  to  begin,  top¬ 
pled  over  and  fell  under  the  seat.  Saints 
and  angels,  you  never  heard  a  child  yell 
so  lustily  in  your  life  ! 

The  shops  are  most  of  them  open  ;  all 
of  them  down  at  the  baths.  I  went  in 
and  got  shaved  ;  the  garden  was  not  of 
this  savage  country,  he  thanked  heaven  ; 
he  was  from  Paris,  rue  Montmartre,  close 
to  the  Bouise,  and  once  !;e  got  back  he 
would  never  come  here  again,  his  sacred 
word  of  honor  !  lie  was  never  warm. 
Did  I  know  how  much  underclothing  he’d 
got  on  ?  He  stropped  the  razor  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  would  tell  me  ; 
which  he  did,  at  great  and  particular 
length,  of  flannel.  “  Voyez-voris,"  a  year 
ago  last  May  he  ran  to  catch  a  train,  get 
very  hot,  took  off  his  coat,  and  sat  with 
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the  windows  open  ;  result,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  a  year’s  illness  ;  doctors 
at  ten  francs  a  visit,  says  he,  laying  his 
finger  along  his  nose.  “  C'etait  assom- 
mant !"  Then  in  May  of  this  year  he 
went  to  visit  his  parents  in  Alsace  to  re¬ 
cover  his  strength  and  get  lid  of  his 
cough  ;  did  no  woik  there  ;  did  I  expect 
him  to  j)iocher  la  terre,  par  exemple  ?  As 
a  last  resource,  for  a  complete  cure  he 
came  up  here  ;  when  the  sun  shines  hotly 
he  finds  it  bearable  ;  when  it  doesn’t,  je 
tousse,  je  tovsse,  je  tousse  !  ‘  *  Quel  pays  /’  ’ 

lie’s  going  back  to  Paris  in  September, 
and  if  he  finds  the  winter,  rue  Montmar¬ 
tre,  too  much  for  him  he’s  going  to  try 
shaving  in  Africa.  He  must  have  warmth. 
Do  I  understand  ?  He  must  have  warmth. 
Ho  says  that  with  that  extreme  seriousness 
which  every  Frenchman  affects  when 
speaking  of  himself.  In  fact,  I’m  inclined 
to  think  that  the  only  time  a  Frenchman 
ever  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  be  quite 
serious  is  when  he’s  talking  about  himself. 

7'uesday. — Reader,  have  you  ever  been 
on  a  glacier  ?  I  like  that  old-fashioned 
magazine-article  style  ;  sometimes  it  is 
“  Reader,  that  is  if  ever  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  one.”  It  recalls  youth  and  hot 
July  Sunday  afternoon  readings  of  the 
Leisure  Hour.  Again  the  bright  acacia 
waves  in  o.ir  London  garden  ;  again  I 
hear  the  barrow-fruitman’s  distant  drowsy 
cry  of  ”  Strawberry  ripe  !  fine  strawberry 
ripe  !” 

It  was  a  bitter  March  day,  this  second 
of  Augirst,  as  we  drove  into  Pontresina. 
Pontresina  was  out  in  the  streets,  looking 
chilly,  and  wondering  where  on  earth  we 
were  going  on  so  bad  a  day,  with  alpen¬ 
stocks  and  all  those  wraps  ;  Pontresina 
was  of  opinion,  skilled  opinion,  that  the 
day  was  going  to  be  even  worse,  and  that 
the  Rosegg  glacier  would  be  impossible. 
But  we  pressed  on,  past  the  stony  tennis- 
court  and  the  young  ladies  trying  to  keep 
warm,  down  the  five  miles  of  harsh  and 
broken  valley  road,  along  the  noisy  river 
that  looks  as  thor'gh  composed  of  melting 
lemon-water  ices.  Ragged  pine-trees  are 
all  round  us,  and  through  the  shifting 
mist  wo  catch  glimpses  of  the  stern  peaks 
and  the  everlasting  snows.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
there’s  a  little  inn.  where  we  stop  for 
lunch  ;  the  room,  with  its  stove,  is  like 
the  first  chamber  of  the  Turkish  bath — so 
hot  that  we  prefer  to  eat  our  rolls  and 


eggs  in  a  small  square  tent  outside,  peaked 
with  pert  flags.  We  throw  the  remains 
of  our  pancakes  to  the  hens,  finish  the 
coffee,  and  prepare  to  start.  A  guide 
comes  out  of  the  kitchen  to  look  at  us, 
w'ith  an  ice  axe  and  a  marmot’s  skin  on 
his  back  for  knapsack  ;  but  we  tru  Jge  off 
alcne,  and  the  sky  lifts  and  shows  a  patch 
of  blue. 

There  is  the  glacier  below  us,  dingy 
with  its  valley  life.  “  See  what  you  make 
of  me,”  it  seems  to  say,  ”  if  you  try  to 
civilize  me  ;  look  above  and  see  what  I 
am,  monstrous  leprous  snake,  as  I  crawl 
up  to  my  mountain  home,  so  dazzling 
white  that  I  seem  like  cloud.”  And  so, 
indeed,  it  is  ;  the  higher  we  climb  the 
cliff,  the  more  of  it  we  ste,  the  purer  the 
glacier  grows.  Down  at  its  edge,  its 
curling,  scornful  lip  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  it  looks  almost  like  the  Serpentine 
in  thaw,  scratched  and  scarred  by  giant 
skaters,  rubbled  with  loose  stones  like  bad 
cement.  We  climb  steadily  till  we  reach 
the  hut,  where  a  rough  table  and  seat  tell 
us  we  can  get  milk  and  brandy  if  we 
please  ;  the  old  man  who  lives  there  sits 
with  his  arms  on  the  table,  smoking  and 
watching  us  ;  a  boy  in  a  tattered  cloak, 
like  a  Calabrian  peasant,  stands  looking 
after  the  cows  whose  bells  we  hear.  Still 
we  climb  till  we  reach  the  cairn,  where  a 
few  egg-^hell8  and  a  chicken-bone  or  two 
tell  of  previous  privations.  And  below  is 
the  glacier,  grown  pure  and  white,  steal¬ 
ing  out  of  the  mist  as  though  it  were  the 
arrested  overflow  from  some  vast  fountain 
play  in  some  distant  cloudy  Versailles. 
But  we  must  not  rest ;  we  must  cross  the 
torrent  if  it  be  not  too  swollen  ;  we  must 
reach  the  Mortel-hutle.  Behold  the  Mor- 
tel-hutte  !  Push  the  heavy  door  and  en¬ 
ter.  Somehow  tho  sloping  planks  that 
face  us  remind  me  of  the  Morgue,  only 
that  they  are  covered  with  straw.  In  the 
beams  above  are  stuffed  blankets  and  rugs 
for  travellers  ;  in  the  corner  is  a  gypsy 
fireplace,  saucepans,  a  saw  for  wood,  a 
kettle,  and  an  axe  ;  the  other  side  are 
empty  champagne  and  claret  bottles,  and 
the  printed  regulations  to  be  observed  by 
all  who  enter  and  remain  the  night.  The 
hut  is  provided  by  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club 
for  climbers  who  wish  to  cross  the  glacier 
and  make  the  ascents  on  the  other  side  ; 
a  rough  birt  kindly  hospitality  which  asks 
only  you  should  clean  the  saucepans  be¬ 
fore  you  leave.  It  looks  rather  like  a 
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genteel  cow-house,  and  is  scribbled  all 
over  with  genteel  names  and  dates.  Be¬ 
low  is  ever  the  glacier  ;  the  edge  drips, 
drips,  and,  peering  under  the  frowning 
eaves,  we  have  some  notion  of  its  majes¬ 
tic  depth.  Below  glimmers  a  faint  un¬ 
earthly  blue,  like  the  sky  on  a  brilliant 
frosty  February  morning. 

Some  one  says  the  glacier  is  dangerous  ; 
friends,  let  us  try.  I  struggle  up  the 
sloping  wall  of  ice  ;  my  alpenstock  breaks 
the  brittle  surface  ;  I  am  on  the  top  of 
the  side  ridge  ;  a  cold  and  mortal  vapor 
exhales  from  the  stealthy  mass  ;  I  hear 
the  gurgle  and  ripple  of  some  undercur¬ 
rent,  the  ice  water  that  runs  through  the 
creature’s  hollow  veins.  Again  (ever 
these  cockney  impressions)  I  feel  I  am  on 
a  lonely,  broken  Serpentine  ;  London  is 
deserted,  ruined,  sunk  in  another  glacial 
period.  Where  is  the  New  Zealander  to 
ask  me  if  I  won’t  have  a  pair  of  skates 
on  ? — Ah  !  a  distant  cry  !  a  man  striding 
down  the  valley-side  waves  his  stick  and 
shouts  to  me.  He  wants  to  know  if  we 
won’t  have  a  guide,  I  suppose.  Enough 
for  one  day  ;  we  climb  the  hill  again,  and 
at  a  dog-trot  reach  the  restaurant  in  just 
half  the  time  it  took  us  to  ascend. 

And  there  across  the  valley  we  see 
chamois,  veritable  Alpine  chamois.  I 
watch  them  through  the  glass,  five  of 
them,  feeding  under  a  rock  ;  then,  leaving 
each  other,  racing  in  little  circles,  leap¬ 
ing  ;  and  then,  rigidly  still,  attentive. 
Down  a  narrow  gully  come  six  more. 
They  stand  in  attitudes,  as  one  sees  them 
drawn  in  books.  Gentlemen  of  the  French 
Guard,  fiie  first  !  And  the  first  five  begin 
again  their  circling  and  leaping  ;  tempting 
the  others,  as  it  were,  to  charge.  With¬ 
out  the  glass,  the  hillside  is  lifeless  and 
blank  ;  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen  by 
the  most  far-sighted. 

Sunday  — As  we  lay  under  a  rock,  eat¬ 
ing  hard-boiled  eggs,  we  hear  the  roar 
and  rattle  of  an  avalanche.  It  sounded, 
as  one  says  when  one  hears  an  unexpected 
crash  in  a  bouse,  like  something  upstairs. 
It  was  more  to  me  as  though  some  huge 
box  had  slid  down  into  nature’s  hold,  as 
one  sees  the  luggage  rattled  down  into  the 
hold  at  Dover.  We  could  see  nothing  ; 
the  day  was  absolutely  pure  and  motion¬ 
less  ;  all  the  innumerable  peaks  round  and 
below  us, 

Homs  of  silver,  fangs  of  crystal  set  on  edge, 
and  some  as  rigid  and  dazzling  in  their 


snow  as  tents  ;  none  of  their  glaciers  that 
we  could  see  had  slipped  ;  and  yet,  some¬ 
where,  the  Spirit  of  the  Alps  had  given 
an  impish  push  to  some  few  myriad  tons 
of  ice  and  rock,  and  some  long-suffering 
mountain  was  breathing  the  easier  for  the 
relief.  Far,  far  below  us  the  ever  musical 
tinkle  of  the  cattle  bells  and  the  occasional 
sharp  cry  of  the  marmots. 

We  clambered  down  the  side  and  across 
the  snow,  down  into  Suvretta  valley  ; 
thence  to  Campfer  to  tea,  our  faces  blaz¬ 
ing.  Most  comforting,  most  home-like, 
the  sound  of  the  church  bell.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  service  was  held  in  the  village  church, 
and  as  we  clamped  over  the  cobbles  we 
could  see  the  ringer  in  his  blouse  pulling 
away  at  the  bell  and  puffing  his  china 
pipe.  The  church  was  cool  and  white¬ 
washed,  with  a  glaring  piece  of  native 
stained  glass  at  the  end,  like  a  cheap 
kaleidoscope.  They  left  the  door  open 
during  service,  and  we  saw  the  cattle  going 
past  to  be  milked  ;  one  stated  and  snuffed 
at  us  heavily  ;  I  could  smell  her  warm  and 
drowsy  milk.  Two  little  peasant  girls 
stood  in  the  doorway  to  watch  how  the 
foreigners  prayed  in  their  own  church. 
You  would  have  thought  yourself  in  some 
unrestored  English  village  edifice,  only 
that  we  prayed  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Federal  Council  of 
this  land  ;  only  that  the  ladies’  jackets 
and  dresses  looked  a  little  crushed,  as 
though  they  had  long  lain  packed  ;  only 
that  when  they  knelt  you  saw  what  huge 
nails  they  had  in  their  boots. 

I  strolled  back  to  S.  Moritz  after  service 
and  bought  the  Telegraph  at  the  library. 
“  Out  on  the  heell  wass  I  all  day  ?”  asked 
the  librarian,  wistfully.  “  Beastly  it  wass, 
dees  business  ;  all  week,  haf-past  six,  haf- 
past  eight  ;  weesh  it  wass  over.” 

Villa  Rosatch^  S.  Moritz-Rorf,  August 
13tk.  ...  ‘‘  Here’s  some  edelweiss  for 

you.  Yes,  I  know  it’s  to  be  bought  in 
quantities,  but  I  really  found  this,  and  in 
a  very  imminent  deadly  place,  too.  Not 
like  the  Fex  valley,  where  they  plant  lit¬ 
tle  red  flags  alongside  of  it  so  that  the 
tourist  may  find  it  the  easier. 

“  We’ve  taken  to  playing  cricket  with 
broom-sticks  (you  know  the  Eton  broom¬ 
sticks)  on  the  drying-ground  behind  the 
Kurhaus.  It  is  so  home-like  to  hear  youth 
declare  itself  beastly  sorry  when  it  drops  a 
very  obvious  catch.  This  afternoon  they 
were  so  misguided  as  to  give  me  a  full- 
pitch  to  leg.  I  hit  it  very  hard,  oh,  very 
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hard  !  and  it  caught  a  young  Russian  lady 
sauntering  across  the  ground  whack  in  the 
ribs.  I  ran  up  white  with  alarm  to  find 
her  harking  like  a  dog,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  Muscovite  method  of  showing  pain 
and  fear.  She  speaks  English  perfectly, 
and  I  did  my  best  to  apologize,  but  I  fear 
she’ll  refuse  to  dance  with  me  at  the  Vic¬ 
toria  to-night.  Never  mind,  I  got  fifty- 
three,  and  they  couldn’t  get  me  out. 

“  In  the  rooms  upstairs  we’ve  a  couple 
of  musicians  staying.  Quels  droles  de 
(jens,  les  artistes  /  They  stop  in  all  day 
playing  ;  one  braying  at  a  massive  sym¬ 
phony  he’s  composing  on  the  piano,  a 
mixture  of  Wagner  and  Beilioz  ;  the  other 
sits  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  twiddling  scales 
on  the  fiddle,  lie’s  not  well,  I  believe, 
as  when  he  does  go  out  of  his  room  he’s 
got  his  head  wrapped  up  ;  I  always  know 
how  he  is  in  the  morning  by  the  intensity 
of  pain  he  wiinga  from  his  instiument. 
They  take  their  exercise  mostly  at  night, 
bareheaded  and  smoking  cigaretUs.  I 
saw  one  of  them  in  knickerbockers,  lean- 
ing  against  the  post  of  the  electric  light, 
gazing  up  at  the  luminaiy.  I  suppose  he 
was  seeking  inspiration,  as  old-fashioned 
people  used  to  from  the  moon.  Quels 
droles  de  gens  ! 

“  We  drove  over  to  Maloya  the  other 
day,  behind  horses  so  white  with  dust 
that  they  looked  like  the  pale  animals  of 
the  Apocalypse.  There  the  Engadine 
struggles  in  good  earnest  with  Italy,  and 
I  fancy  that  Italy  gets  rather  the  best  of 
it,  so  hot  and  siesta-like  it  gicw  after 
lunch.  We  strolled  down  to  the  gorge 
and  sat  in  the  delicious  misty  draught  of 
the  torrent  ;  below  twisted  the  white  road 
like  that  detestable  fumigated  ruhan  they 
sicken  us  with  in  the  Strand,  down  to 
Chiavenna.  I  looked  at  the  peasants  with 
singular  interest  as  descendants  of  Balbus 
and  Cicero  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  Italian,  gentle  or  simple, 
who  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  able 
to  build  a  wall,  much  less  impeach  a  pro- 
consul.  The  gigantic  hotel  I  found  had 
many  Londoners  and  the  usual  boss.  Every 
hotel  in  the  Engadine  of  any  eminence 
has  its  boss.  You  pick  him  out  at  once 
by  the  way  he  comes  in  to  table  d'hote, 
with  a  slight  look  of  surprise  that  they 
should  have  dared  to  begin  without  him. 
He  has  been  to  the  Engadine  for  at  least  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  this  year  he  is  very 
much  astonished  that  he  can’t  have  “  my 


usual  rooms.”  ”  I  always  come  here,” 
he  says,  “you  see  they  know  me;”  as 
though  that  were  any  sort  of  recommenda¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  the 
boss  yourself,  for  if  you  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  he  takes  you  in  mysteriously  to  see 
the  manager,  and  says,  “  This  gentleman 
is  a  friend  of  mine,”  which  very  properly 
settles  it.  And  every  year  he  says,  “  I 
sha’n’t  come  here  again,”  and  every  year 
he  comes  ;  sometimes,  even,  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  Bosses  would  be  perfect  if  only  they 
had  some  sense  of  humor.  But  no  king 
ever  has  a  sense  of  humor,  or  he  wouldn’t 
be  there  stuck  up  on  a  throne.  True, 
Charles  II.  had  some  ;  but  then  what  a 
bad  king  he  was  1 

“  Farewell  !  Next  year  you  must  come 
to  the  Engadine  ;  and  may  you  have  such 
weather  as  ours.  They  say  there  hasn’t 
been  so  fine  a  summer  known  since  ’59. 
We  are  going  to  Pontresina  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  in  there  ;  at  present  our  hard- 
worked  friends  at  the  bar  are  monopoliz¬ 
ing  most  of  the  best  rooms.” 

Tuesday. — When  the  youthful  Engadi- 
ner  grows  tired  of  driving  an  eins^mnner 
in  the  summer,  of  doing  a  little  carpenter¬ 
ing  in  the  winter,  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  see  the  world  and  make  his  fortune. 
But,  if  he  possibly  can,  he  always  comes 
back  to  his  long  lean  valley  to  die.  If  he 
has  made  a  fortune,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  as  a  confectioner,  he  builds  him  a 
chalet  of  glistening  pine,  with  a  pious 
motto  carved  under  the  eaves,  in  Latin 
or  Romanisch  ;  the  garden  is  brilliant  with 
flowers  stacked  in  pots  (seeing  they  won’t 
grow  in  the  ground),  and  decked  with 
large  silver  balls  on  tripods  that  make 
your  eyes  ache  in  the  sun.  All  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  ground  floor  have  flower-pots 
in  them,  too  ;  and,  up  above,  the  trim¬ 
mest  white  blinds  ;  while  the  electric  light 
hangs  in  the  broad  balc9ny,  and  a  great 
globe  of  it  on  a  tall  pole  in  front  of  the 
hall-door.  At  the  gate  he  plants  a  board 
with  a  notice  in  German,  Italian,  and 
French  that  entrance  is  prohibited,  which 
seems  to  have  the  contrary  effect  as  well, 
for  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  coming  out. 
My  impression  is,  the  owner  leaves  his 
chalet  early  in  the  morning  and  spends 
his  day  visiting  the  hotel  proprietors  ;  at 
any  rate,  if  by  chance  you  penetrate  into 
the  sacred  inner  office  of  your  hotel  you 
are  sure  to  find  a  prosperous  middle-aged 
gentleman  making  decently  merry  with 
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the  proprietor,  the  manafljer,  and  some¬ 
times  the  head-waiter.  There’s  an  open 
box  of  cigarettes  and  a  slim  bottle  of 
Rhine  wine,  and  ycu  may  be  sure  they  are 
discussing  the  chances  of  the  vintage  in 
Italy,  and  making  arrangements  to  go 
down  and  see  after  their  purchases  of  it  in 
November.  But  if  the  Engadiner  makes 
no  fortune  as  confectioner,  then  all  his 
days  he  remains  a  waiter.  Oh,  my  broth¬ 
ers  who  dine  in  restaurants  (Gatti’s,  Moni- 
co’s,  the  Cafe  Royal,  according  to  our 
means),  let  us  always  duly  remember  the 
waiter  ;  that  tall,  supple,  dark  man  who 
seems  Italian,  but  is  in  reality  an  Engadi¬ 
ner.  Let  us  remember  that  anything  we 
give  him  brings  him  nearer  home,  is  added 
to  the  pile  in  the  greasy  leather  purse  on 
which  he  sleeps  ;  one  day  to  carry  him, 
via  Flushing,  home  to  S.  Moritz  or  Sama- 
dcn,  to  the  squat  white  house  with  the 
heavy  roof  and  the  deep-set  windows, 
down  whose  dark  stairs  he  paddled  bare 
footed  as  a  child,  up  which  he  hopes  one 
day — you  understand  ?  then  ^^awcn  verba. 
Now  I  have  told  you,  you  have  no  excuse 
for  ever  giving  him  less  than  threepence. 

Saturday,  August  2lth.  Pontresina. 
— So  we  don’t  unpack,  but  take  an  even¬ 
ing  walk  instead  along  the  river,  past  the 
Sansouci,  toward  the  Morteratsch  glacier  ; 
and  there,  almost  under  the  monster’s  sul¬ 
len  lip,  we  find  a  very  honest  fellow  milk¬ 
ing  a  cow  and  talking  to  a  friend.  “  No, 
mein  Herr,'"'  he  says,  looking  up  with  a 
broad  sunburned  smile  (charming  contrast 
to  the  dark  scowl  of  the  glacier),  he  has 
no  cup,  but  if  we  please  he  will  give  us  a 
drink  out  of  the  pail— of  shallow  pine- 
wood,  clean,  wholesome,  sweet  wood-milk 
smelling.  The  milk  is  frothing  with  deep 
and  creamy  bubbles  ;  there  is  a  genilo, 
seething,  hissing  murmur  in  it.  Inde- 
sciibable,  the  beneficent  warm  sense  as  it 
creeps  downward,  wrapping  the  inner  man 
round  like  a  blanket.  Over  the  high 
mountain*  ridge  swings  the  slender  ham¬ 
mock  of  the  new  moon,  as  though  the 
evening  star  were  resting  there,  after  the 
mighty  heat  of  her  sky-climb. 

As  we  stand  on  the  bridge,  the  cold 
gray  glacier  water  tumbling  along  below, 
a  man  comes  out  of  the  inn  and  blows  a 
small  curved  bugle.  Some  plaintive  Swiss 
air  of  sorrow  at  leaving  the  mountains,  it 
seems  to  me.  The  girls,  who  are  clearing 
away  the  tea  and  coffee  of  the  afternoon 
from  the  little  zinc  tables,  come  down 
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toward  the  bridge  to  listen  ;  a  guide  or 
two  from  the  inn  puff  their  pipes  approv¬ 
ingly  ;  w’hile  a  loose-boned  German,  scar¬ 
let  from  the  sun,  pulls  himself  past  with 
his  alpenstock.  You  can  only  hear  a  note 
of  the  bugle  every  now  and  then,  for  the 
noise  of  the  water.  It  is  ten  minutes  to 
seven,  and  in  a  moment  the  peaks  above 
the  glacier,  just  now  a  waini  and  sunny 
white,  fade  ghastly  pale.  They  look  as 
though  they  had  suddenly  seen  a  ghost  ; 
pel  haps  some  one  or  two  are  walking 
there,  now  the  sun  has  gone,  killed  yeais 
ago.  As  we  stroll  back  toward  Pontresina 
the  church  bell  tolls  heavily,  heavily  ;  be¬ 
hind  us  the  peaks  grow  yet  more  terrifically 
white.  Now  it  seems  to  me  a  funeral  of 
some  lost  guide,  and  all  th6se  high  snows 
the  winding-sheet. 

Sunday. — I  was  locking  at  the  English 
graves,  so  pathetic  alwaj  s  abroad — of  the 
poor  lady  lost  last  September  by  the  fall 
of  the  diligence  in  the  Albula  pass  ;  of 
the  young  man,  son  of  Sir  (k  R.,  “  killed 
by  a  fall  near  this  place  at  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  at  thirty-two,  twenty-nine, 
and  thirty-three  years  of  age,  that  mean, 
I  fear,  consumption — when  1  saw  a  woman 
in  dark  clothes,  not  mourning- (she  was 
too  poor  for  that),  but  the  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  clothes  that  all  the  peasants  wear,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  wall  of  the  smaller  graveyard 
below,  where  the  little  graves  all  seemed 
to  mark  the  resting-places  of  children. 
At  her  feet  was  a  miniature  enclosure 
fenced  round  with  tiny,  almost  doll’s- 
house  white  wooden  palings  ;  there  was  a 
little  cross,  too,  perhaps  six  inches  high, 
and  hung  on  it  a  circlet  of  white  beads. 
On  the  grass  two  children  were  sitting,  ar¬ 
ranging  a  few  wild  flowers  ;  another,  with 
a  battered  tin  bowl,  went  down  to  the  hill¬ 
side  torrent  and  filled  it  ;  and  all  the  while 
the  mother  never  moved  ;  her  hand  was 
over  her  eyes,  her  head  bent  over  the  lit¬ 
tle  grave  ;  so  complete,  so  touching  an  at¬ 
titude  of  lost  dejection  I  have  never  seen. 
We  could  not  understand  each  other’s 
language,  but  every  line  of  her  bent  figure 
told  me  far  more  eloquently  than  words 
of  her  sorrow  and  her  loss.  I  turned 
again  as  I  went  into  the  wood  and  saw  her 
just  wipe  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her 
hand  and  then  sink  again  into  the  same 
unutterable  grief.  And  all  the  time  the 
children  played  with  the  flowers,  the  little 
maid  went  piously  watering  out  of  her  tin 
bowl.  The  children  hero  are  so  pretty. 
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Who  can  doubt  that  the  poor  mother’s 
heart  was  buried  there  deep,  deep  with 
her  brown-faced,  quick-eyed  darling  whose 
tiny  sunburned  hands  were  folded  restfully 
under  the  diminutive  cross.  You  heard 
the  click  of  the  alpenstocks  against  the 
stones,  as  people  came  down,  close  by  the 
church,  from  their  long  day’s  climb  up 
I’iz  Languard. 

Tuesday.  —  People  are  beginning  to  go 
home,  to  Portman  Square  and  Lower  Sey¬ 
mour  Street,  and  such  like  irreproachable 
neighborhoods.  Yo^i  see  groups  and  piles 
of  luggage  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  waiting  in  the  road  opposite  the  post- 
oHice  for  the  diligence  from  Poschiavo 
through  the  Bernina  Pass  to  pick  them 
up.  Their  table  d'hdte  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  come  and  see  them  off,  and 
there  are  many  regretful  partings  between 
the  young  men  and  maidens  who  have 
been  dancing  and  climbing  and  walking 
together  the  month  past.  They  hope  to 
meet  again,  but  it’s  ten  to  one  they  never 
do  ;  for  if  the  world  is,  as  people  say, 
very  small,  it  is  also  very  large.  At  these 
farewells  stout  midde-aged  Englishmen 
develop  an  extraordinary  politeness  ;  they 
turn  up  with  valedictory  bouquets,  and 
stand  bareheaded  till  the  diligence  is  out 
of  sight.  Then  they  come  lumbering  back 
to  the  hotel  with  their  hands  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  and  reply  to  their  wives’  expostula¬ 
tions,  “  Well,  my  dear,  I  don’t  suppose 
we  shall  ever  see  them  again  ;  you  didn’t 
ask  them  to  call,  I  imagine.”  The  Eng¬ 
lish  are  a  fearless  race  ;  to  that  they  owe 
the  possession  of  India  and  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  one  of 
them  asking  a  table  d'hote  acquaintance  to 
come  and  call  ? 

Sunday,  September  11 /A. — Snow  fall¬ 
ing  heavily,  quietly,  out  of  a  sky  densely 
charged  with  it.  In  the  chilly  English 
church  I  sit  and  watch  it  falling  past  Mrs. 
Bancroft’s  stained-glass  window  ;  the  par¬ 
son’s  saw  is  drowned  in  sneezings,  as  at 
home  in  January.  What  with  the  church 
and  dining  in  the  restaurant  without  a 
stove,  I  wake  in  the  morning  with  a  terri¬ 
ble  sore  throat  that  would  have  delighted 
me  at  school  but  distresses  me  at  Pon- 
tresina.  So  I  summon  my  small  friend 
the  waiter,  and  beg  him  to  procure  me  an 
English  doctor.  No  English  doctor  left, 
he  says  (as  though  he  had  been  all  eaten  at 
table  d'hdte),  but  he  can  get  me  a  German 
one  who  talks  English  very  fine.  There 
New  Serter  — Voik  LVITI.,  No.  1. 


enters  then  (after  an  interval,  in  which  I 
imagine  him  to  be  reading  up  the  subject) 
a  young  gentleman  in  a  sort  of  German 
covert  coat,  who  bows  low  and  regards  me 
fixedly.  At  last  he  says,  ‘‘  You  ’ave  pain 
the  front  ’ed.  No  ?  You  ’ave  feevre. 
No  ?”  Then  he  unscrews  a  small  ther¬ 
mometer,  tucks  it  under  my  arm,  says, 
”  ’old  ’im  goot,  so  walks  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  blows  his  nose  lustily,  and  remains 
looking  out  of  it.  The  wood  roars  up  the 
stove,  the  snow  falls  as  in  a  pathetic  Adel- 
phi  drama,  and  I  feel  convinced  I  am  going 
to  die,  to  have  a  five-franc  piece  laid  on 
each  eye,  with  only  waiters  for  mourners. 
True  tnougli,  the  thcimometcr  shows  I 
have  feevre,  and  the  \  oung  gentleman  looks 
at  it  and  smiics.  lie  does  that,  I  say  to 
myself,  to  reassure  me,  because  the  case 
is  really  grave.  I  am  about  to  burst  into 
tears  and  dt  tnand  writing  materials,  when 
he  says,  “  Show  troot,  pleass  !”  He 
opens  his  own  mouth  extremely  wide,  and, 
brandishing  a  tooth  brush,  gazes  down 
into  me  with  a  startled  expression.  His 
mind  is  made  up  ;  now  he  knows  what  is 
wrong  with  me  ;  I  have  a  sore  throat  and 
must  “gurgle.”  The  treatment  to  be 
pursued  is  as  follows  :  I  must  “  a  box  of 
water  take,”  and  I  must  “  goot  gurgle.” 
Nothing  will  save  me  but  that ;  “  goot 
gurgle  every  two,  tree  hour.”  For  food 
“soup  wiz  eier  in  im,”  and  I  muss  not 
get  out  of  bett.  For  the  rest,  “  Yes,  you 
have  feevre,’’  and  he  will  send  methe gur¬ 
gle  ;  with  which  he  buttons  up  the  covert 
coat  and  bows  himself  away.  He  will  do 
all  that  human  skill  can  for  me,  I  know, 
and  the  little  waiter,  too  ;  for  whenever 
I  ring  the  bell  for  soup,  or  more  wood,  he 
comes  in  triumphantly  with  another  sup¬ 
ply  of  “  gurgle.”  It  is  a  white  sub¬ 
stance  ;  for  myself,  I  should  say  it  was 
table  salt  ;  and  it  is  invariably  inclosed  in 
a  small  box  which  I  observe  bears  the 
name  of  the  leading  Pontresina  jeweller. 

For  three  days,  while  the  snow  falls,  * 
I  gurgle  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities 
and  drink  soup.  On  the  fourth  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  more  drastic  remedies  are  to  be 
taken,  since  the  young  gentleman  appears 
with  a  large  wooden  box  under  his  arm, 
which  he  unfastens  with  his  usual  smile 
(delight  in  a  new  toy,  I  remark  to  myself), 
and  which  I  am  very  much  alarmed  to  see 
contains  shining  steel  instruments.  He 
fastens  a  large  glittering  disk  on  his  eye, 
with  a  small  hole  in  it  ;  he  looks  some- 
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thing  like  a  diver  and  something  like  Cy¬ 
clops  ;  he  takes  a  “  box  of  water"  and  a 
long  penetrating-looking  instinraent  with 
a  brush  on  the  end,  beckons  me  to  the 
window,  and  before  I  know  what  he  is 
doing  he  is  rattling  the  instrument  up  and 
down  my  throat,  exactly  like  a  chimney¬ 
sweep  cleaning  a  chimney.  What  I  suf¬ 
fered  !  I  try  to  explain  to  the  friends 
who  come  and  sit  with  me  what  I  have 
been  suffering,  but  I  can  see  from  the  look 
in  their  eye  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
interested.  One  even  wishes  he  was  me 
to  be  laid  up  in  such  beastly  weather. 


July, 

My  very  travelling  companion  declares  he 
has  had  all  that  and  worse  done  to  him 
when  he’s  been  ill,  and  then  breaks  off 
into  a  long,  uninteresting  account  of  his 
chase  that  morning  after  chamois.  1 
si  arcely  listen  to  him — 1  am  suffering  too 
much  ;  for,  upon  my  word,  I  know  no 
greater  tragedy  than  not  being  allowed  to 
talk  about  yourself.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  young  gentleman  cures  me, 
and  that  very  cheaply.  “  Honor  the 
charge  he  made  !’’  if  1  may  slightly  para¬ 
phrase  the  Balaclava Jyric  to  his  advan¬ 
tage. —  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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That  our  English  towns  are  becoming 
more  densely  populated  year  by  year  every¬ 
body  will  acknowledge,  and  that  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  there  are  at  least  two  lead¬ 
ing  questions  awaiting  their  answer,  viz. : 
“  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  unem¬ 
ployed  ?”  and  “  What  are  we  to  do  with 
our  dead  It  is  not  the  province  of 
this  article  to  reply  to  the  former,  whose 
solution  may  well  be  left  to  the  statesman 
and  the  political  economist  ;  but,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  question  has  been  lately 
answered  succinctly  and  dogmatically  in 
two  words,  “  Cremate  them,"  and  as  the 
practice  of  cremation  has  recently  made 
considerable  strides,  no  apology  will  be 
needed  for  approaching  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  is  its  history,  and 
how  far  it  can  be  recommended  for  adop¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
burial  customs  of  ancient  nations  differed 
widely  :  in  Egypt,  from  remote  ages,  the 
custom  of  embalming  prevailed  ;  in  Judiea 
they  wound  the  body  in  linen  cloths  with 
spices  and  entombed  it  ;  in  China  they 
bury  their  dead  in  the  earth  ;  while  in 
some  countries  of  the  East  the  corpse  is 
carried  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower  and 
left  as  a  prey  to  vultures  and  other  birds. 
Questions  of  religion  have  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  adhered  strictly  to  the 
national  custom  of  burial,  and  on  no  ac¬ 
count  broke  through  it  unless  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  plague  compelled  them,  sorely 
against  their  will,  to  cremate  the  corpses 


in  the  valley  of  Tophet.  The  modern 
Jews  of  Berlin,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have, 
it  is  said,  welcomed  the  revival  of  the 
process  and  have  largely  adopted  it ;  which 
may  be  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  their  in¬ 
creasing  cosmopolitanism,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Jews  have  abjured  their  ancient 
faith  and  become  Freethinkers  ;  so  that 
the  consideration  of  the  question  has 
ceased  any  longer  to  be  hampered  by  the 
intrusion  of  religious  objections. 

Among  modern  writers  there  is  great 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  Greek  cus¬ 
tom  of  disposing  of  the  corpse.  Lucian* 
says,  ‘‘  The  Greeks  burn  and  the  Persians 
bury  their  dead  Plato,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  interesting  dialoguef  which 
he  represents  Socrates  as  holding  with  his 
fi  lends,  before  drinking  off  the  fatal  hem¬ 
lock,  makes  him  speak  of  his  body  as 
“  being  either  burned  or  buiied."  The 
corpse  of  Tinioleon  was  undoubtedly 
burnt,  I  as  was  also  that  of  Philopa*men.§ 
On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  tells  us|l  that 
the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in  the 
days  of  Cecrops,  and  the  antiquity  of  this 
custom  among  the  Greeks  is  illustrated  by 
the  well-known  story  of  Herodotus,*] 
where  he  says  "  A  certain  Lacediemonian, 
Liches  by  name,  was  paying  a  friendly 
visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tegeiea,  when 
he  came  to  a  forge  and  watched  the  iron 


»  I.  B.  21.  +  Phsedo,  p.  115. 

^  Plutarch,  Timol.  39.  ^  Ibid  ,  Philop.  21. 

I  De  Leg.  2  25.  1  I.  68. 
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as  it  was  beaten  out,  and  the  smith,  no-  cdly  in  vogue  at  a  very  early  period,  as  is 
ticing  his  astonishment,  said,  ‘  My  friend,  evidenced  by  the  Twelve  Tables  :  it  did 
you  would  have  been  astonished  if  you  not,  however,  become  general  till  the  later 
bad  seen  what  I  have  :  for,  being  anxious  times  of  the  Republic,  when  it  again  be- 
to  make  a  well  in  yonder  court-yard,  I  dug  came  the  fashion,  and  the  first  corpse  that 
down  and  chanced  upon  a  coffin  seven  cu-  was  cremated  was  that  of  the  Dictator 
bits  long,  and  not  believing  that  men  were  Sulla.  The  pyre  was  usually  made  in  the 
ever  taller  than  they  are  now,  I  opened  it  form  of  an  altar,*  and  the  body  of  the 
and  saw  the  corpse  the  same  length  as  the  deceased  being  placed  on  the  top  in  the 
coffin,  and  when  1  bad  measured  it,  I  same  couch  in  which  it  had  been  carried,! 
afterward  covered  it  up  again.’  Then  the  nearest  relative  approaehed  holding  in 
Liches,  after  reflecting  a  while,  guessed  it  his  hand  a  lighted  torch.  When  all  was 
to  be  the  corpse  of  Orestes,  according  to  ready,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  torch- 
the  prediction  of  the  oracle.”  bearer,  with  his  face  averted,  set  tire  to 

Among  the  Spartans  the  dead  were  com-  the  pile  ;  the  friends  crowded  round  and 
monly  buried,*  and  Thucydides  relates  threw  into  the  flames  whatever  offerings 
that  when  the  guilt  of  Pausanias  was  dis-  they  thought  likely  to  please  the  shade  of 
covered,  and  his  collusion  with  the  Per-  the  departed  ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  and 
sian  king,  the  Spartan  Ephors  who  had  fol-  even  clothes  and  dishes  of  food  were 
lowed  him  to  the  temple  where  he  had  thrown  into  the  burning  mass.|  At  the 
taken  refuge,  first  starved  him  out,  and  obsequies  of  famous  persons,  it  was  not 
then  were  minded  to  throw  him  into  the  unusual  to  hire  gladiators  to  fight  round 
gulf  where  political  offenders  were  en-  the  burning  pyre.§ 
tombed,  but  afterward  they  thought  bet-  The  poet  Horace  in  one  of  his  Satires 
ter  of  it,  and  buried  his  corpse  near  to  the  tells  us  how  a  certain  Staberius,  who  had 
ternple.f  been  a  great  miser,  left  a  clause  in  his 

The  same  custom  of  interment  prevailed  will,  which  obliged  his  heirs  to  engrave 
among  the  Sicyonians,!  and  indeed  upon  his  monument  the  exact  amount 
among  the  Greeks  generally,  of  which  an  which  he  bequeathed  to  them,  under  pain 
additional  proof  has  been  recently  fur-  of  being  compelled  to  exhibit  a  hundred 
nished  by  the  number  of  skeletons  found  pair  of  gladiators  to  the  people.  After 
in  coffins,  which  have  not  been  exposed  the  Arc  had  died  down  and  the  bones  were 
to  the  action  of  Are.  There  is  little  room  collected,!  it  was  customary  to  sprinkle 
for  doubt  that  the  Greeks  used  both  burn-  them  with  sweet  perfumes,  and  to  place 
ing  and  burying  at  different  periods.  In  them  in  utns,  just  as  the  Greeks  did  when 
heroic  times  the  body  was  burnt  on  a  they  cremated  their  dead.  The  urns  were 
stately  funeral  pyre  in  company  with  composed  of  various  material  according  to 
slaves,  captives,  and  animals  of  various  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  deceased, 
kinds  :  §  oils  and  perfumes  were  thrown  Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  may  be 
in,  and  when  the  pyre  was  burnt  down  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  the  cornmon- 
the  remains  of  the  flame  were  quenched  est  being  of  clay  and  the  more  elaborate 
with  wine  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  of  marble  and  alabaster.  Many  are  in- 
the  deceased  \vho  crowded  round,!  and  scribed  with  the  letters,  D.  M.  S.  (Dis 
when  the  bones  had  been  carefully  col-  manibus  sacrum),  with  the  name  of  the 
lected  and  washed  with  oil  and  wine,  they  deceased  and  the  length  of  life.  The  rich 
were  placed  in  urns,  which  were  some-  often  used  to  set  apart  an  enclosed  space 
times  made  of  gold,^  and  conveyed  away  near  to  their  monuments  for  the  special 
by  the  survivors.  The  practice  of  ere-  purpose  of  burning  their  dead,  and  it 
mating  continued  to  be  employed  until  it  sometimes  happened  that  considerable 
fell  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  of  damage  was  done  by  the  scorching  flames 
Christianity.  of  the  funeral  pyre  to  those  monuments 

Among  the  Romans  the  most  ancient  which  happened  to  be  near  to  the  crema- 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  by  in-  torium  ;  hence  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
terment,**  though  cremation  was  undoubt-  thing  to  find  tablets  erected  with  inscrip- 

*  Plutarch,  Lyourg.  27.  f  Thucyd.  i.  134.  *  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  xiii.  21.  f  Tibnll.  i.  I.  61. 

I  Pausan.  ii.  7  3.  §  Homer,  11.  xxii.  165.  X  Vitg.  ^n.  vi.  225  ;  Stat.  Tbeb.  vi.  126  ; 

I  Ibid.,  11,  xxiv.  791.  ^  Ibid.,  Od,  xxiv.  71.  Lucan,  ix.  175-178. 

**  Pliny,  U.  N.  vii.  55.  §  Virg.  jEn.  x.  519.  1  Suet.  Aug.  100. 
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tioDS  forbidding  funeral  pyres  to  be  placed 
near  other  people’s  monuments  : 

“  Haic  monnmento  nstrinam  applicari  non 
licet.”  * 

The  urns  were  sometimes  placed  in  niches 
in  a  columbarium,  but  more  often  buried 
in  sepulchres  outside  the  city.  When  the 
burial  of  the  bones  took  place  upon  the 
same  spot  where  they  were  cremated,  the 
tomb  received  the  special  name  of  “  Bus- 
turn.’*  t  In  the  times  of  the  Empire  the 
practice  of  cremation  became  almost  uni¬ 
versal  among  the  Romans.;];  But  as 
Christianity  spread,  it  was  gradually  dis¬ 
continued,  until  at  length  it  fell  into  dis¬ 
use  in  the  fourth  century  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  younger. §  It  was  not, 
however,  customary  at  any  period  to  cre¬ 
mate  persons  who  had  been  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  or  infants  who  had  not  cut 
their  teeth.| 

Cremation  Societies  have  been  of  late 
years  instituted  in  every  European  coun¬ 
try,  and  cremation  is  regularly  practised 
in  many  American  States.  In  1888  it 
was  stated  that  500  bodies  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  Italy,  and  about  250  in  Dresden. 
Since  that  date  the  custom  has  rapidly 
come  in  o  favor  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  Germany 
it  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  addition 
to  the  crematorium  which  was  established 
at  Gotha  in  1887,  and  where  500  or  600 
bodies  are  cremated  every  year,  a  new  one 
has  been  set  up  and  consecrated  at  Ohls- 
dorf,  and  a  third  at  Carlsruhe  was  opened 
in  October  last.  There  are  two  patterns 
of  crematories  now  in  use,  the  German 
and  the  Italian.  The  latter  kind  has  been 
selected  for  St.  John’s,  Woking.  The 
agitation  in  this  country  began  about  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  and  has  made  considerable 
headway  since  that  time,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Two  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  have  been  urged  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  cremation  in  England  :  first,  the 
overcrowding  in  large  towns  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  dilficulty  of  providing  burial- 
grounds  near  at  hand  ;  second,  the  risk 
of  infection  and  contagion  from  diseasesd 
corpses. 

That  these  are  not  imaginary  evils  we 
have  only  too  good  reason  to  know,  and 

*  Gruter,  755.4.  +  Cicero,  De  Leg.  ii.  23. 

J  Min.  Felix,  Ociav.  34,  p.  327. 

^  Mftcrob.  7.7. 

I  Plin.  H.  X.  vii.  15  ;  Juv.  xv.  140.  \ 
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although  what  is  called  “  the  earth  to 
earth”  system  has  been  suggested  as  an 
alternative  to  cremation,  this  dues  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  satisfy  entirely  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  put  forward 
against  cremation  is  the  religious  one.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  body  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  a  process 
which,  if  evil  days  set  in  for  the  Church, 
might  cause  the  remains  to  be  treated  with 
more  and  more  disrespect,  and  eventually 
either  to  be  scattered  over  the  fields,  or 
to  be  placed  in  a  columbarium,  where 
they  might  be  the  subject  of  loose  and 
ribald  jest.  The  Fathers,  notably  Origen,* 
Lactantius,f  Augustine,^  and  Tertullian 
strongly  deprecate  any  tendency  to  treat 
with  disrespect  ”  the  image  and  workman¬ 
ship  of  God.  ”  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  heathen  “  who  first 
cremated  their  dead,  and  then  honored 
them  with  dainty  banquets,”  adds,§ 
“  Still  more  must  I  deride  the  mob  when 
it  burns  up  its  dead  with  harshest  inhu¬ 
manity  only  to  pamper  them  immediately 
afterward  with  gluttonous  satiety,  using 
the  selfsame  fires  to  honor  them  and  insult 
them.  ...  Is  it  sacrifice  or  insult  when 
the  crowd  burns  its  offerings  to  those 
whom  it  has  already  burnt?”  Again,  in 
his  treatise  De  Animd  (51),  speaking  of 
certain  persons  who  believed  that  the  soul 
partially  survived  in  the  dead  body,  he 
accounts  for  their  dislike  to  have  the  body 
cremated  by  their  anxiety  not  so  much  for 
the  soul,  but  ”  in  the  interest  of  the  body 
to  avert  a  cruel  custom,  since,  being  hu¬ 
man,  it  is  undeserving  of  an  end  which  is 
indicted  upon  murderers.” 

Whether  the  religious  objection  is  a 
valid  one  or  not,  and  whether  there  is  any 
risk  of  a  gradual  growth  of  disrespect  for 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  a  result  uf  cre¬ 
mation,  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  de¬ 
cide  ;  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  or  habit  of  cremationists  of 
the  present  day  to  treat  any  corpse  with 
indignity.  The  process  of  cremating  is 
usually  complete  in  about  an  hour  ;  and 
the  ashes  of  a  full-grown  person,  which 
weigh  some  5  lbs.,  are  then  collected  and 
buried  when  desired  with  the  customary 
religious  service.  Its  advocates  say  that 

*  Origen  against  Celsns,  viii.  30. 

f  Lactant.  Inst.  Div.,  vi.  21. 

j  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  13.  j 

§  Tertull.  de  Resurr.  I. 
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the  question  is  a  purely  sanitary  one,  and 
that  by  its  adoption  the  English  people 
would  avoid  those  noxious  gases  which  ex¬ 
hale  at  present  from  our  cliurchyards  and 
cemeteries,  and  would  thus  escape  the 
horror  which  is  suggested  by  the  idea  of 
putrefaction,  and  of  the  worm 

“  that  xretteth  the  enshrouded  form." 

At  the  same  time  they  do  not  as  yet  ex¬ 
pect  its  extensive  adoption  in  this  country, 
public  opinion  not  being  at  present  ripe 
W  it.  It  is,  however,  gaining  ground 
month  by  month,  and  withi,n  the  past  few 
months  the  Cremationist  Council  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  important  adherent  in  the  Duke 
of  Westminster. 

The  second  objection  urged,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  more  practical  one,  is  the  scien¬ 
tific.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  cases  of 
poisoning  there  would  be  no  detection  of 
crime  when  once  the  body  had  been  cre¬ 
mated.  This  argument  does  undoubtedly 
carry  much  force  with  it,  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  more  frequent  necessity  which 
has  lately  arisen  for  the  exhumation  of 
dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  ; 
and  if  the  practice  of  burning  became 
widely  prevalent  it  would  certainly  be 
needful  to  safeguard  the  public  by  strin¬ 
gent  ngulations  for  the  avoidance  of  this 
risk.  To  meet  such  cases  the  Cremation 
Society  claim  to  conduct  a  special  post¬ 
mortem  where  persons  have  died  unattend¬ 
ed.  This,  however,  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  it  would  be  no  security  against  a 
forged  or  dishonest  certificate,  and  ‘the 
public  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  less  than  complete  Parliamentary 
legislation.  The  cost  of  the  process, 
which  is  also  an  important  matter,  is  from 
£5  to  £6,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  crematory  on  each  occasion,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
port  ;  these,  however,  are  points  which 
would  probably  find  their  solution  in 
course  of  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  where 
there  were  a  large  number  of  bodies  to  be 
cremated,  the  cost  of  heating  would  be 
materially  reduced.  During  the  Church 
Congress  at  Manchester  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  said  that  cremation  had  been  denounced 
as  an  organized  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 


but  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  effectually 
disposed  of  this  by  asking,  “  What  had 
become  of  the  holy  martyrs  who  were  cre¬ 
mated  V  ’  His  lordship’s  retort  was  a 
smart  one  ;  but  the  cases  are  not  on  all- 
fours,  because  the  martyrs  were  cremated 
whether  they  and  their  friends  liked  it 
or  not  ;  and  the  question  is  clearly  not, 
“  what  became  of  them"  ?  but  ‘‘  why  did 
their  enemies  choose  this  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion,"  and  "  what  did  ignorant  bystanders 
think  about  it  ?"  The  historian  Eusebius* 
answers  both  these  questions,  where  he 
says,  “  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  .  .  . 
were  at  length  burned  and  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  wretches,  and  finally  cast  into 
the  Rhone.  .  .  .  These  things  they  did 
as  if  they  were  able  to  overcome  God  and 
destroy  their  resurrection,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  gave  out,  that  they  might  not  have 
any  hope  of  rising  again." 

Another  member  of  the  Congress  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ashes  would  make  excellent 
manure,  and  that  this  manure  would  event¬ 
ually  be  obtainable  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Another  who  spoke  in  favor  of  cremation 
said  :  ‘‘lie  wished  to  be  cremated  him¬ 
self,  and  had  provided  in  his  will  that  if 
this  country  should  have  come  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  common  sense  to  have  cre¬ 
mation  practised,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
take  him,  he  should  be  cremated.  If 
people  were  cremated,  they  could  never 
be  buried  alive,  and  he  thought  that  the 
words  ‘  ashes  to  ashes  ’  in  the  Burial  Ser¬ 
vice  suggested  cremation."  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  gentleman  who, 
amid  much  laughter,  expressed  the  hope 
that  no  man,  who  provided  by  will  that 
he  should  be  cremated,  should  be  so  dealt 
with  unless  a  certificate  were  produced, 
signed  by  two  medical  men,  that  he  was 
of  sane  mind  when  he  made  his  will. 

Cremation  is  at  present  a  luxury  for  the 
rich  ;  whether  it  will  ever  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  majority,  and,  if  so, 
be  generally  adopted,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Meantime,  if  it  has  not  as  yet  won  its  way 
to  universal  acceptance,  it  has  at  any  rate 
furnished  one  answer,  albeit  an  imperfect 
one,  to  that  difficult  and  pressing  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘‘  What  are  we  to  do  with  our 
dead  ?" — Westminster  Review. 
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In  a  long  poom  entitled  “  Contestatio,”  con- 
tribated  to  Temple  Bar  by  Maarten  Maartens, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  lines  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  I  am  a  poet  still — because — because — 

“  Because  I’m  with  the  swallow,  however  far 
he  dies, 

Because  the  lark  within  me  leaps  upward 
to  the  skies. 

Because,  where’er  there’s  singing  of  birds 
on  hill  or  plain. 

We  catch  each  other’s  meaning  and  join  in 
one  refrain  ; 

Because  the  forest  temples  where  God  has 
made  bis  throne 

Can  rustle  to  a  rising  chaunt  they  sing  to 
me  alone  ; 

Because,  where'er  I  find  them  among  the 
waving  grass. 

The  daisies  and  the  violets  nod  shjly  as  I 
pass  ; 

Because  the  flowers  have  secrets  that  few 
men  seem  to  see, 

And  yet  they  ope  their  bosoms  and  tell  their 
tales  to  me ; 

Because  the  earth  is  fairer,  because  the  roses 
blow 

With  a  loveliness  and  purity  that  few  men 
care  to  know  ; 

Because  the  heavens  are  higher  than  many 
dare  to  think. 

Because  the  heavens  are  nearer  ;  I  tremble 
on  their  brink  ; 

And,  oh,  because  to  all  the  joys  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  flies. 

The  myriad  joys  that  move  the  earth  and 
fill  the  summer  skies, 

There’s  something  in  this  heart  of  mine, 
there’s  something  that  replies. 

Because  those  other  singers  whom  death 
has  granted  fame 

Stand  by  my  side  in  solemn  hours  and  call 
me  by  my  name  ; 

Because  I  dare  to  meet  their  gaze  and  seem 
to  understand 

The  language  which  proclaims  them  all  of 
one  great  fatherland  ; 

Because  their  touch  is  on  me,  because  in 
accents  mild 

They  hail  me  as  a  follower,  a  servant,  yet  a 
child  ; 

Because  the  fairies  hearken  ;  I  call  them  at 
mine  ease  ; 


Because  1  hear  the  angel’s  harps  in  the 
pauses  of  the  breeze  ; 

Because  a  spirit’s  with  me,  where’er  my 
steps  have  trod. 

Whose  eyes  have  something  of  myself,  and, 
oh,  far  more  of  God  ; 

Because  when  night  is  silent,  I  watch  the 
planets  roll. 

And  hear  their  solemn  melodies  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  my  soul ; 

Because  of  one  great  action  I  feel  myself  the 
part, 

A  life  whose  sphere  is  nature,  a  life  whose 
voice  is  art. 

And  in  my  breast  re-echo  the  pulsings  of  its 
heart. 

“  Because  my  thoughts  are  splendor,  because 
my  thoughts  are  sin. 

With  a  shock,  as  if  of  armies  amid  the  bat¬ 
tle’s  din  ; 

Because  the  shades  of  former  days  go  with 
me  on  my  way. 

And  because  to-morrow’s  sunshine  is  on 
my  path  to-day  ; 

Because  my  heart-strings  tremble  to  the 
pressure  of  thy  band, 

And  because  1  live  a  sorrow  which  none  can 
understand.” 

Some  contemplated  sanitary  improvements 
in  connection  with  the  kitcLens  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  will  j)robably  necessitate 
very  soon  the  demolition  of  the  rooms  occu¬ 
pied  by  Wordsworth  during  his  life  as  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  of  the  college,  1787-91.  These 
are  the  rooms  of  which  he  wrote  in  a  famous 
passage  of  the  Prelude — 

“  from  my  pillow  looking  forth  by  light 

Of  moon  or  favoring  stars,  I  could  behold 

The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 

Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face. 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  forever 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought, 
alone.  ” 

For  some  years  past  these  rooms  have  been 
used  as  storerooms  ;  but  the  structural  ar¬ 
rangements  remain  apparently  as  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  time,  and  quite  correspond  to  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Miss  Fenwick,  who  was 
with  Wordsworth  when  he  revisited  the  place 
in  1839  : 

“  One  of  the  meanest  and  most  dismal  apart¬ 
ments  it  must  be  in  the  whole  university  ; 
but  ‘  here  [he  said  in  showing  it]  I  was  as  joy- 
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ons  ns  a  lark.'  There  was  a  dark  closet  taken 
otf  it  for  his  bed.  The  present  occupant  had 
pushed  his  bed  into  the  darkest  corner  ;  but 
he  [Wordsworth]  showed  us  how  he  drew  his 
bed  to  the  door  that  he  might  see  the  top  of 
the  window  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  under 
which  stands  that  glorious  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.” — Gorrespotuienee  of  Henry  Taylor 
(1888),  p.  123. — Academy, 

Spellino  Refobm  in  Fbench. — Professor  F. 
Max  Jliiller,  in  the  Contemporary  lieoiew,  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  fact  that  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  French  Academy,  “  which,’  ’ 
he  says,  “  in  literary  matters  is  not  less  dicta¬ 
torial  than  Bismarck  himself,”  has  reported 
in  favor  of  a  number  of  spelling  reforms  to 
be  introduced  in  the  next  edition  of  its  fa¬ 
mous  dictionary.  “  Hyphens  are  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  in  such  compounds  as  eau-de-vie,  like¬ 
wise  the  apostrophe  in  such  words  as  entr' aides. 
Foreign  words,  such  as  break  and  spleen,  are  to 
be  written  brec  and  sfdine.  Latin  plurals  like 
errata  are  to  take  an  s,  as  erratas.  Ph  is  to 
become/,  and  in  plurals  x  is  to  be  changed  to 
s.”  The  professor  thinks  that  this  premier 
pas  will  cost  the  Academy  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  “  Bismarck”  (in  the  spelling  reform 
in  Germany)  “  was  able  to  say,  ‘  so  far  and  no 
further  ;  *  but  in  a  republic  the  large  number 
of  spelling  reformers,  now  that  they  have 
tasted  blood,  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they  get 
a  great  deal  more  than  such  small  concessions. 
Spelling  reform  is  one  of  those  questions 
where  the  argument  is  all  on  one  side,  but  the 
heavy  weight  of  unreasoning  authority  all  on 
the  other.  The  supporters  of  the  Fonetik  Nuz 
in  England  have  been  indefatigable,  but  they 
are  not  popular,  and  what  results  can  they 
show  except  here  and  there  a  newspaper  ven¬ 
turing  to  spell  program  instead  of  programme, 
or  committing  itself  to  the  etymological  anach¬ 
ronism  of  writing  honor  instead  of  honour  f 
We  wish  every  success  to  the  spelling  reform¬ 
ers  of  France.  The  reforms  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  at  present  are  certainly  very  moderate 
and  reasonable.  But  no  nation  is  more  sensi- 
tive  to  w’hat  is  pedantic  and  awkward  than  the 
French,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever 
tolerate  such  words  as  JUosoJie  and  teologie." 

In  the  June  number  of  the  PaU  Mall  Maga¬ 
zine,  among  other  contributions  appears  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Rndyard  Kipling,  a  story  by  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  and  an  article  by  Lady  Brooke, 
dealing  with  that  of  the  Countess  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  which  appeared  in  the  first  number 
under  the  heading  “  Society  Again.” 


Newspaper  Statistics. — From  the  '*  News¬ 
paper  Press  Directory”  for  1893  we  learn  that 
”  there  are  now  published  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  22G8  newspapers,  distributed  as  follows  : 
England,  London,  459,  provinces,  1303 — 1762  ; 
Wales,  102  ;  Scotland,  214  ;  Ireland,  166  ; 
Isles,  24.  Of  these  there  are  146  daily  papers 
published  in  England  ;  7  ditto  in  Wales  ;  20 
ditto  in  Scotland  ;  17  ditto  in  Ireland  ;  2  ditto 
in  British  Isles.  On  reference  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  directory  for  the  year  1846,  we 
find  that  in  that  year  there  were  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  551  journals.  Of  these 
14  were  issued  daily— viz.,  12  in  England  and 
2  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  1893  there  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  and  circulated  2268  papers,  of  which 
192  are  issued  daily,  showing  that  the  press 
of  the  country  has  more  than  quadrupled  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  forty-seven  years.  The  increase 
in  daily  papers  has  been  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  the  daily  issues  standing  192  against  14 
in  1846.  The  magazines  now  in  course  of 
publication,  including  the  quarterly  reviews, 
number  1961,  of  which  more  than  456  are  of 
a  religious  character,  representing  the  Church 
of  England,  Wesleyans,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 
Christian  communities.” 

Counteefeit  “Langs.” — A  letter  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  to  the  New  York  literary  paper, 
the  Critic,  shows  not  only  the  value  put  upon 
Mr.  Lang’s  name  by  booksellers  in  America, 
but  also  his  own  desire  to  save  ignorant  book- 
fanciers  from 'being  gulled.  It  is  as  follows  ; 
“  For  the  warning  of  weak  brethren,  may  I 
point  out  the  extraordinary  rarity  of  two  books 
advertised  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of 
New  York?  The  entries  are  in  their  April 
catalogue,  pp.  168,  169.  The  first  is  ‘  A 
Charming  Specimen  of  Lang,’ being  *  Helen 
of  Troy,’  ‘  large-paper  copy,’  with  French 
binding,  and  a  water-color  drawing,  tout  le 
tremblement.  This  volume  I  can  recommend 
as  of  extreyne  rarity,  as  there  was,  to  the  best 
of  my  memory  and  belief,  no  large-paper  copy 
of  ‘  Helen,’  none  larger  than  the  rest  of  them. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  I  can  only  speak 
from  memory.  But  as  to  ‘Lang,  Andrew, 
Letters  to  Eminent  Hands,’  such  as  Miss  Edna 
Lyall,  Mr.  George  Moore,  and  similar  persons 
of  genius,  no  book  can  be  rarer,  because  there 
is  no  such  book  at  all.  I  never  wrote  anything 
of  the  kind,  so  if  any  one  pays  four  dollars 
for  it  and  does  not  like  his  bargain,  I  am 
blameless.” 

At  the  recent  degree  day  at  London  Uni- 
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versity  jnst  one  third  of  the  B.A.’s  were  wom¬ 
en — 80  oat  of  241.  The  colleges  best  repre¬ 
sented  were  :  Bedford,  Cardiff,  and  Holloway, 
nine  each  ;  Aberystwith  and  Cheltenham, 
seven  each.  In  the  honors  list,  women  came 
first  in  three  departments— mental  and  moral 
science,  English,  and  French.  None  but 
women  passed  the  examination  in  the  art  and 
theory  of  education. 

The  Elizabethan  Society  held  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  last  Wednesday  week  in  memory  of  John 
Addington  Symonds,  who  always  took  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society, 
and  had  sent  several  papers  dealing  with 
Elizabethan  literature  to  be  read  before  its 
members.  A  paper  on  “Thomas  Hey  wood” 
would  have  been  read  on  Wednesday  night 
had  he  still  been  living,  and  it  was  thought 
fitting  that  a  memorial  meeting  should  be 
held  on  that  date.  Mr.  Frederick  Rogers  pre¬ 
sided,  and  claimed  that  the  influence  which 
Mr  Symonds  exercised  over  so  many  minds 
of  the  younger  generation  lay  in  his  hopeful 
and  cheery  outlook  on  the  facts  of  life  and 
experience. — Academy  of  May  27th. 

Among  American  announcements  we  notice 
“  The  Complete  Works  of  J.  G.  Whittier,”  as 
revised  and  arranged  by  himself,  with  notes 
stating  the  source  of  inspiration,  etc.,  for 
many  of  the  poems.  This  will  form  seven 
large  octavo  volumes,  and  there  will  be  an 
artists’  edition,  printed  on  English  hand¬ 
made  paper,  and  illustrated  with  photogra¬ 
vures,  steel  engravings,  and  etchings.  An¬ 
other  book  of  interest  is  ”  First  Editions  of 
American  Authors.”  giving  dates  and  places 
of  publication,  the  size  and  number  of  pages, 
and  publishers’  names.  It  is  to  be  printed  at 
the  University  Press,  Cambridge  (U.  S.),  and 
will  have  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Field. 
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Actors  and  Actresses  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey. — Eva  Maria  Violette,  a  young  dancer  who 
was  brought  to  England  under  the  protection 
of  the  Countess  of  Burlington  and  taken  up  by 
other  great  ladies,  was  for  three  seasons  all 
the  rage  in  London.  She  and  Garrick  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  each  other,  but  it  is  said 
that  Lady  Burlington,  jealous  for  the  career 
of  her  young  favorite,  entreated  Garrick  to 
suppress  his  own  passion  and  cure  the  lady  of 
hers.  On  this  is  founded  the  incident  of  the 
play  when  Garrick  feigns  drunkenness  in  order 
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to  disgust  his  lady  love,  but  as  a  fact  the  actor 
seems  not  to  have  taken  the  Countess’s  hint — 
lathor  loved  and  won  the  beautiful  dancer  for 
bis  bride. 

Garrick’s  farewell  appearance  was  on  June 
10th,  1776,  as  Don  Felix,  the  hero  in  a  forgot¬ 
ten  comedy  called  “  The  Wonder,”  and  he  was 
so  affected  that  he  omitted  the  usual  country 
dance  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  and,  instead  of 
one  of  his  favorite  and  somewhat  bombastic 
epilogues,  could  only  utter  a  few  sentences 
when  he  appeared  before  the  curtain  amid 
the  sobs  of  the  spectators.  The  night  before 
he  had  taken  leave  of  the  stage  in  tragedy  as 
Lear  to  Miss  Younge’s  Cordelia,  and  parted 
from  his  companions  in  the  green-room  with 
a  solemn  ”  May  God  bless  you  all.”  Scarce¬ 
ly  three  years  were  to  pass  before  he  took  his 
leave  of  life,  dying  on  January  20th,  1779,  in 
retirement,  at  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  Never 
had  such  signal  honors  been  paid  to  an  actor 
before  ;  even  the  popular  Betterton  had  been 
buried  obscurely  by  candlelight.  Now,  from 
the  Strand  to  the  Abbey,  a  string  of  carriages 
blocked  the  way  ;  a  guard  of  soldiers  had  to 
keep  back  the  dense  crowds  ;  at  the  great  west 
door,  which  was  thrown  open  to  leceive  the 
procession,  stood  John  Thomas,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  episco¬ 
pal  robes  as  if  some  royal  cortege  were  ap¬ 
proaching.  Peers  carried  the  pall  ;  the  coffin 
was  followed  bj'  the  whole  Literary  Club,  old 
Samuel  Johnson  standing  bathed  in  tears  by 
the  open  grave  at  the  foot  of  Shakespeare’s 
monument ;  beside  him  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Burke  and  Gibbon  ;  around  them  were  the 
players  from  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 
Five  years  later  Garrick’s  widow  was  again  to 
be  seen  here  when  the  coffin  of  her  husband’s 
old  master,  Johnson,  was  laid  close  to  the  spot 
where  he  himself  had  stood  at  Garrick’s 
funeral.  Forty-three  years  were  to  pass  after 
the  actor’s  death  before  Mrs.  Garrick,  aged 
ninety-eight,  was  laid  in  her  husband’s  grave. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  her  old  age  describe 
the  once  beautiful  dancer  as  “  a  little  bowed- 
down  old  woman,  who  went  about  leaning  on 
a  gold-headed  cane,  dressed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  always  talking  of  her  dear  Davy.” 
Upon  the  monument  to  Garrick  at  Lichfield  is 
inscribed  Johnson's  characteristic  remark  : 
”  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death, 
which  has  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations  and 
impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure.”  Here,  beneath  the  statue  in  Poets’ 
Corner,  is  an  inscription  by  Pnitt  (substituted 
for  one  prepared  by  Burke),  justly  condemned 
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by  Charles  Lamb  as  “  a  farrago  of  false 
thoughts  and  nonsense.” 

Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  brother  John  Kemble 
are  links  betvreen  the  old  generation  of  play¬ 
ers  and  the  modern  ;  for  five  generations  some 
members  of  the  Kemble  family  were  attached 
to  the  theatrical  profession,  beginning  with 
the  grandfather  of  Sarah  and  John,  who  acted 
under  Betterton  and  Booth,  and  continuing  to 
our  own  day  in  Fanny  Kemble,  whose  debut 
Mrs  Siddons  actually  witnessed.  Sarah  Sid- 
dona’s  parents  were  strolling  players,  and  all 
their  children  were  put  on  the  stage  as  soon 
as  they  could  walk.  Surah,  when  a  toddling 
baby,  was  brought  forward  as  an  infant  prodigy 
at  her  mother's  benefit,  but  the  audience  were 
not  properly  impressed,  and  only  laughed  and 
made  noises,  till  Mrs  Kemble  came  forward 
and  reproved  them  by  reciting  the  fable  of  the 
boys  and  the  frog.  At  thirteen  the  child  was 
playing  Ariel  in  a  barn  at  Worcester,  and  four 
years  later  we  find  her  sustaining  the  princi¬ 
pal  female  parts  at  Wolverhampton.  Her 
debut  as  Portia  on  December  29th,  1775,  proved 
a  failure  ;  her  dress  was  old  and  shabby,  her 
voice  weak  with  nervousness,  and,  in  fact, 
during  her  first  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  she 
excited  little  interest  She  had  the  honor  of 
acting  twice  with  Garrick,  the  second  time  as 
Anne  to  his  Richard  III.  five  nights  before  he 
left  the  stage.  Garrick  did  not  appreciate  the 
latent  powers  in  the  nervous  girl  of  twenty- 
three,  and  though  he  was  generous  enough  to 
recommend  her  to  Sheridan  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  management,  and  always  be¬ 
haved  to  her  with  great  courtesy,  she  bore  a 
grudge  against  him  all  her  life.  Sheridan 
shared  Garrick's  opinion  and  rejected  her,  so 
she  was  driven  to  go  into  the  provinces  again, 
and  acted  at  Bath  with  Garrick’s  successor, 
John  Henderson,  achieving  some  success ; 
here  she  perfected  herself  in  her  art,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  another  appearance  in  London.  Six 
years  later  she  made  the  first  of  her  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  triumphs  at  Drury  Lane  in  Soth- 
erne’s  tragedy  of  “  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Mar¬ 
riage,”  her  father  and  husband  both  trem¬ 
blingly  awaiting  the  result.  So  lifelike  was 
her  acting  of  the  dying  scene  that  night,  that 
her  little  boy  of  eight,  who  acted  Isabella's 
son,  and  must  often  have  seen  his  mother  do 
the  part,  burst  into  real  tears,  and  never  had 
such  shouts  of  acclamatiou  been  beard  since 
the  days  of  Garrick.  Henceforth  each  new 
part  created  a  veritable  furore,  and  with  Rey¬ 
nolds's  magnificent  picture  of  the  Tragic  Muse 
to  give  ns  a  faint  idea  of  her  noble  presence, 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  credit  the  rapturous  en¬ 
thusiasm  she  aroused.  In  Lady  Macbeth  she 
achieved  her  greatest  triumph,  and  with  this 
part  her  name  is  connected  for  all  succeeding 
generations.  She  played  the  part  for  the  first 
time  on  February  2d,  1784,  and  caused  Sheri¬ 
dan  much  anguish  as  she  deviated  from  Mrs. 
Pritchard’s  reading  of  the  part  in  the  sleep¬ 
walking  scene  by  putting  down  the  candle, 
which  the  older  actress  had  carried  all  the 
time,  and  going  through  the  pantomime  of 
washing  her  hands.  So  great  was  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  stage  that  the  manager  ex¬ 
pected  an  uproar  from  Mrs.  Pritchard’s  old 
admirers,  but  to  his  delight  and  surprise  the 
audience  were  too  spellbound  by  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons’s  acting  to  notice  the  innovation.  Her 
provincial  tours  were  equally  triumphant  ; 
only  once  did  she  meet  with  successful  rivalry, 
when  in  Dublin  the  Irish  rallied  round  their 
old  favorite,  Ann  Crawford.  Edinburgh  went 
mad  over  her.  Her  theatrical  career  was  ap¬ 
propriately  begun  and  ended  us  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  heroines,  her  real  farewell  of  the  stage 
being  taken  in  June,  1812,  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
though  she  appeared  once  or  twice  afterward 
at  family  benefits  ;  for  the  last  time  as  Lady 
Randolph,  in  June,  1819,  at  the  benefit  of 
Charles  Kemble.  In  her  old  age  she  became 
so  stout  and  unwieldy  that,  when  kneeling  in 
a  part,  she  had  to  be  helped  to  rise.  Yet 
Washington  Irving,  who  did  not  see  her  till 
she  was  old,  says  she  penetrated  in  a  moment 
to  bis  heart,  froze  and  melted  it  by  turns,  and 
that  he  hardly  breathed  while  she  was  on  the 
stage.  Her  effect  on  her  fellow-actors  was  also 
extraordinary' ;  as  Queen  Catherine  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  her  fiery  glance  at  the  surveyor  drove 
the  unfortunate  man  who  acted  the  part  off 
the  stage,  vowing  that  be  would  not  encounter 
that  awful  look  again  for  the  world.  In 
Rowe’s ‘‘ Tainurlane”  she  once  worked  her¬ 
self  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  agony  at  the  sight 
of  her  strangled  lover  that  she  fell  apparently 
lifeless  before  the  murderer,  and  the  audience 
clamored  for  the  curtain,  believing  her  dead. 
Behind  the  scenes  and  in  private  life  her 
haughty  manner,  her  parsimony,  and  inso¬ 
lence  made  her  many  enemies  ;  and  once  in 
Dublin  the  audience,  having  heard  exaggerat¬ 
ed  reports  of  her  uncharitableness  and  mean¬ 
ness,  actually  hissed  her  off  the  stage,  when 
she  fell  fainting  into  her  brother  John’s  arms. 
She  was  much  lionized  by  the  fashionable 
world,  and  gave  readings  at  private  houses 
and  at  the  Palace  ;  nearly  all  day  carriages 
would  be  drawn  up  outside  her  lodgings,  and. 
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in  spite  of  her  incivility  to  her  visitors,  her 
receptions  were  thronged  by  rank  and  fashion, 
even  the  Iron  Duke  of  Wellington  uncom¬ 
plainingly  enduring  the  rudeness  of  the 
haughty  actress.  She  died  June  8th,  1831, 
eight  years  after  her  elder  brother  John,  and 
the  statues  of  brother  and  sister  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew. 
J  )bn  is  represented  as  Cato,  and  his  statue, 
designed  by  Flaxman  and  executed  by  Hinch- 
cliffe,  stood  till  1865  in  the  North  Transept, 
where  it  was  appropiiately  placed  by  the  sis¬ 
ter  to  w'hom  he  owed  so  much.  Through  her 
influence  he  first  appeared  in  London,  in  1783, 
as  Hamlet,  and.  though  cold  and  somewhat 
unsympathetic,  bad  for  long  no  rival  except 
Henderson  in  tragedy.  He  once,  and  once 
only,  played  Macbeth  to  his  sister’s  famous 
Lady  Macbeth.  He  became  manager  of  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  in  1803,  and  revived  Shake¬ 
spearian  plays  at  that  theatre.  Wolsey,  Lear, 
Bratus,  and  Coriolanus  were  among  his  best 
parts.  Sarah  Siddons's  statue  by  Cbantrey 
was  suggested  by  the  great  picture  of  the 
Tragic  Muse.  Macready  paid  for  it,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  poet  Rogers  composed  the 
inscription.  With  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  last  of 
the  great  tragic  actresses  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  muster-roll  of  theatrical  names 
connected  with  Westminster  Abbey  may  fitly 
close. — Cornhill  Magazine. 

Flowebs  as  Entertainers. — It  is  a  trite  say¬ 
ing  that  everything  in  this  world  was  designed 
to  fulfil  some  purpose,  from  the  lowest  form 
of  vegetable  life  to  the  most  complex  organ¬ 
ism,  no  matter  how  useless  it  may  seem.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  flowers  to  be  met  with  in  field,  wood¬ 
land,  and  hedgerow.  To  the  unobservant  eye, 
the  glutinous  exudations,  the  silk-like  hairs, 
the  spines,  thorns,  and  prickles  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  different  plants,  appear  to  serve 
no  purpose,  unless  it  be  that  of  mere  orna¬ 
mentation  ;  but  upon  investigation  they  are 
found  to  be  provisions  of  nature  to  repel  the 
visits  of  unwelcome  insects,  or  such  as  would 
not  in  any  way  be  of  benefit  in  promoting 
plant-life. 

The  great  agents  in  plant-fertilization  are 
winged  insects,  especially  the  bee.  These, 
when  searching  for  nectar  in  a  flower,  become 
dusted  with  the  pollen,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  hairs,  etc.,  of  their  legs  and  bodies, 
and  is  by  this  means  conveyed  from  one  flower 
to  another  of  the  same  species  ;  and  so  the 
process  of  fertilization  is  carried  on.  In  the 
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mind  of  the  casual  observer  a  doubt  might 
arise,  and  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  being 
conveyed  to  another  of  a  different  species, 
and  so  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed  by  nature.  But  nothing  is  left 
to  chance  ;  for  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
these  insects  do  not  visit  flowers  indiscrimi. 
nately’,  but  that  they  can  be  attracted  by 
color,  and  that  when  on  an  expedition  they 
invariably  confine  themselves  to  flowers  of 
the  same  kind.  The  insects  which  would  not 
contribute  to  plant-life  arc  the  wingless  class, 
like  the  ant,  which,  in  going  from  blossom  to 
blossom,  would  have  to  ascend  from,  and  de¬ 
scend  to,  the  ground  by  means  of  the  stem, 
and  all  the  pollen  would  be  almost  sure  to  be 
rubbed  off  their  bodies,  either  by  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  or  by  the  grass  through  which 
they  travelled.  Flowers  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  entertainers,  not  in  the  sense  that 
their  study  affords  pleasure,  but  in  that  they 
really  perform  the  part  of  hosts  and  receive 
guests — that  is,  those  insects  which  contribute 
to  plant-fertilization — and  repel  those  from 
whose  visits  they  would  derive  no  benefit. 

The  provisions  of  nature  to  protect  flowers 
from  the  visits  of  unwelcome  insects  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly’  numerous.  The  most  unobservant 
must  at  times  have  noticed  the  glassy  appear¬ 
ance  presented  by  the  stems  of  some  plants. 

It  is  due  to  a  vainish-like  coating,  and  is  one 
of  nature’s  protective  agents,  since  its  pres¬ 
ence  renders  a  stem  so  slippery  that  no  creep¬ 
ing  insect  can  obtain  a  foothold  upon  it.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
willows,  whose  catkins  are  so  rich  in  nectar 
that  they  are  constantly  swarming  with  bees  ; 
but  not  a  single  wingless  insect  can  be  found 
near  them,  the  varnish-like  covering  forming 
a  most  effective  barrier  against  their  visits. 

In  some  cases  this  coating  serves  to  protect 
the  young  buds  against  the  cold,  and  also  ren- 
ders  them  unpalatable  to  cattle,  thereby  indi¬ 
rectly  assisting  fertilization. 

Pluck  a  sprig  of  stinking  groundsel  (“  Sene- 
cio  viscosus”)  or  rest-harrow  (“  Ononis  arven- 
sis”),  which  are  common  everywhere,  and  the 
stickiness  of  the  plant  will  at  once  attract 
attention.  Then  note  the  distance  of  the 
petals,  or  leaves  of  the  flower,  from  each  other, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  so  far  apart 
that,  did  a  wingless  insect  once  succeed  in 
climbing  the  stem,  there  w'ould  not  be  the 
slightest  barrier  to  its  teaching  the  nectar. 

The  stickiness  already  noted  is  a  protection 
against  the  visits  of  unwelcome  guests,  and 
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acts  iu  a  directly  opposite  way  to  the  varnish- 
like  coating  which  has  been  referred  to,  since, 
while  the  latter  slides  wingless  insects  off  the 
stem,  the  former  causes  them  to  adhere,  and 
they  become  so  firmly  entangled  that  they 
perish  before  they  can  reach  the  flower.  This 
viscous  secretion  is  observable  on  many  plants. 
In  the  common  butterwort  (“  Pinguicula  vul¬ 
garis”),  a  very  curious  arrangement  is  observed 
for  defending  the  flower  against  the  approaches 
of  unwelcome  insects.  The  gummy  secretion 
is  on  the  leaves,  and  the  presence  of  a  creep¬ 
ing  insect  causes  them  to  exert  increased  sticki¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  farther  an  insect  proceeds 
the  more  it  becomes  embedded  in  the  glutin¬ 
ous  substance.  But  the  leaves  and  stem  are 
not  the  only  portions  of  a  plant  on  which  this 
protective  fluid  is  found.  In  some  plants 
which  put  forth  flowers  before  the  leaves,  as, 
for  instance,  some  of  the  willows,  it  is  found 
on  the  calyx  or  flower-cup.  In  other  cases  it 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  style,  w’hich  fills  op  the 
inner  space  in  curly  flowers.  To  this,  small 
insects  adhere,  and  can  proceed  no  farther  ; 
but  large  insects,  like  the  bee,  can  thrust  their 
proboscis  between  the  style  and  the  petals, 
and  reach  the  nectar  of  which  they  are  in 
search. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  most  of  these  plants  is 
that  their  viscidity  is  only  temporary,  for  as 
soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  visits  of  wingless  insects  can  do  no  harm, 
the  protective  secretion  becomes  dried  up  and 
non-adhesive. 

A  widely  diffused  mode  of  defence  is  seen 
in  the  thorns,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  leaves,  stem,  or  calyx  of  different  plants. 
Against  soft  bodied  insects,  like  caterpillars, 
the  viscous  exudation  would  be  no  defence 
whatever,  as  they  could  cross  it  with  impu¬ 
nity  ;  but  a  formidable  array  of  prickles  is  a 
barrier  which  they  cannot  surmount.  To  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  mode  of  protection, 
not  only  are  the  prickles  arranged  point  down¬ 
wards,  so  that  a  creeping  insect  is  confronted 
with  their  sharp  end  first,  but  they  accumu¬ 
late  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  flower.  A  good 
example  of  this  mode  of  defence  may  be  found 
in  the  common  thistle,  whose  lower  leaves  are 
much  less  thickly  set  with  prickles  than  the 
upper  ones.  Again,  the  leaves  of  these  plants 
are  all  concave,  which  further  adds  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  flower. 

Another  defence  against  trespassing  insects 
is  seen  in  the  hairy  formations  which  block 
up  the  entrance  to  some  blossoms,  and  which 
serve  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  weak  and  use¬ 


less  insects,  but  are  easily  overcome  by  the 
stronger  and  beneficial  ones  In  other  cases, 
access  to  the  flower  is  impeded  by  parts  of 
the  plant  being  bent,  dilated,  or  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  the  snap  dragon,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  so  firmly  closed  that  only  a  power¬ 
ful  insect,  like  the  bee,  can  force  it  open  ;  by 
the  anthers  combining  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
cone  round  the  pistil,  as  in  the  potato  blos¬ 
som  ;  or  by  the  stamens  crowding  round  or 
the  stigmas  covering  the  corolla,  as  if  by  a 
lid.  In  other  flowers,  protection  is  afforded 
by  swellings  round  the  entrance  to  the  nec¬ 
tary.  For  example,  in  the  convolvulus  the  fila¬ 
ments  expand  and  cause  the  central  space  of  the 
corolla  to  be  divided  into  passages  resembling 
the  arrangement  of  a  five-chambered  revolver, 
into  w'hich  nothing  but  the  fine  proboscis  of  a 
bee  can  enter.  In  the  bladder  campion  the 
calyx  stands  well  out  from  the  blossom,  so  that 
ary  insect  which  eats  through  the  flower-cup 
gets  no  nearer  the  nectar,  because  the  distance 
in  that  direction  is  as  great  as  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

How  often  in  crossing  a  meadow  have  we 
found  water  stored  up  in  the  little  cup  formed 
by  the  conical  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves  of 
some  plants  !  The  purpose  of  these  pools  is 
to  isolate  the  stem,  and  so  protect  the  flower 
from  the  ravages  of  wingless  insects. 

Another  form  of  protection  is  seen  in  the 
collar  formed  round  a  flower  by  means  of  em¬ 
bracing  leaves,  which  are  generally  convex 
upward,  and  slippery  on  the  inside,  as  in  the 
snowdrop.  Creeping  insects  get  as  far  as  the 
slippery  leaves,  and  in  trying  to  turn  the  edge, 
they  invariably  lose  their  hold  and  tumble  to 
the  ground. 

The  common  nipplewort  (“  Lapsana  com¬ 
munis”)  and  flowers  of  that  class,  which  are 
totally  unprotected  against  the  attacks  of  ma¬ 
rauding  insects,  open  only  during  certain  hours 
of  the  morning,  before  the  dew  has  dispersed, 
when  they  are  perfectly  safe  from  the  visits  of 
wingless  intruders,  which  never  venture  abroad 
until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass. 

By  reason  of  their  situation,  aquatic  plants 
are  protected  against  unwelcome  visitors  ;  but 
in  connection  with  one  at  least,  the  spotted 
knotgrass  (“  Polygonium  persicaria”),  which, 
during  a  drought,  is  sometimes  left  high  and 
dry  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  is  utterly 
defenceless  against  insect  trespassers,  a  cari¬ 
ous  circumstance  has  been  observed.  In  such 
seasons  it  has  been  known  to  secrete  a  viscous 
substance  all  over  the  stem,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  a  perfect  protection  against  marauders. 
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When,  however,  the  enhsequent  rains  have 
caused  the  stream  to  regain  its  former  level, 
and  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  this  gluti¬ 
nous  defence,  it  totally  disappears,  and  the 
stem  assumes  its  original  smoothness. 

Again,  there  are  dowers  which  close  their 
blooms  during  the  day  and  open  only  at  night, 
like  the  white  lychnis,  evening  primrose, 
night-scented  stock,  etc.  Such  dowers  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  open  in  the  daytime, 
as  they  are  fertilized  only  by  night  dying  in¬ 
sects,  which  are  attracted  by  the  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  odor  they  exhale,  such  perfume  being 
given  off  only  at  night,  the  dower  being  scent 
less  during  the  day.  Night-blooming  plants 
are  generally  either  yellow  or  white,  so  that 
they  are  easily  seen  in  the  dark  by  the  insects 
from  whose  visits  they  benedt. 

The  bird-cherry  and  some  of  the  vetches, 
which  are  entirely  defenceless  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  wingless  insects,  possess  a  wonderful 
device  for  “  buying  off,"  as  it  were,  unwel¬ 
come  visitors,  since  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  are  a  number  of  epidermic  cells  contain¬ 
ing  nectar.  In  these  the  marauder  dnds 
sweets  to  his  heart's  content,  and  does  not 
ascend  farther,  and  thus  the  fertilization  of 
the  plant  is  not  interfered  with. 

Truly,  the  more  the  secrets  of  nature  are  in¬ 
vestigated,  the  more  apparent  becomes  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  with  w'hich  this  article 
was  commenced — that  everything  in  this 
world  was  designed  to  fuldl  some  purpose. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

The  Need  of  Varied  Forms  of  Religion. — 
Religion,  irrespective  of  particular  churches, 
sects,  and  theologies,  is  a  universal  necessity, 
and  as  much  a  reality  as  music,  art,  literature, 
law,  or  medicine.  Religion  is  representative 
of  that  part  of  human  thoughts,  sentiments, 
and  activity  which  deals  with  the  eternal  ques¬ 
tions  of  life,  conduct,  and  death,  of  man  and 
bis  relation  to  the  universe,  his  fellow-man 
and  God.  Religion  seeks  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  in  the  sense  of  his  reformation  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  human  race  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  morality,  manhood,  and  ideality. 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  whatever  apper¬ 
tains  to  religion  as  a  whole  appertains  to 
every  sect  thereof,  and,  vice  versa,  whatever 
touches  any  particular  sect  or  church  touches 
all  churches  and  sects.  We  have  outlived  the 
old  doctrine  of  one  only  saving  church.  No 
church  is  absolutely  infallible  and  in  any 
sense  all-powerful  to  effect  a  universal  salva¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  recognized  that  religion  is 
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one,  but  that  the  means  to  reach  its  end  must 
necessarily  be  many  and  varied.  Music  is 
one,  but  its  harmonies  are  infinite  ;  ever}'  land 
has  its  own  true  music,  every  soul  keeps  its 
own  symphony.  Art  is  one,  but  its  forms  are 
manifold.  In  that  sense  theologies  will  al¬ 
ways  be  many  ;  ceremonies  will  be  formed  and 
reformed  ad  libitum ;  sects  will  be  numerous  ; 
churches  will  divide  and  multiply,  but  relig¬ 
ion  in  essence,  in  origin,  aim,  and  general 
tendency  will  be  one  and  the  same.  There 
never  can,  there  never  will,  be  one  universal 
form  of  religion,  nor  is  it  desirable.  The 
more  sects,  the  more  churches  ;  and  the  more 
varied  the  forms  in  which  religion  is  presented 
to  the  world,  the  more  universal  does  it  be¬ 
come,  and  the  more  people  does  it  draw  tow¬ 
ard  God  and  goodness.  We  have  then  reached 
a  great  end  when  we  recognize  the  harmony 
in  all  the  diversity  of  churches,  creeds,  and 
forms — the  unity  in  all  this  multiplicity.  We 
have  reached  a  great  end  when  we  recog¬ 
nize  all  preachers  and  teachers  of  religion  as 
parts  of  the  grand  whole  engaged  in  the  same 
sacred  cause  of  individual  reformation  and 
universal  salvation.  We  have  reached  another 
great  end  when  all  churches  and  sects  are 
united  by  a  bond  of  fellowship  and  a  feeling 
sympathetic. — Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silvermayi,  in 
the  '•  Menorah”  {Jeicish). 

The  Meaning  of  Nirvana. — This  word  has 
been  much  misunderstood  in  Europe.  To  get 
a  clear  comprehension  of  it,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.  According  to 
him,  in  order  to  attain  the  supreme  end,  you 
must  understand  exactly  the  four  truths, 
which  are  :  the  nature  of  pain,  its  causes,  its 
termination,  the  way  which  conducts  to  this 
termination.  Pain  is  birth,  love,  fortune,  old 
age,  death — in  a  word,  everything  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  personality.  The  cause  of  pain  is 
the  sensation  which  produces  wants,  tbe  thirst 
for  action  and  for  living.  The  termination 
of  the  pain  comes  when  this  irresistible  thirst, 
this  individual  activity,  is  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  way  of  salvation  is  the  means 
of  extinguishing  this  thirst,  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  activity.  You  attain  salvation  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  four  states.  The  first  state  is 
that  of  conversion,  of  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
The  second  is  the  last  but  one  preceding  the 
new  birth,  in  which  the  individuality  is  in 
some  sort  reduced  to  its  minimum.  In  tbe 
third  state,  which  is  the  last  of  corporeal  life, 
tbe  being  is  no  longer  capable  of  desire  or  ha¬ 
tred  ;  he  has  become  "  venerable,”  arhal;  and 
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this  last  word  expresses  that  he  has  got  rid  of 
all  aspirations,  of  all  idea  of  permanence,  of 
all  feeling  of  his  own  wisdom,  of  all  trace  of 
ignorance.  When  he  has  reached  that  point, 
he  dies  physically  and  enters  into  the  fourth 
state,  Nirvana.  This  word  is  generally  thought 
to  mean  absolute  material  extinction.  Such 
an  interpretation  is  not  exact.  Nirvana  is  the 
extinction  of  activity,  and,  consequently,  of 
personality,  and  nothing  more,  since  life  is 
but  an  illusion,  an  appearance,  a  partial  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  substance,  of  which  existence 
is  a  palpable  fact.  But  whether  the  substance 
exists  or  not,  after  the  vanishing  of  our  per¬ 
sonality,  is  of  no  importance.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  subject  to  pain,  to  evil,  to  good,  to 
the  frightful  yoke  of  life.  The  elements  which 
compose  our  individuality,  detached  at  last 
from  each  other,  will  enter  into  the  absolute 
repose  from  which  they  will  go  one  by  one  to 
form  other  beings. — Julien  Vinson,  in  “  Bevue 
de  Linguisiiqne  el  de  Philologie  Comparie.” 

Japanese  Childben. — It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  Japanese  are  the  most  interesting,  the 
strangest,  even  the  quaintest  people  we  know. 
In  no  regard  is  this  truer  than  in  the  care  they 
take  of  their  babies.  It  is  known  probably  to 
every  reading  person  that  Japan,  like  all  Ori¬ 
ental  lands,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  fumitnre- 
less.  It  does  not  even  know  the  cradle.  As 
Diogenes  made  a  cup  of  his  hollowed  hand,  so 
the  Japanese  mother  makes  a  cradle  of  the 
back  of  an  older  child,  an  ambulating,  delight¬ 
ful  cradle,  where  it  stays  from  morning  to 
night,  and  is  unrhythmically  rocked  according 
to  the  chances  and  sports  which  the  day  offers 
to  its  patient  and  loving  victim.  The  cause 
of  the  absence  of  furniture  is  the  presence  of 
tropical  vermin.  This  awful  presence  is  prob¬ 
ably  also  the  cause  of  the  oarpetless  state  of 
the  nursery.  The  floor  is  covered  with  stuffed 
straw  mats,  thick  and  elastic ;  it  is  the 
usual  floor  of  a  Japanese  house.  The  floor  is 
mopped  every  day  with  salt  water  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  chlorine  wash.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  Japan  the  dirt  of  the  street  is 
not  carried  into  the  room,  sandals  and  shoes 
being  left  at  the  front  door.  There  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  difference  between  the  carriage  of  Japanese 
children  and  the  way  in  which  our  children 
walk  and  move  about.  The  Japanese  urchin, 
whose  feet  never  knew  the  unkind  pressure 
of  tight  shoes,  and,  in  fact,  no  pressure  at  all, 
walks  more  erect,  is  more  sure-footed.  In 
fair  weather  he  wears  flat  straw  sandals  ;  in 
these  sandals  the  big  toe  is  widely  separated 
from  the  others,  which  gives  the  child  a  surer 


foundation.  In  wet  weather  he  must  main¬ 
tain  his  equilibrium  on  his  stilt  like  wooden 
clogs,  which  keep  his  feet  dry,  at  the  same 
time  compelling  him  to  acquire  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  over  his  own  motions. 

There  is  in  Japan  no  kissing,  not  even  in 
the  nursery.  All  the  dangers,  which  have 
been  so  eloquently  described  in  newspapers 
some  time  ago,  arising  from  the  touch  of  lips, 
are  avoided  by  the  national  aversion  for  labial 
contact.  When  she  loses  a  child,  the  Japanese 
mother  does  not  wring  her  hands  and  look  np 
to  heaven  ;  she  sits  with  folded  hands,  sunken 
head,  her  eyes  looking  into  her  lap.  Japanese 
grief  has  been  very  eloquently  described  by 
my  colleague  in  Japan,  Professor  Wemich, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  winding-np  of 
this  little  article  if  I  quote  a  passage  of  his  re¬ 
markable  book,  “  Geographico-Medical  Stud¬ 
ies”  :  “  However  often  I  have  witnessed  the 
death  of  dear  relations,  children,  for  instance, 
or  husbands,  I  never  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  wringing  of  hands,  to  which  European 
women  of  the  lower  classes  are  so  much  ad¬ 
dicted.  A  bitter  sorrow  was  expressed 
through  deep  sinking  of  the  head,  grasping 
the  hands  together,  shedding  of  tears.  That 
strong  mental  agony,  which  digs  into  the  soul, 
so  to  speak,  and  takes  hold  of  it,  like  a  bodily 
pain,  seems  to  be  unknown  to  them.  They 
never  ‘  turn  to  heaven  their  faces  bathed  in 
tears,’  an  action  which  to  ns  seems  not  only 
natural  and  in  perfect  accord  with  the  essence 
of  grief,  but  is  regarded  as  beautiful  and  as  a 
worthy  subject  of  artistic  representation.  In 
prayers,  the  Japanese  mother  does  not  lift  her 
eyes  to  heaven  ;  with  bent  head,  the  body 
somewhat  shrunk  together,  with  hands  put 
together  by  the  palms  and  slightly  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  chin,  she  sends  her  humble 
prayer,  for  jnite  concrete  things,  yon  may  be 
sure,  to  Buddha.” — Dr,  Ashmead,  in  Science, 

Ot  Hats  and  CAP8.-~If  it  requires  a  clothes- 
philosopher  of  illimitable  erudition  to  throw 
light  on  the  genesis  and  early  development  of 
head  covering,  the  need  is  still  mote  impera¬ 
tive  if  the  reader  is  to  derive  substantial  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  survey  of  the  caps  and  hats  of  a 
nation.  The  expert  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  how  this  or  that  change  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  war  or  peace,  how  a  feather  or  a 
jewel  was  a  record  of  a  foreign  marriage,  how 
intercourse  with  France  or  Italy  transformed 
felt  and  beaver,  introduced  a  lace  or  abolished 
a  bunch  of  ribbons.  These  niceties  of  the 
sartorio  historic  craft  are  beyond  us.  Yet 
perchance  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
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that  the  subject  is  one  which  will  repay  the 
expenditure  of  the  midnight  oil.  Or  if  not 
quite  enough,  we  may  still  instance  the  deli¬ 
cate  irony  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who,  when  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  suffered  Bichelieu  to  wheedle 
him  into  disbanding  bis  army  in  1637,  sent 
his  grace  by  special  courier  “  a  cap  of  green 
velvet,  cut  with  yellow,  laced  with  gold  and 
surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  green  and  yellow 
feathers.”  ’Twas  not  till  the  delighted  duke 
donned  it  before  the  mirror  that  he  perceived 
it  was  a  fool's  cap.  Or  we  may  refer  to  the 
fierce  factions  which  embroiled  Sweden  in 
1738,  when  the  Russian  “  caps’  ’  and  the  French 
“hats”  were  flying  at  each  other’s  thioats. 
Then,  who  would  not  be  interested  in  the 
head-gear  (with  the  head  in  it)  of  that  William 
Earl  of  Nassau,  who,  according  to  Fuller, 
“  won  a  subject  from  the  King  of  Spain  every 
time  he  put  off  his  bat”?  Leaving  the  re¬ 
gions  of  royal  intrigue  and  high  politics,  we 
may  advert  to  the  wise  courtesy  of  that  sage 
Trebonius,  Luther’s  pedagogue,  who  took  off 
his  hat  when  he  entered  the  school  room  :  ”  I 
uncover  to  honor  the  consuls,  chancellors, 
doctors,  masters,  who  shall  go  forth  from  this 
school.”  Or,  to  take  a  glance  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  we  may  quote  the  observation  of  the 
New  England  judge,  who,  when  he  insisted 
gently  but  firmly  on  the  stubborn  Quakers  un¬ 
covering  in  his  court,  said  “  that  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  religion  in  a  hat,  he  would  have 
the  largest  he  could  purchase  for  money.  ” 
And  here,  by  the  way,  how  rarely  does  it 
occur  to  any  of  us  that  this  sturdy  Quaker 
peculiarity  still  survives,  apparently  in  all  its 
pristine  vigor  I  Who  could  have  anticipated 
that  there  were  yet  people  who  took  their  hats 
so  “  grand- seriously’  as  to  consider  the  re¬ 
moval  or  retention  of  them  a  matter  of  moral 
principle,  a  question  of  right  and  wrong? 
And  yet  it  was  but  a  week  or  two  ago  that  a 
correspondent  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle :  ‘‘  It  seems  only’  right  to  remind 
thee  that  the  removal  of  the  hat  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  ‘  taste  ’  with  some  of  us,  but  that 
there  are  still  those  called  ‘  Friends,  ’  w'ho  dare 
not  give  honor  due  to  God  to  any  fellow-crea¬ 
ture.”  Fantastic  as  this  may  appear  to  many, 
how  much  more  consonant  with  one’s  sense 
of  personal  dignity  does  it  seem  than  the  pic¬ 
ture  painted  by  good  George  Keith  in  his 
“Rector  Corrected:”  “English  merchants 
and  others  that  travel  in  some  places  in  Ger¬ 
many  can  tell  thee  that  the  preachers  there, 
and  especially  at  Hamburg  (which  I  have  seen 
with  my  eyes),  use  such  gross  partiality  in 
their  salutations  that  commonly  they  have 
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two  caps  under  their  hat ;  and  the  poor,  ex¬ 
cept  extraordinarily,  they  pass  by  without  any 
notice  ;  to  others  they  doff  the  hat ;  others 
more  rich  in  the  world  they  salute  with  doffing 
the  bat  and  one  of  the  caps  ;  and  to  those  whom 
they  most  honor,  or  rather  flatter,  they  give 
the  hat  and  both  caps.  What  degrees  of  par¬ 
tiality  are  here  !  But  tell  me,  in  good  earnest. 
Dost  thou  put  off  thy  hat  unto  all  whom  thou 
meetest  in  the  street,  if  they  put  not  off  unto 
thee  ?  And  dost  thou  not  make  some  difference 
at  least  in  the  manner  of  thy  salutations  ;  as 
the  w’ay  of  many  is,  to  give  the  half  cap  unto 
some,  and  the  whole  unto  others,  and  to  others 
both  the  cap  and  the  knee?  ’ — Good  Words. 

The  Happiest  Time. — Two  futile  little  ques¬ 
tions  have  lately  occupied  persons  w  ho  scrib¬ 
ble,  and  who  have  not  always  a  handy  subject 
to  scribble  upon.  Bricks  we  must  make,  often 
without  straw.  One  problem  proposed  is, 
w'hether  childhood  or  maturity  is  the  happier 
time?  Another,  “At  what  historical  event 
would  you  like  best  to  have  been  present  ?" 
The  former  question  is  particularly  void. 
There  is  no  universally  happiest  time.  One 
may  have  been  a  poor  child,  and  become  a 
rich  man  ;  a  clever  child,  and  later  a  stupid 
man  ;  a  lucky  child  and  an  unlucky  man  ;  or 
these  circumstances  may  be  reversed.  One 
will  have  most  enjoyed  the  period  when  one 
had  least  of  care,  most  health,  and  most  of 
one’s  own  way.  To  some  these  advantages 
will  fall  at  one  period  of  life  ;  to  others,  at 
another.  If  there  is  more  zest  in  youth  there 
is  also  keener  disappointment.  “  Not  to  ad¬ 
mire  or  desire  '  is  a  lesson  we  learn  late,  if  we 
learn  it  at  all.  A  spoiled  holiday  in  boyhood, 
a  rainy  day  for  a  cricket  match,  may  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  misfortune  ;  in  a  few  years  we  can 
whistle  o’er  “  We  lave  o’t.”  I  don’t  know 
that  I  was  ever  so  near  suicide  as  when  I  was 
captain  of  a  school  second  eleven,  which  got 
beaten  by  another  school.  As  to  cares  and 
sorrows,  what  life  is  without  them  ?  One  has 
known  babies  who  were  premature  pessimists, 
who  never  smiled,  who  were  as  insatiably  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  bold  of  the  moon  as  a  foolish  man 
is  to  make  more  money,  or  a  wise  man  to 
catch  a  salmon.  There  was  always  a  pin  vex¬ 
ing  those  babies,  somewhere  ;  their  dinner 
conspicuously  disagreed  with  them.  Though 
they  did  not  look  before  and  after,  they  seemed 
to  pine  for  what  is  not,  or  is  not  attainable. 
St.  Augustine  admits  that,  as  far  as  he  has 
heard,  he  was  a  baby  of  this  kind,  with  a 
fiendish  temper.  This  he  sets  down  to  orig¬ 
inal  sin  ;  I  presume  science  explains  it  by 
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heredity,  and  is  followed  in  this  by  the  novels 
of  cheap  culture.  As  we  grow  a  little  older 
we  do  not  arrive  at  an  age  necessarily  happy, 
even  if  we  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  are  kindly 
treated. 

I  have  known  a  little  girl  of  six  carry  jeal¬ 
ousy  to  a  pitch  worthy  of  the  most  frantic  and 
foolish  grown-up  woman  ;  her  uncle  got  mar¬ 
ried,  and  she  resented  this  desertion,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  still  extant  legal  obsta¬ 
cles  to  her  passion.  The  sorrows  of  children 
may  not  last  very  long,  but  they  are  as  keen 
as  ours,  and  one  is  followed  by  another.  Su¬ 
perstitions  terrors  prey  on  the  minds  of  small 
boys  and  girls.  Some  have  a  mysterious  pow¬ 
er  of  seeing  frightful  visions  ;  nor  can  they 
divide  the  subjective  from  the  objective,  the 
actual  from  the  illusion.  The  only  comfort 
is  that  they  may  develop  into  persons  of  gen¬ 
ius,  poets,  or  romancers  ;  but  to  this  comfort 
(if  it  be  one)  they  do  not  look  forward.  1  never 
saw  any  visions,  but  my  memory  was  so  richly 
stored  with  “  ghaists  and  bar-gbaists,  devils 
and  dobbies,”  as  a  Scottish  writer  quaintly 
says,  that  night  was  an  agitating  time.  Even 
now  I  hate  a  haunted  house  (though  I  never 
saw  a  ghost  in  such  a  mansion,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  one),  and  I  keep  looking  out  for  a  Lu¬ 
minous  Boy,  or  a  shrill  Banshee.  In  child¬ 
hood  this  was  a  severe  sorrow,  and  it  is  very 
common.  As  to  school  life,  it  was  simply  de¬ 
testable,  if  you  were  small  and  studious — 
studious,  of  course,  in  the  wrong  way.  To 
be  a  good  cricketer,  and  in  good  health,  must 
make  boyhood  really  the  happiest  time  in  ex¬ 
istence.  But  to  be  a  muff,  that  is  awful  ! 
Then  lessons  are  a  frightful  scourge.  The 
Greek  irregular  verbs,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  these  are  torments  of  which 
maturity  knows  nothing.  The  mere  aspect 
of  a  grammar  carries  me  back  to  the  day  when 
I  neither  could  nor  would  learn  it,  and  was  in 
constant  danger  of  corporal  punishment, 
which  I  never  could  stand.  I  loathed  being 
licked,  but  I  loathed  grammar  more,  and  that 
detestable  Virgil.  How  little  he  had  to  say, 
one  thoitght,  and  in  what  a  roundabout  way 
he  said  it !  Then  history,  such  good  reading 
when  you  were  not  obliged  to  read  it,  really 
could  not  be  endured  when  it  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory.  Boyhood  at  school  was  a  perfect 
Gehenna,  till  one  acquired  some  appreciable 
amount  of  skill  with  the  leather,  and  in  the 
classics.  The  holidays  were  another  matter. 
Oh,  to  be  fourteen,  with  a  loch  full  of  sea 
trout  for  your  private  recreation  ;  these  were 
I  he  really  happy  times. 


As  to  youth,  I  suppose  that  many  people 
have  so  mismanaged  the  contemporary  affairs 
of  the  heart,  that  they  really  might  as  well 
have  been  back  among  irregular  verbs.  No¬ 
body  knows  what  young  people  go  through  in 
this  way,  or  some  of  them.  Perhaps  the  hap¬ 
piest  time  is  that  when  a  man,  or  lad,  has  left 
school  and  all  its  horrors  behind  him,  has  got 
through  smalls,  has  not  yet  got  into  debt,  is 
not  in  love,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  bis  first 
summer  term  at  one  of  the  universities.  It 
requires  a  rare  genius  for  misery  not  to  be 
happy  then.  After  that,  one  age  is  much  like 
another,  and  happiness  depends  on  health, 
character,  and  circumstances.  “  Let  each 
man  rouse  the  ford  as  he  finds  it."  He  may 
have  been  a  pessimistic  baby,  a  muff  at  school, 
and  he  may  develop  into  more  fortunate  con¬ 
ditions  ;  or  be  may  have  been  a  healthy,  jolly 
child,  a  hero  at  school,  and  he  may  manage 
by  bad  luck  or  bad  behavior  to  ruin  his  life 
afterward.  There  are  happy  old  men,  like 
Virgil’s  ancient  gardener,  under  the  walls  of 
(Ebalia  ;  there  are  miserable  young  men,  there 
are  contented  fogies  ;  the  period  of  life  has 
no  necessary  influence  on  happiness.  The 
happiest  person  I  ever  knew  was  an  old  Irish 
woman  who  swept  a  crossing.  And  I  never 
knew  a  person  whom  one  could  really  call 
happy  who  was  not  sincerely  religious  ;  the 
form  of  creed  seems  to  make  no  difference. 
Of  course  one  cannot  convert  the  proposition, 
and  say  that  all  sincerely  religious  people  are 
happy.  A  happy  temperament  is  the  gift  of 
heaven,  but  it  needs  a  foundation  of  belief. 
The  problem  of  the  happiest  period  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  life  is  like  that  of  the  happiest  stage 
of  civilization  in  the  life  of  the  race.  Mr. 
Boswell  voted  for  savagery.  Dr.  Johnson  for 
Fleet  Street  and  Streatham.  In  savagery  you 
have  no  social  inequalities  ;  you  all  starve  or 
all  gorge  together.  But  you  very  often  starve  ; 
you  are  always  in  danger  of  a  spear  from  the 
nearest  bush,  and  yon  are  at  school  your 
whole  life  long  as  far  as  being  tortured  and 
bullied,  for  religious  reasons,  is  concerned. 
There  are  scores  of  harmless  things  which  yon 
may  not  do,  scores  of  filthy  and  horrible 
things  which  you  are  obliged  to  do,  and  yon 
are  ever  in  danger  of  being  tortured  to  death 
and  eaten  afterward.  Sharks,  serpents  lions, 
tigers,  interfere  with  the  happy  life. — Andrew 
Lang,  in  the  Anglo-American  Times. 

The  Ethics  of  a  Dinner  Party. — "  Every 
dinner,”  says  Thackeray,  “  is  good  that  is 
good  of  its  kind,”  and  in  so  far  as  it  differs 
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from  its  kind,  we  wonld  add,  and  approaches 
the  machine  made  type,  it  is,  however  excel¬ 
lent,  less  than  good.  The  ideal  dinner  party, 
the  one  constructed  on  ethical  principles,  gives 
due  thought  to  its  dinner  and  due  thought  to 
its  party,  since  each  depends  on  each  in  the 
Thackerayian  definition  for  any  full  measure 
of  success  in  either.  Some  people  seem  to 
give  the  one  and  some  the  other,  while  it  is 
only  in  combination  that  an  ideal  is  reached. 
**  Good  of  its  kind”  is  the  secret  of  success 
for  menu  and  for  guest,  a  generous  extension 
of  the  ordinary  style  of  living  rather  than  an 
ambitions  innovation  on  it.  To  this  end  the 
courses  should  harmonize  to  the  level  best  of 
the  native  service,  their  sequence  unjarred  by 
bought  dish  or  gloved  greengrocer,  and  the 
guests  should  he  chosen  from  those  whose 
tastes,  tempers,  and  habits  are  congenial  ; 
zoological  temptations,  the  claims  of  family, 
and  even,  within  limits,  of  character,  being 
righteously  and  rigidly  resisted.  The  family 
dinner  party,  to  which  sisters,  cousins,  and 
aunts  are  bidden,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sin¬ 
ner  against  the  ideal  ;  and  John  Kenyon,  we 
know,  carried  his  fear  of  it  so  far  as  not  al¬ 
ways  to  ask  husband  and  wife  together  to 
those  delightful  breakfasts  and  dinners  of  his 
which  have  become  historical.  Short  of  this 
heroism,  however,  it  may  be  at  least  conceded 
that  true  hospitality  concerns  itself  for  the 
enjoyment  of  its  guests,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  surely  less  essential  that  the  close  com¬ 
panion  of  two  hours  should  be  a  relation  of 
one’s  host,  or  an  in  every-respect  estimable 
citizen,  or  even  a  distingirisbed  one,  than  that 
he  or  she  should  be  companionable.  Pleasure, 
not  philanthropy,  is  here  the  immediate  duty  ; 
entertaining  the  halt,  the  maim,  and  the  blind 
falls  into  another  category,  and  hence  we 
think  that  a  hasty  and  superficial  judgment 
which  detects  snobbishness  in  a  host’s  elimi. 
nation  of  social  cripples  from  his  table.  “  I 
have  known  him  so  long,”  “  She  was  a  friend 
of  my  youth,”  though  conclusive  as  a  claim 
on  one’s  purse  or  one’s  patience,  and  even 
possibly  convincing  for  country  house  hospi¬ 
tality,  where  the  burden  is  at  once  more  dif¬ 
fused  and  more  individual,  may  hardly  count 
as  a  just  plea  for  dinner  invitations  where  it 
is,  in  truth,  not  the  host  but  the  fellow  guests 
on  ^'hom  the  pre  historic  yoke  is  laid.  There 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  in  lunches,  in  lit¬ 
tle  dinners,  and  in  club  dinners,  at  either  one 
of  which  a  good-natured  notability  may  be 
got  to  as.Hist,  for  doing  a  turn  to  an  impossible 
be  or  she,  but  dinner  parties  are  justified  of 
enjoyment  rather  than  of  friendship,  and  that 
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morality  it  seems  to  ns  is  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  which  keeps  the  two  distinct.  And 
the  distinction  implies  no  disloyalty  to  the 
higher  olligation,  for  friendships — has  the 
word  indeed  a  plural  ? — will  never  be  so  many 
as  to  constitute  a  serious  embarrassment  of 
choice,  while  the  intimacies  which  lightly  pass 
for  friendships  were  surely  never  meant  to  be 
socially  eternal.  Such  may  exist  and  cease  to 
be  from  a  dozen  different  causes,  all  short  of 
deliberate  intention,  and  it  is  rather  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  growth  than  of  fashion  that  makes 
one’s  intimacies,  like  one’s  clothes,  sometimes 
no  longer  fit  ns  comfortably  or  becomingly. 

Companionable  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
qualification  for  dinner  guests  ;  the  word  is 
sufficiently  suggestive,  and  its  dictionary  defi¬ 
nition  of  “  fit  for  good  fellowship”  leaves  little 
to  be  added  to  it.  Yet  even  as  where  all 
shades  harmonize  there  should  still  be  a  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  of  color  about  a  well-decorated 
room  or  a  well-dressed  woman,  so  a  dinner 
party  should  have  its  dominant  note,  and  the 
key  we  wonld  suggest  should  be  set  something 
lower  than  the  very  latest  developments  in 
modern  culture.  The  Professor  at  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table,  for  instance,  has  earned  bis  wel¬ 
come,  but  somehow  by  dinner  time  and  in  the 
flesh  be  is  apt  to  prove  less  delightful,  and  his 
finality  of  phrase  to  make  an  uneasy  effect  of 
clashing  with  the  deft  waiting  and  the  swift 
change  of  plates  ;  and  us  to  the  female  wran¬ 
gler,  she  who  can  write  of  the  author  of 
“  Waverley”  as  ‘‘  Sir  W.  Scott,”  she,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  is  altogether  too  great  and  good 
for  the  particular  phase  of  human  nature’s 
daily  food  which  we  are  considering.  People, 
too,  with  volumes  of  views  on  politics  and 
theology,  might  perhaps  be  wisely  limited  to 
the  society  of  the  modern  novel,  where  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  appreciation  would  seem  to  ex¬ 
ist,  but  where  some  of  us  who  read  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten  find  them  distinctly  depressing.  Even  a 
little  gentle  dulness,  a  capacity  for  brilliant 
flashes  of  silence,  might  be  represented,  since 
it  is  a  safe  rule  in  the  making  of  the  finest 
confectionery,  not  to  forget  the  dough.  And 
so  it  comes  to  this  :  if  one  rigidly  excludes 
the  property  qualification,  if  one  makes  the 
question  of  “  set”  a  secondary  consideration, 
if  one  has  the  courage  to  mix  one’s  ingredi¬ 
ents  on  the  sound  and  sole  principle  of  “  good 
of  its  kind,”  ample  choice  of  bright  women 
and  of  pleasant  men— the  women  not  neces¬ 
sarily  all  “  young,  ”  nor  the  men  necessarily  all 
“eligible”— a  practically  limitless  supply  of 
companionable  people  is  open  to  ns  in  this 
our  London. — Good  Words. 


